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N° XXXL 

MELISSA w*s the daughter of a weak 
indulgent mother, Who was left a young 
Widow with two children ; fhe had a handfome 
perfon, a tolerable fortune and good natural 
parts j tincontrouled in her education, fhe was 
permitted to indulge herfelf in ftudies of a ro- 
mantic turn, and before fhe compleated her fix- 
teenth year was to be found in all the circles of 
prating fentimentalifts, who fill the filly heads of 
young women with female friendfhip and pla- 
tonic love. 

The ordinary pleafures and accomplifhments 
of her own fex were below the notice of Melifla; 
from the tumult of a noify country-dance fhe 
revolted with horror, as from the orgies of Bac- 
chus ; a foul of her feraphic caft could not de- 
fcend to the vulgar employment of the rjeedle, 

Vol. U. Bv mi 
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and the ornaments of drefs chimed no (hare ia 
the attention of a being fo engaged in ftudies of 
a fublimer fort : She loved mufic, bmt they were 
plaintive Lydian airs with dying cadences, war- 
bled by fome female friend at the fide of a rivu- 
let, or under the fbade of an arbour -, and if the 
fummer zephyrs murmured to the melody, it was 
fo much the better for Melifli>-4hen fhe would 
lit rapt in penfive pleafure with the hand of her 
friend faft clofed in her's, and call it the foul's 
harmony : To thefe nymph-like retirements that 
filthy fatyr man was never admitted 5 he was not 
thought or fpoken of but with terror and aver- 
fion : When the ftrain was finiihed y fhe would 
break out into fome poetic rhapfody upon frUnd- 
Jbipy contemplation^ nighty or fome fuch fubjec\ 
which her memory fupplied her with very rea- 
dily on fuch becafions. 

In the mean time the impertinence of fuitors 
©ccafionally interrupted the more refined enjoy- 
ments of Melifla's foul: One of thefe was a 
gentleman of good birth, confiderable fortune^ 
and an unexceptionable character ; but the florid 
health of the robuft creature was an infuperable 
objection, and having caiually let fall a hint that 
he was fond of hunting, (he difmift him to his 
vulgar fports with a becoming difdain: Her fe- 
cond fuitor was a handfome young officer the 
6 * cadet 
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cadet of a noMe houfe ; this attack was carried 
on very brjfldy, and Meliffa was only fayed from 
tjie Jiorrors of matrimony by luckily difcovering 
that her lover was fo devoid of tafte and under*- 
ftandiflg, as to profefs a preference for that rake 
Tom Jones before the moral Sir Charles Gran- 
difon ; fuch a fin againft fentiment would have 
been enough to have undone him for ever, with 
Melifla, if no other objection had arifen ; but 
this being followed up with many like inftances 
of had tafte in the belles-lettres, he was peremp- 
torily difcarded : A third offer came from a man 
of high rank and fortune, and was prefled upon 
her by her mother with much earneft foiicita- 
tiom ; for in fact it was a very advantageous pro- 
posal:; the lover was polite, good-natured, ge- 
nerous iand of an amiable character, but in the 
unguarded warmth of his heart he let fall the 
<liftant expreffion of a hope, that he tnight have 
an heir to his eftate and titles ; the feftiMity of 
which idea was fiibh a grofs affront to the deli- 
cate Melifla, that he, like the others, was fent 
©ff with a refttfel. 

4 The ireport of thefe rebuffs fet Meltffo free 
fra^arryiuture felicitations, arid it appeared as 
if flic was defined to enjoy a fabbath of virginity 
for-the-treft of her days : S© many years elapfed, 
that (he nowJ>egan tp tread the down-hill path 
B 2 of 
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rant ofj and phLnly ihewed the l©v£r,;thatl then* 
was fome undcrftanding m th£ faftiily on her* 
part at Jeaft, whatever the deficiency might be 
wher* he had fat his choice. 

.Whether it was owing to thefe jfifterly eft-* 
deayours of Melifla, or to what, other caufe docs 
not appear, but it fliould f£$m. as • jf ,my lord's 
attention, to- Maria grew ftr&nger in proportion 
asMeliflS* ft^ove to attraft it towards herfelf* 
and uopn her hinting with fome -degree of rail- 
lery at what had formerly paflbd between them* 
his lordfliip looked her fteadily in. the face fo» 
fome moments, then turned hi* eyes tipofi he* 
fiftcr, and filently walked o^t of the room. . ' ' 
As it is not to be fufpe&ed, that Melifia, with 
afoul fuperior t<> all vulgar paffions, could.be 
envious of fo mean a rival as Mariay it is nbt 
cafy to account for the fudden change of her be- 
haviour to the noble fuitor o# his next yifit td 
her fifter : Inftead of thofe ftudied attentions fhq 
had pajd him- at their firft meetings {he now in- 
dctftfioufly took no notice of him> jlod fete rapt 
in her pwn halppy meditatiions %, . ttH upon his 
prefefttmjj.fo her fifter a magnificent fuit of 
jewels^ the' Juftre of thofe fyaf klirig, gems (0 daz- 
zled her fight,, that the tears 5 ftarted in her eye$j 
tte colour fiedfrom her cheeks;, arid (he hurried 

out 
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out of the room in evident perturbation of fpi- 
rit. 

Upon entering her bedchamber fhe difcovered 
■on her toilette a pacquet frorn her beloved Par- 
thenifla; Jiothing was ever fo feafonablej fhe 
(hatched it up with eagernefs, haftily broke it 
open, kifled it, and began to read. This valu- 
able manufcript was rather of the longeft^ it fet 
•out with a great deal of ingenious ridicule at the 
expence of the fond couple on the point of mar- 
riage ; then digrefled into an animated defcrip- 
tion of the more refined enjoyments of female 
friendfhip, and concluded as follows 1 : 

* c After all I have been faying, how {hall 1 
** gain credit v/ith MelifTa, and what will fhe 
u think of her friend, when I tell her, that I 
a have at laft met with one of the male fex, who 
" is not abfolutely difagreeable ! perhaps I might 
41 even add, that Count RanceVal is fo amiable a 
u man, that were I pofleffed of Mdifla's charms 
* c — but whither am I running ? He is rich, 
w generous, and of noble rank, — And what are 
** thefe but feaihers, you will fay ? — True, yet 
* c fuch feathers have their weight in the world's 
<c fcale. — Well, but Melifla is above the world. — 
" No matter ; ftill it is a galling thing to yield 
" precedence to a chit like Maria: What, tho* 
" mature has endowed you with pre-eminence of 
B 4 " talents, 
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" talents, tho' your foul moves in a fuperior 
u fphere to her's, ftill you know refpeft will foU 
* low rank j but Gountefs Ranceval would fet 
" all to rights, and keep your natural fuperiority 
4< unqueftioned — So now the mifchief s out j 
<c you have my heart upon my paper. 

<c You will wonder yrhat fhoujd bring a noble 
cc ftranger into fo obfcure a. corner of the world 
ic as ours : Health, my dear, is the Count's pre- 
<c tence : He may give Melifla probably a better 
cc reafon, but this is the oftenfible one j and cer-; 
" tainly he is of a Aim and delicate habit ; he 
" feems to be all foul and fentiment ; nothing 
** earthy or corporeal about him : A compleat 
<c matter pf the Englifh language, and well 
<c verfed in our Englifli authors, particularly the 
cc dramatic ones, of whofe wor^s he is paffion- 
" ately fond. If our Dorfetfhire downs and gen- 
" tie exercife reftore his health, he is foon ta 
" leave us, unlefs MelifiVs company (hould de- 
<c tain him, for his father, the old Count, writes 
" preffing letters for him to return to Strafbourg, 
li of which city he is a native, and of the firft 
" family in it, He lodges in our houfe with my 
" uncle with one valet-de-chambre only, having 
14 left his fervants in town, as our family cou!4 
41 not receive his fuite. 

11 ffc is impatient to be known to you, and I 

u fuppofe 
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c< fuppofe you t&ink I have faid .all the fine things 

cc in the world to make him fo j not I, believe 

* 4 me - 9 on the contrary I have not fpared for 

" abufe, whenever yoU was talked of, for I have 

11 let him fully into your character ; I have fairly 

4 * warned him what he is to look for, if he pre- 

iC fumes to make love to you 5 for that you are 

<€ the mpft inexorable, exceptious, determined 

" fpinfter in England. Now as I know you love 

& a little contradiction at your heart, you haye ^ 

u fair opportunity to come hither without delay. 

" and di(prove all I have been faying of you ; 

<l But if you had rather be the Vide-maid to 

u Lady L. than the bride of Cpunt Ranceval, 

cc ftay yrhere you arc, and enjoy the elegant paf- 

iC time of throwing the flocking and drawing 

u plumb-cake through the wedding r ring. 

" Farewell. Your's ever, 

u Parthenissa." . 

If the gentle fpirits of Melifla were fomewhat 
fluttered by what had paffed before fhe took up 
this letter from her friend, they were confiderably 
more fo, when (he laid it down : After ponder- 
ing for a time in deep meditation on its contents, 
(he ftarted up, took feveral turns in her chamber, 
Jate down again, then adjufted her drefs, then 
ran to the glafs, looked at herfelf, put her cap in 
order, and at laft rang the bell with great vio- 
lence 
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lence for her fervent; her firft refolution had 
been to order her chaife inftantly to be made 
ready and return home ; thefe wefe the natural 
dictates of frieaidfhip j but upon her woman's 
entering the room a fecond thought ftruck her 
and alarmed her delicacy, left Parthenifla mould 
impute her immediate compliance to any other, 
than the pure motives of affe&iori and good- 
nature : This thought exceedingly embarrafle^ 
her ; however after feveral contradi&ory refolu- 
tions, (he finally dire&ed her fervant to order the 
equipage and put things in train for her depar- 
ture without delay. 

The buftle, which this fudden order of Me- 
liffa occafioned in the family, foon brought Ma- 
ria into her chamber, who with much anxiety 
enquired irito the caufe of her hafty departure \ 
Meliffa having again fallen into a profound re- 
verie gave ho anfwer to this enquiry ; m)on which 
Maria repeated it, adding that (he hoped her mo- 
ther was well and that the letter brought no bad 
news from home. — u My mother is well and 
** the letter brings no bad news from home," 
anfwered Meliffa.—" Then I hope, fifter," fays 
Maria, u nothing ha9 happened here to give you 
<c any offence." — Meliffa looked her fteadily in 
the face, and after fome time relaxed her features 
into that fort of fmile, which confeious fuperi- 

ority 
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ority fornetimes deigns to beftow upon impor- 
tunate infigfiific&nce. Marm, in whofe cdmpo- 
fition the inflammable particles did not predo- 
minate, anfwered this fmile of infult no otherwife 
than by a blufh of fenfib. flity t and with a faulter- 
ing voice faid — " If it is I, who am in the fault, 
" fifter, I am heartily forry for it, and entreat 
<c you to believe that nothing; can be further 
* c from my intentions, than to give you juft caufe 
* of office at-any time.?^" Lord, child," re- 
fj^ed; JMeliff^.TWth infinite* cornpofure, " how 
ic vanity ha# tartied thy poor'head vpfide down : 
" I dare- fay you think it . mighty "pretty to prac* 
" tiie the airsiof a great lady and to be gracious. 
"to your inferiors; but have the goodneft ta 
" ftay till I am your inferior ; perhaps that may 
M n&ytr be the cafe ; perhaps-^but I (hall fay no 
" mdr« upori the fubje&j it is not your childifh 
" triurofib in difplaying a parcel of baubles, that 
"can iw6vc'ime;:no«— you might recollect me- 
u thinks that shofe diamond* had been mine, if 
" I would hav«i taksn them with the iricum- 
u braocc appertaining to them— *— but I look 
" higher, be .suTured, fo I wifh your ladyfhip a 
" good imonking, for I fee my chaife is waiting." 
—Having thus faid, the accomplimed Ivlelifik 
without Saying for an anfwer, flounced out of 
the room v took a hafty leave of he* aunt below 

flairs, 
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flairs, and, throwing herfelf into her chaife, 
drove from the door without further cere* 
mony. 



N* XXXII. 



THE amiable Melifla having performed the 
duties of a fitter in the manner above re- 
lated, eagerly flew to enjoy the delights of a 
friend, and upon her return home immediately 
betook herfelf to her beloved Parthenifla. It fo 
happened that (he found that young lady tiu-a- 
tite with Count Ranceval j Melifla, upon dif- 
covering a ftranger with her friend, ftarted back, 
bluihed and haftily exclaimed—" Blefs me ! Par- 
*' thenifla, I thought you had been alone*" She 
was now retiring, when Parthenifla by gentle 
compulfion obliged her to return : The conver- 
fation foon grew interefting, in the courfe of 
which many fine thing* were feid by the Count, 
of which nothing Was original but the applica- 
tion, for they were moilly to be found in the 
prompter's library. Whilft Melifla was amufing 
her friend with ap account of what had pafled at 
ber aunt's, the Count fete for /brae time filer* 

with 
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with his eyes fott Mpoii her, and drawing tip a 
deep figh* that feemed to throw a delicate frame 
into great convulfiort, exclaimed — u My God !" 
——Upon this explofion of the foul, Melifla, 
tho* in the midft of a narrative, in which (he had 
not negle&ed doing Juftice to her own fweetnefs 
of temper and fifterly affe&ion, ftopt fliort, and, 
calling a look of infinite fenfibility on the fighing 
Count, eagerly aflced if he was well.— The Count, 
inftead of anfwering her queftion, turned himfelf 
to Parthenifla, and in the moft moving tone of 
voice laid— " You told me fhe was fair— 

#< True (he it fair $ oh ! how divinely fair ! * 
#< But .dill the lovely maid improves her charms 
" With inward greatnefs, unaffe&ed wifdom, 
u And fan&ity of manner*.— — 

Here Cato's foul ftood in his way, and ftopt the 
further progrefs of his fpeech. 

Whilft this was pafling, his valet entered the 
room, and delivered a pacquet into his hands, 
bowing very devoutly and faying—* 4 My Lord 
" Cour^t, a courier is arrived from Strafbourg, 
" who brings you letters from his excellency 
w your father."— The Count fnatcht them from 
his hand with extacy, and ordered a liberal re- 
ward to the courier on the fpot. MeliiTa now 
rofe from her feat and would have retired, but 

he 
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he implored her to ftay, if it were only tp grati-* 
fy her benevolence in an occafioft of felicitating 
him, mould he be fo happy as to find his ho- 
noured parent in good health. He now opened 
the letter, throwing, the envelope carelefsly on thei 
table ; PartheniflTa tQQk it up, and examining the? 
feal, bade MeWfc tak<*;notice of the coat of arms* 
which indeed was. moft fplendidly engraven with 
trophies, mantle,' and «very proper badge of high 
nobility ; whilft Count Ranceval wag reading, he 
threw afide fome inclofed papers, one of which fell 
upon the floor ; Parthenifla flopped and took it 
up ; the Count, whofe attention had been drawn 
off by the letter he was perufing, was exceed- 
ingly Ihocked in point of' poll tenets," when that 
young lady prefented it to him, and with many 
apologies for his inattention begged flie would ac- 
cept; the paper &e had had the trouble of taking 
up, declaring in the t»oft peremptory manner 
that he could never forgive himfelf upon any other 
te»ms : Parthenifla opened the paper, and look- 
ing at it, exclaimed-*-" Heavens ! Count R#n- 
" ceval, what do you mean ? It is a bill for a tbou- 
* c fand pounds,"-—" I am forry for it, Madam," 
faid the generous Count, " I wifli it had been 
" one of the others, to have been more wprthjr 
" your acceptance ; but I hope you will make no 
" difficulty of receiving fuch a trifle at my hands j 

" there 
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€C there is but one good thing in the world, which 
€C I abound in, and that is the only one you have 
cc not 5 therefore I muft infift upon your accept- 
" ing what I can fo eafily fpare, and can never 
u more worthily employ »"— The Count now 
rofe from his feat, and in the moft graceful man- 
ner imaginable forced the paper into Parthenifla's 
hands, holding them both faft clofed within his 
own : A ftruggle now en&ed between the gene- 
rality of one party and the modefty of the other, 
which was fo obftinately maintained on each 
fide, that it was impoflible to forefee which 
would prevail, when the Count, recollecting hira- 
felf on the fudden, ftruck upon a new expedient 
for overcoming this amiable young lady's delica- 
cy, by delivering the paper to Melifla, and be- 
feeching'her to ftand his advocate on the occa- 
sion. — " From you, divine Melifla," fays the 
generous foreigner, " fhe will not refufe this 
44 trifle in difpute between us: To whom fhould 1 
K I refer my caufe, but to that angelic being, ta 
u whom I have furrendered my heart, and at 
€< whofe feet I dedicate my life, fortune, happi- 
H nefs and all tilings valuable in this world with 
" a devotion that no fuppliant ever felt before ?" 
—As he was uttering thefe words, he threw 
himfelf on his knees, fnatcht the hand of MeliiTa, 
preifed it eagerly to his lips,, and frnothered it 

with 
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with ardent kiftes ; then applying his handker- 
chief to his eyes, dropped his head upon Me- 
lifla' s knee, and in a trembling voice cried out 
— " Speak, lovelieft of thy fex, pronounce my 
u fete, determine me for life or death ; for, by 
<c the power that made me, I will not furvive 
u the fentence of defpair."— <c Oh generous 
C€ youth \ oh noble Count !" replied the amiable 
Melifla, <c you confound mc ; you diffrefs me : 
tt What muft I reply ?" — " Blefs me with hope ; 
cc encourage me to live ; or let me fell at once,'* 
faid the enamoured youth.— Melifla paufed ; the 
tears ftarted in her eyes ; her heart was foftened, 
and her tongue refufed to utter the fetal fentence 
ef death ; ihe was filent.— - In this awful moment 
of fufpence, the lovely.Parthenifla, whofe gentle 
heart overflowed with gratitude to her benefac- 
tor, dropt on her knee alfo, and, clafping Melifla 
round the waift, with tears befecched her for the 
love of Heaven to fave a noble youth, who doat- 
cd on her to diftraflion.— - " Think of his vir- 
w tues, think of his afie&ion," faid the beauteous 
pleader ; " Can that foft heart, fo fuH of pity, 
" fufFer him to die ? Does not fuch generofity 
<c deferve to live ? Am* I not bound to fpeak in 
<c his behalf? Where can Melifla find a man fo 
c< worthy of her choice ? Shall the infipid Maria 
c< flart into nobility, and move in a- fttperior 

" fphere, 
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<c fphere, whilft her accomplished fitter lives in 
<€ humble folitude beneath her ? No, no, the 
"world demands Melifla. —Shall Maria glitter 
cc in the circles of the great, {hall fhe blaze with 
tt diamonds, whilft my lovely, friend — ? But why 
" do I talk this language to Melifla, whofe foul 
" looks down upon thefe vanities with juft conr 
" tempt? There are nobler motives, there are 
*' worthier reafons, that plead the caufe of love 
€C on this occafion. Rife, Count Ranceval> this 
" moment rife, receive a bleffing to your arms,' 
"embrace your happinefs; fhe yields! fhe's 
" your's ! I fee that fhe confents."— Obedient 
to the word, the enraptured lover rofe, and' 
throwing his arms round die unrefiftipg fair 
one, clafped her to his heart, and whilft he held 
Tier thus in clofe embrace, exclaimed— u Oh 
" paradife of fweetfc ! Oh foul of blifs ! Oh hea* 
" venly, charming maid!' and art thou mine? 
4< Speak to me, lovely creature ! art thou mine ?" 
— tt For ever !" anfwered the blufhing Melifla, 
and dropt her head upon his neck.— cc Hear it, 
"earth, fea and heaven! Hear it, fun, moon 
u and ftars !" cried the enraptured lover, 

« c Hear it, yc day* and nights, and all ye hour* ) 
** That fly away with down upon ySur fcet, 
'* A* if your bufinefc were to count my paflio n - ■ 
" I'll love thcc all the day, and every day, 
Vqj.. II. C « And 
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" And every day (bait be but at the firft, 
u So eager am I ftill to love thte more. 9 * 

This rhapfody was feconded by another em-' 
brace more ardent than the former : Parthenifla 
then took her turn, and faluting her friend, cried 
out — <c Joy to you, my deareft Countefs ; all joy 
a befall you both."—" Now," feys Count Ran- 
ceval, 4< my beloved Melifia has a right in every 
u thing I pofiefe, and her friend will no longer 
a oppofe the tender of that trifling fum 5 it is an 
V earneft, that feals our engagement 5 the form, 

* that is to follow, cannot make us one more 
« c firmly, than honour now unites us y and confi- 
44 dering ydu now already as the daughter-iiv. 
w law of this noble father, I muft beg leave to 
<c fliew you what his letter further contains."— 
He then produced bills of exchange, which the 
old Count had remitted for very confiderable 
fums. — w The purpofe of this remittance," fays 
he, " is to purchafe a fet of jewels in addition to 

* the family ftock of a newer feftiion with a 
ic recommendation to beftow them upon fome 
tt Englifh woman, if I mould be happy enough 
" to engage the affe&ion of fuch an one irf 
" this kingdom, and behold how the defcription 
" of my father's wifh tallies with the adorable 
" perfon, who has now honoured me with her 
" hand!" — He then read the following paragraph 

from 
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from his father'6 letter, tranflating it as he went 
op—If you Jhouldchufe a wife in England (which 
I know it is your wijh to do) I charge 1 ' yttu to be 
as attentive to the charms of her mina\ as to thofe 
*f her perfon : Let htr temper be facet, her mari- 
ners elegant j her nature modefi and her wit Brilliant 
but not fatyricaly above all things chufe no 'woman 
who has not a fenftbility of foul, in which the 
delicacy of the fete confifts. If you are fortunate 
inough to match with fuch an one, bring your 
fpoufe to Strajbourg, and I will jointure her in 
my rich barony of Lavafquet\ in the mean time I 
remit you the inclofed bills for five thoufand pounds 
fterling, to lay out in fuch jewels and bijouterie^ 
as befits a perfon of your rank and fortune to be/low 
upon the lady of your heart in a country where thofi 
things are in perfeclion. As for the lady's fortune, 
I make m ftipulations on that fcore ; but it is an in- 
difpinfable condition, thatjhe be a woman well-born, 
thoroughly accomplijhed, and above aU of the Pro- 
tejlant communion, according to the religious prin- 
ciples of our noble houfe. When the Count had 
read this paragraph, turning to MeHfla, he faid 
~ " Behold the full completion of my father's 
tt model in this lovely perfon!" 

The union of this happy couple being thus 

decided upon, no time was to be loft in carrying 

it into effeft, for the Qount was battening home- 

C 2 wards, 
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wards, and Melifla had no objection to be before* 
hand with her lifter : Of her mother there was 
no doubt to be had, or y if there was, her forturie 
was in her own power, and (he of full age to 
chufe for herfelf. Secrecy however yras refolved 
upon for various reafons, and the joy of furpriz- 
ing Maria was not amongft the leaft. The uncle 
of Parthenifla, who was an attorney, was in* 
ftru&ed to make a fhort deed, referring it to the 
old Count at Strafbourg to compleat Meliffa's 
fettlement, when fhe arrived at that city; this 
worthy gentleman was accordingly let into the 
fecret, and at the fame time undertook to get 
the licence and to prepare the parfon of Melifla's 
parifli for the ceremony. The adjufting fo many 
particulars drew the bufinefs into fuch length, 
that the evening was now far fpent, and as Me- 
lifla was in the habit of fharing occafionally the 
bed of her beloved friend, fhe difpatched a mef- 
fenger to her mother, fignifying that fh* flujuld 
fleep at PartheninVs that night* 

When this matter was fettled, Parthenifla 
quitted the room to give her orders for fupper, 
and the happy lovers were left to themfelves for 
no inconfiderable time. The enamoured Count 
loft not a moment of this precious interval, and 
with the help of Pryden, Otyay, and Rowe 
kept up his rhapfodies with great fpirjt : Now 

it 
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it was that love, which Melifla had fo long kept 
at diftance, took full revenge, and, like a griping 
creditor, exacted his arrears with ample intereft 
from his vanquiflied debtor. When Parthenifla 
returned (he ftrove to make her prefence as little 
interruption as poffible to thefe tender endear* 
ments, by rallying Melifla on her prudery, and 
frequently reminding her, that contra&ed lovers 
were in effeft man and wife ; in ihort, nothing 
could be more confidence and accommodating 
than this amiable friend. 

An elegant but fmall repaft was now ferved, 
at which no domeftic was admitted ; the Count 
was in the happieft flow of fpirits ; Melifla's 
heart could not refift the feftivity of the moment, 
and all was love and gaiety, till night was 1 far 
{pent and the hour reminded them of fepara~ 
ting. Parthenifla again retired to prepare her 
chamber, and Melifla was again left with her 
lover. How it came to pafe that Parthenifla 
omitted fo nefcefiary a point of ceremony, as that 
of informing Melifla when her chamber was rea- 
dy, I cannot pretend to account, but To it was, 
and that young lady, with a negligence^ which 
frieridfhip is fometimes apt to contract, retired 
to her repofe, and never thought more of poor 
^leliHa, who was left in a fituation very new to 
her, to fay no <worfe of it, but who had fweetnefs 
C 3 of 
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of temper nevcrthelefo to let her friend off with 
a very gentle reproof, when after a long time 
paft in expe&ation of her coming, (he was at 
length obliged to fubmit to the impropriety of 
fufFering Count Ranceval to conduit her to her 
bed-chamber door. 

The next day produced the licence and Me-* 
lifla was, or appeared to be, as impatient to con- 
clude the ceremony as Count Ranceval himfelf. 
ThU is to be imputed to the timid fenfibility of 
tier nature, which rather wiftied to precipitate an 
awful a£t, than to remain in terror and fufpenfe. 
Awful as it was to Melifia, it was aufpicious to 
the happy Count, for it put him in poflcflion of 
his amiable bride. The mother was let into 
the fecret and with joy confented to give Melifia 
away, ami receive Countefe Ranceval in return. 
The matter palled ij) fecret as to the neighbour- 
hood, and Parthcnifla's uncle, to accommodate 
the parties, (ate up all night to compleat the deed, 
which gave the Count poffeflion of the lady's 
fortune, and referred her for a fettlement to 
be made at Strafbourg in the barony of La- 
yafques. 

A very happy company were now aflembled 
at dinner,, confiding of the bride and bride- 
groom, Partfyeipfla, her unclt 2nd the old lady, 
whpn a coach and fix drove to the door, and,- a* 

if 
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if fortune had determined to compleat the do- 
meftic felicity of this family in the fame mo- 
ment, Maria, who was now Lady L , fol- 

fow*d by her aunt and his lordfliip, ran into the 
room, and falling on her knee, afked blefling of 

her mother, whilft Lord L prefented him- 

felf as her fon-in-law, having driven from the 
church door to her houfe to pay his duty on 
this occafiori, meaning to return dire&ly, for 
Which purpofe the equipage was ordered to 
wait. 

Whilft Maria approached to embrace Mellfla 
and to prefent to her a very fine bridal favour, 
embroidered with pearls. Count Ranceval whif- 
pered his lovely bride, that he muft haftily retire, 
being fuddenly feized with a violent attack of the 
tooth-ach y being a perfect man of fefhion, he 
contrived 'to retire without difturbing the com- 
pany, and putting up his handkerchief to his 
face to prevent the cold air affecting the part 
in pain, ran up to his lady's bed-chamber, whilft 
Partheniffa and her uncle very confiderately re- 
tired from a family party, in which they were 
no longer interested. 

Melifft received the bridal favour from Maria 

with a "cdndefcendirtg inclination of her body, 

without rifing from her feat. — " You muft per- 

* ittft Tne, lifter,* fays *fhe*, <c td' transfer your 

C 4 " prefent 
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44 prefent to the noble perfonage, who has juft 
44 left the room ; for having now the honour and 
44 happincfs to (hare the name and title of Count 
44 Ranceval, I have no longer any feparate pro- 
44 perty j neither can I witii any becoming de- 
44 corum as Counters Ranceval and a bride my- 
44 felf, wear the pretty bauble you have given 
41 me, and which I can allure yoa I will return 
< <4 with intereft, as foon as I go to London in 
44 my way to Strafbourg, where the Count's inv» 
44 menfe pofieffions principally lie." 

44 Good heavens !" exclaimed Maria,- 44 how 
c< delighted am I to hear you have married a 
44 man of fuch rank and fortune ! What a blef- 
44 fing to my mother, to me, to my lord !" — Sq 
faying, fhe threw her arms round her neck and 
embraced her, fhe next embraced her mother,. 
«nd turning to Lord L ■■ , (aid— 44 My lord, 
44 you will congratulate the Countefs,"— 4C I 
44 hope fo," replied Lord L— — , 4C every thing. 
44 {hat contributes to the happijiefs of this houfe. 
14 will be matter of congratulation for me^ Jwt. 
44 let me afk where Count Ranceval' i« ; I /hall * 
44 be proud to pay my compliments to him, and, 
44 by the glimpfe I had of his perfon think I* 
44 have had the honour of (being him before."— 
44 Very likely," anfwered Melifli, <4 die Count 
" has been fome time in London*"—* 1 thin£ 
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* c fo," faid Lord L— — , " but I am impatient 
c< to make my bow to him."—" I hope he will 
c * foon come down/' replied Melifla, " but he is 
cc fuddenly feized with a dreadful tooth-ach, and 
* c gone up ftairs in great pain." — c< Alas, poor 
« County" feid Lord L-, — , « 'tis a horrid 
* 4 agony, and what I am very fubjeft to myfel£ 
a but I have a noftrum in my pocket which is 
* very fife, and never fails to give eafe 5 permit 
" me, dear fifter, tp walk up ftajrs with you am) 
€l relieve the Count from his diftrefs," 

So faying, he followed Melifla ttp flairs, and 
Was accompai|ied by the whole party. Upon their 
entering the chamber, Count Ranccval made a 
flight bow to the company, and again put up his 
handkerchief to his face : As foon as Lord £/— • 
approached him, he faid—" I believe I can foon 
" cure this gentleman."— Whereupon, (hatch-* 
ing the handkerchief from his cheek, with one 
kick, pretty forcibly bellowed upon the feat of 
difliaqour, he laid the puifny Count fprawling on 
the floor* The ladies with one confent gave a 
fllriek, that brought the whole family to the 
<toor, Melifla ran with agony to the fallen hero, 
who hid hid face between his hands, whilft Lord 
4i— — Cried out—" Take no pity on him, Ma- 
w dam, for the rafcal was my footman." — This 
produced a fecond fcrcam from Melifla, who, 

turning 
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turning to Lord L , with a look of horror* 

exclaimed — " What do I hear ? Count Ranee- 
" val a footman ! What then am I ?" — By this 
time the Count had recollected himfelf fufficient- 
Iy to make reply- — "My lawful wife ; and as 
a fuch I demand you : let me fee who will ven- 
u ture to oppofe it." — This menace would have 
been followed with a fecond chaftifemeitt from 
my lord, had not Maria interpofed, and taking her 
filler tenderly by the hand, with a look of pity 
and benevolence^ alked her if fhe was a&ually 
married.—" Irrecoverably," faid Meiifla, and 
burft into tears. — u Yes, yes," refumed the im- 
poftor, " I believe all things are .pretty fafe in 
•^that quarter; I have not taken my meafures 
w by, halves," — a Rafcal ! villain!" exclaimed 
rtiy lord, and was again with difficulty held back 
by his lady from laying hands on him.; — " Have 
<c patience, I conjure you," faid Maria, " if it 
u be foj it is paft redemption; leave me with* 
<c my fifter, take my poor mother out 'of* tHe" 
4i room, and if this gentleman will give lffleicave' 
u to converfe a few minutes with m^ fifter—" 
a Gentleman!" faid Ix>rd L,— — , and rmmeflfi-' 
ately taking him by the collar, dragged htaVtttit 
of the chamber, followed by the mother'and tht 
aunt. A fecne now enfued between the fitters, 
m which as I feel my' pen unable to 'render 'jufi 

tice 
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tice to the divine benevolence of Maria, I will 
charitably drop the curtain over the fall of pride. 
There was no need for any negotiation with the 
Count, for he and his accomplice Parthenifla, 
with the lawyer ter uncle, fet off for Lortddn 
vrith their credentials to take pofleffion of 3Vf e- 
lifTa's fortune in the funds, which the lawyer had 
but too effe&ually fecured, having in a pretended 
counterpart of the deed he read to Melifla and 
her mother, inferted the real name of the impof- 
tor. Meliffa has as yet had no further trouble 
• from her hufband, and lives in retirement in a 

frnall houfe belonging to Lord L , under his 

protection: She experiences daily inftances of 
'the bounty of Maria, and here, if envy (which' 
yet rankles at her heart) would permit herj re- 
flection might teach her howfuperior virtue Jhines 
in its natural fimplicity, and how contemptible pride 
appears^ though difguifed under the majk offalfe de- 
licacy and affeded refinement, 
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N° XXXIII. 

ALTHOUGH the fubje<3 ^of Witchcraft 
has been treated ferioufly as well as lu- 
dicroufly in fo full a manner, as- to anticipate in 
fome meafure what can be now offered to the 
reader's curiofity, yet I am tempted to add fome. 
thing on thjs topic, which I (hall endeavour to 
put together in fucb fliape and method, as may 
perhaps throw frelb light upon a fubject that ig* 
norance and fuperftition have in all paft ages of 
the world confpired to keep in darknefs and 
pbfcurity. 

The reader will recolleft fo much faid of for- 
cerers and daemons both in the old and new parts 
of the facred writings, that I need not now re- 
capitulate the inflances, but take them as they 
occur in couirfe of my difcufljon, 

Theologicians, who have treated the fubjecl 
ferioufly and logically, have defined magic to be 
An art or faculty^ which^ by evil compaR with 
femonS) performs certain things wonderful in ap^ 
pearance and above the ordinary ' comprehenfion of 
mankind. — According to this definition we are to 
look for the origin of this art to the author of 
all evil, the devil ; Heathen writers have afcribed 

the 
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the invention of magic to Merciny : Some of 
the early Chriftians, who have wrote on the fub- 
jefl, fpeak of Zabulus as the firft magician, but 
this is only another name for the devil, and is fo 
ufed by St. Cyprian : Some give the invention 
to Barnabas a magician of Cyprus, but who this 
Barnabas was, and in what time he lived, they 
have not (hewn ; though they have taken pains 
to prove he was not St. Barnabas the coadjutor 
of the apoftle Paul : Some of the Spanifh writers 
maintain that magic was ftruck out in Arabia, 
and that a certain ancient volume of great anti- 
quity was brought from thence by the Moors 
into S{*ain, full of fpells and incantations, and by 
them and the Jews bequeathed to their pofterity, 
who performed many wonderful things by its 
aid, till it was finally difcovered and burned by 
the Inquifition. ' 

Thefe are fome amongft many of the ac- 
counts, which pious men in times of fuperftition 
have offered to the world ; the defenders of the 
art on the contrary derive its do&rines from the 
angel, who accompanied Tobit, and revealed 
them to him on the way, and they contend that 
thefe do&rines are preferved in certain books 
written by Honorius, Abbertus Magnus, Cyprian, 
Paul, Enoch and others. Toftatus thinks that 
Jezebel, who inchanted Ahab with charms and 

filtres, 
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filtres, was the firft, who practifed forcery ; that 
from her time the Samaritans were fo addided 
to forcery, that a Samaritan and a forcerer be- 
Vame one and the fame term ; which opinion he 
is confirmed in by that paflage in fcripture, 
where the Pharifees accufe Chrift of being a Sa- 
maritan, and having a devil; 2. charge, fays he, 
implied in the very fir ft pofition of his being a 
Samaritan : He admits jointly with St. Auftin, 
that Pythonifla, or the Witch of Endor, actually 
raifed the fpirit of Samuel, not by magic incan- 
tations, but by exprefs permiffion of God, for 
the punifhment of Saul's impiety, and to provoke 
Jlim to immediate repentance by the denuncia^. 
tion of his impending fate ; whilft other autho- 
rities in the church of early date maintain that 
it was not the fpirit of Samuel, but a daemon 
that appeared in his likenefs : He admits alfo, 
that the rods of the Egyptian forcerers were like 
that of Mofes turned into ferpents by the art 
and corftrivance of the devil j in like manner the 
fakl magicians turned the rivers into blood and 
•brought up frogs upon the land of Egypt ; but 
though they kept pace with Mofes in producing 
thefe plagues, their power, he obferves, did not 
reach, as his did, to the fubfequent extirpation 
of them. 

As to Simon the magician, whom Philip con- 
verted 
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verted i# Samaria, wonderful things are faid of 
him by the fathers of the Chriftian church; this 
n>aii, Juftin Martyr informs us, was born in the 
city of Gitta in Samaria, travelled to Rome in 
the time of Claudius, and by the aid of the devil 
performed fuch ailonifhing feats, as caufed him 
to be believed and worfhipped as a god, the Ro- 
mans erecting a ftatue to him on the banks of 
die Tiber between the bridges, with this in- 
fcription, Simoni Deo Sanfte. The facred hiftb- 
rians record no particulars of Simon's forceries;, 
but if the ; reader has curiofity to aonfult lib. 2. 
recognition: & lib* 6* c$rifih. Apoft. in Clem. 
Rom. he will find many ftrange ftories of this 
forcerer, viz. That he created a man out of the 
air ; that he had the power of being invifible j 
that he could render marble as penetrable as 
clay; animate ftatues ; refift the force of fire* 
prefent himfelf with two faces, like Janus ; rrie- 
tamprphofe himfelf into, a fheep or a goat; fly 
through the air at pleafure ; create yaft funis of 
gold in a moment and upon a wife; lake * 
fcythe in his hand and mow a field of Handing 
corn almoft at a ftroke, and bring the dead, un- 
juftly murdered, into life : He adds that as a fa- 
mous courtefan named Selene was looking out 
of a certain caftle, and a great croud had col- 
lected to gaze at her, he caufed her firft to ap« 
' 7 P ear > 
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pear, and afterwards to fall down from every 
Window at one and the fame time. 

Anaftafius Nicenus's account agrees in many 
particulars with the above, and adds, that Simon 
was frequently preceded by fpe&res, which he 
laid were the fpirits of certain perfons deceafed. 
I fliall make no further remark upon thefe ac- 
counts, except in the way of caution to readers 
of a certain defcription, to keep in mind that the 
fcriptural hiftory fays only— That Simon ufed 
for eery and bewitched the people of Samaria^ giving 
out that himfelfwas fame great one. The eviden- 
ces of holy writ are fimple and in general terms, 
but the accounts of the fathers of the church go 
much beyond them, and the fuperftition of the 
dark ages was fo extravagant and unbounded, 
that there is no end to the tales invented, or in- 
ferted in the Roman legends. 

Though it appears from the fcriptural ac- 
count that Simon was converted by Philip, the 
arts he had imparted to his fcholars did not 
ceafe in the world, but were continued by Me- 
nander, one of his faid fcholars, and a Samaritan 
alfo, who ^radifed forceries and went to An- 
tioch, where he deluded many people : Irenseus 
relates that Marcus, another of Simon's fcholars, 
was a very powerful magician and drew many 
followers; that Anaxilaus pretended to cure 

madnefs 
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m^4neis by the fame art, turned white wine jntp 
rsd, $p4 B?P4?hecied by the help of * familiar; 
and th# Carpocrates and his pupils praftifed 
magical incantations and love-charms, and had 
abfolute power pver men's minds by the fprce 
qf fuperftition. The charge of forcery became 
in after times fo ftrong a weapon ifi the hands 
of the church of Rome, tfyat they ejpplqyeo 1 it 
againft all in their turns, who ljbp^ratefj 0iem- 
felves from the eftablifhed communion. When 
Prifcillian carried the herefy of the Qnpftics into, 
Spain he was twice brought to trial aijd con- 
victed of forcery, which Seyerus Sujpitius in 
his epiftle to Ctefiphon fays he copfefled tp have 
learned of Marcus the Egyptian aboyemention- 
ed; this Prifcillian was a great accept in JZoro- 
aftrian magic, and though a magician was pro? 
moted to the epifeopacy* The fame Severus ii| 
his life of Saint Martin relates that tjiere was a 
young man in Sp^in, who by fajfe miracles im- 
pofed upoji the people to believe he was the pro- 
phet Elias, afterwards he feigned hjmfelf to be 
. £hrift^ and drew Rufus, though a bilhop, pf 
giye credit to his blafphemous irnp^fition, a&4 
to pay him worfhip accordingly. Paul die dea- 
con alfo relates that there were three othef 
PfeudQrChrifts in Frajice, onp. of which was a 

B&m*&m Gfsgory of T&P* <*R S £*» 
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(probably Evan) of whom Robert the Chrono-' 
lbger and William of Newberry record many 
miracles ; all thefe Paul tells us were heretics. 

In the pontificate of Innocent VI. there was 
one Gonfalvo a Spaniard in the diocefe of Con-' 
cha, who wrote a book, which he intitled Vir- 
ginalem^ with a daemon Vifibty (landing at his el- 
bow, and differing to him aS he copied it from 
his mouth ; in which book he announced himfelf 
to be Chrift, the immortal faviour of the world ; 
thfcs man was put to death as a heretic and blaf- 
phemer. Sergius, the author of the Armenian- 
herefy, was charged with keeping a daemon inr 
the (hape of a dog conftantly attending upon 
him ; and Bererigarius, chief of the Sacramenta- 
rian herefy, was in like; manner atcufed of beingf 
a magician : Many more inftances rilight be ad- 
duced, but Tertullian takes a (horter cburfe,- 
and fairly pronounces that aH heretics Were ma- 
gicians, or had corrirtierce with magicians. 

The Infidels efcaped no better from this 
charge than the Heretics ; for the Moors who 
brought many arts and inventions into Spain, 
of which die natives were in utter ignorance, 
tmiverfally fell under the fame accufktioiy and 
Martin Delrius the Jefuit, who taught theology 
in Salamanca at the ctefe of the fixteenth cen- 
tury, fays he .was fhewh the plac* where a great 

• cave 
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eave had been flopped up in that city by order 
of Queen Ifabella, which the Moors had ufed for 
the purpofes of necromancy ; that thfe Huffites 
in Bohemia. and the followers of the arch-heretic 
Luther in Germany: confounded men's femes by 
the power of magic and the afliftance of the 
devil, to whom they had devoted themfelvesj 
that feme of them voluntarily recanted and con* 
fefled their evil practices, arid others, being feiz* 
ed arid examined at the tribunal of Treves, made 
like public cbnfefEon, at which time, he adds— 
<c That terrible and tartarean prop of Luther* 
<c anifm, Albert of Br andeburgh, himfelf a no* 
* c torious magician, was in the a& of laying 
* c Wafte that very country with fire and fword." 
t—Tetfum Mud et tartareum Lutberanifmi fuh 
crum^ tpfe quoque magica nomine famofu$$ Albertus 
Brhndeburgicus, provineiam illam flamma ferreq\ 
pradabundus vqftabaU — He adds* that wherever 
the herefy of Calvin went, whether to England, 
France or Holland, the black and diabolic arts 
*6f necromancy kept pace with it* That the 
daemons take their abode in heretics as naturally 
as they did iri heathen idols, or in the herd of 
fwine, tyheri. commanded 5 nay Hieronymus de- 
clares that they .got into worfe" quarters by the 
exchange \ Caffian, (Cotlat.y. cap.$i.) an an* 
cient writer of great gravity, affirms that he had 
._: " D % " himfelf 
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himfelf interrogated a daemon, who confe&d to 
kirn that be had inipired Arius and Eunosniue 
frith the £xA ideas of their iacrilegious tenets : 
That it is demonstrable by reafcn, that all here- 
tics muft in the end be ehher atheifts or force* 
vers ; becaufe berely can only proeeed from the 
paffion of pride and felWufficiency, which load to 
odieifin; or from curiofity and love of novelty, 
which incline the mind to the ftudy of magical 
arts : That fbrcery follows herefy, as the plague 
fellows famine ; for herefy is nothing elfe but « 
famine, as defcribed by the prophet Amos, chap: 
viii. verfc ik Not a famine of bread, norathirjf 
$f water, but of bearing the words rf the Lord*-~ 
Moreover herefy is a harlot, as Ifaiah exprefleth 
himfelf— How is the fahkful city become a harlot f 
—And as harlots, when paft their beauty, take 
tip die trade of procurefles, fo daemons, (as thefe 
good catholics inform us) turn old and obdurate 
heretics into forcerers : Father Maldonatus fees 
the heretics again in the ninth chapter of the 
Apocalypfe come out of the imodce in form of 
locufts upon th^ earth, and as Joel die prophet 
writes in the fourth verfe of his firft chapter— 
That which the poimer-zuorm- bath left, hath the 
lacuft eaten i and ikat, which 4 he locitji hath lefi y 
hath the tanier+worm eaten ; and thStt^ which th* 
canker-worm hath lefiy bath the u&tfiVar taten.— 

So 
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So ii> thefe gradations of verrtiin may be fee* 
the ftage* of herefy, for what the heretics have 
left the fcrcerers by the devil's aid have dcftroy* 
ed ; and what the &rcerer9 bay* left thtf atheift* 
have, deftroyed. 

Having ftated the charge* jfrbieh Aiy heretical 
teaders will perceive k pretty fcmp4 againft 
*hem, I (hall proceed to fome &£ts in proofc 
One of the moft ftubborn amongft thefe is, die 
£afe of an heretical woman k» the town of Pa* 
dferborn, who brought forth a male infant in a 
jparfoo's gown m&bzM<x—p*iliaitmeipilgatumi 
mod* ecclej^Uwum-- : vfa& from his natural anti- 
pathy to papifts always reviled, them, wherever 
he met them) this Father Delrius affords us was 
a &d of general notoriety, md a juft judgment 
from God on the herefy of the mother. Nide* 
rius in the chapter upon witches j? Ftfwcarif 
feys that an heretical young witeh at Cologo, by 
the help of a dsfemol* tofck a h^r^kefcHkf and in 
prtefence of a great Company of nebje ipeflator* 
tore k into pieces* and Urimedi^ejy a/terwar^ 
produced it whole and entire j this picked jad? 
then took up a'glmV thfevr. & againft the wal^ 
broke it into a thdufand fragments, au4 inftantly 
flawed it to the eorfcpany as wMs as at firft; 
Niderius concludes, with juft irjdigaation againll: 
fych diabolical practices, that t&s pxl was well 
r P3 handled 
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handled by the Fathers of the Inquifition, where 
tier tricks could ftand her in no ftead ; which 
indeed is not to be wondered at, as die devil 
himfelf would not chufe to venture before that 
tribunal. Bodinus in his treatifc upon daemons 
relates th^tTa conjurer named Trifcalinus per- 
formed feme tricks before Charles the ninth of 
France, arid by the black art contrived to draw 
Into his hand feveral rings from the fingers of a 
courtiery who flood at a diftance from him, and 
that every -body* faw thefe rings fly through the air 
to the conjurer, whereupon the whole company 
riling up againft him for the performance of 
fucfr diabolical feats (qua nee arte, nee aSlu hu~ 
mano^ nee naiuri fieri foter ant) fell upon him and 
by force brought hlna to cbhfefs fhkt he con- 
fpired with tile devil, which at firft this hardened 
fihner was very unwilling to~db ; Bodinus with 
great candour obferves, ^that this- was indeed a 
blot in die fame of Charles the nirith, who in all 
other refpe&s was a praife-wbrthy monarch; 
(alias laudaU rege.}> When my readers recoiled 
the meritorious part that Charles the ninth afted 
iti the maflacis of Paris, he wijl -own with me 
that the candour" of Bodinus is extraordinary in 
producing a ftory fo much to the difcredit of a 
praife- worthy prince. 

There - was one Zedekiah* a Jew phyficiati^ 
• - • ' . w • whQ 
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who in prefence of the Emperor Lodowick die 
pious in the year 876 fwallowed a prize-fighter 
on horfeback, horfe and all, (hoplomachum equitem 
dtvorawit) — Nay he did more, he fwallowed a 
cart loaded with hay, horfes and driver, (currtim 
-quoque onufium fceno cum equh et aurigi) — -he 
cut off -people's iheads, hands and feet, which 
he fattened on again in the eyes of all the court^ 
whilft the blood was running from them, and ia 
a moment the man fo maimed appeared whole 
and unhurt ; he caufed the Emperor to hear tjw 
found -of hounds in full chace with fhouts of 
huntfmen and many other noifes in. the air; and 
An the midft of winter (hewed him a garden ia 
full bloom with - flowers and fruits and birds 
fmging in the trees; a moft deteftable* piece of 
magic and very unworthy of an emperor to. pais 
over with impunity, for he fuffered the Jew 
doctor to efcape.— As it is always' right when a 
man deah in the marvellous to quote his autho- 
rity, I beg leave to inform the incredulous rea- 
der, (if any there be) that I take thefe {ads upon 
the credit of the learned. Joannes Trithemius, a 
very ferious and refpe&able author.-~-One more 
cafe 4n point occurs to me, which I fhall ftate, 
and then releafe my readers from the conjurers 
circle, and this is the cafe of one Diodorus, vul- 
garly called Liodorus, a Sicilian .conjurer, who 
P4 by 
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by (fcells and incharrtmerits turned men into 
bfUte animals ind met?ttnorphofed almoft every 
tiling he bid his hands on; this fellow, vhea 
fee inhabitants of Catana would have perfuaded 
him to let them hang him quietly and content* 
fedly, as a conjurer and heretic ought, took coun- 
ftl of the devil and cowardly flew away to By-? 
*afltium bf the (horteft paflage through the air 
to the great difappointment of the fpe&ators % 
being jiurfued by the officers of juftice, not in- 
ieed through the air, but as juftice is accuftoihed 
to ti&Vel ptfk daudo, he took a fecond flight, and j> 
klightirtg ih -the city of Catana was providefttialty 
£atfght bf Leo the good bifbop of that city* Who, 
thfotomg hiin ihtQ a fiery furnace, roafted thi$ 
ftrange bird to the great edificatioh of all be? 
holder* (fid tandem a Lebne Qatanenft epifcopo> dir 
\flnd toiftuto ex imprwif* captus, frequenii in me* 
did tifbe pdpuhy in fifnatem igneam ihjeiiu^ ignif 
incendio ebnfumptus eft)— This anecdote is to be 
ftuhd in Thomas Fazellus, (lib. 5. r. i. arid 
ftgaih $*• j. deca. 1. rerum Sicularum) whfci 
fclofes his account with the following pious re* 
trftffc, naturally arifirig from his fubjec^ and 
#hich lihkll fet d<yym ift his own words*— Sit 
MfciiM juftitfo ptavaluit, et qui fe juduibm forte 
minus fajlo &lb Mdtis eripueruij efanftiviri mam* 
htt elfbi km fotuit. * Thus," fays he, 1 * divijM* 

*? juftice 
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^jufticfc prevailed; and he, Who had fnalcheti 
* c hiirnfelf out of the hands 0$. judges, who per- 
** hapfc were actuated by a zeal not (o juft as it 
** fliould be, ceuld pot efeape from tl}i$ holjr 
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£htis labor hicfuperis cantus herbafq\fequendi t 
SperneHdiqi timor ? Cujus commercia paRi 
Objlriifos habuefe Deos ? Par ere neceffi efi t 
Anjubat? Ignoti tantum piefate merentur^ 
Ah tecitis balttere minis ? Hoc juris momnes 
Eft lifts Juperos ? An babent bdc carmina certuih 
InHperitfa Deurn, qui mmiuih tiger /, quicquid 
Qbgitur ipfe, potejl ? , 

(Lucam. lib. vi; 491, &c.} 

HAVING in my preceding paper ftated 
fonae of the proofs, by which the ortho* 
fiox theologicians make good their charge of 
fcrcery againft Heretics, Jews and Mahometans, 
and flifcwa from their authorities, . faithfully and 
correctly quoted, how haturally the devil and 
Jus 'Agents take to all th«fe, who feparate frori* 
8 the 
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•the mother church of Rome ; having alfo briefly 
deduced the hiftory of magic from its origin and 
invention, and taken fome notice of thofe paf- 
fages in holy writ^ where forcerers and magici- 
ans are made mention of, I {hall now proceed to 
a more interefting part of my fubje£t, in which 
I /hall lay open the arcana of the art magic, and 
fhew what that wicked and myfterious compact 
is, on which it depends, and explain the nature 
of thofe diabolical engagements, which a man 
mult enter into before he can become an adept 
in.forcery. 

This compact or agreement, as grave and 
learned authors inform us, is fometjmes made 
cxprefsly with the great deyil himfelf in perfon, 
corporally prefenfc before wijtnefles, who takes an 
ogtth of homage and allegiance from his yaflal, 
and then endows him with the powers of magic; 
This was the cafe with a certain Arragonefe 
npblemai^ which Heifterback in his treatife upon 
miracles tells us he was a witnefs to, alfo of the 
Vidame Theophylus in die year 537, as related 
by Sigifbert : Sometimes it is done by memorial 
or addrefs in writing, in the manner of certain 
Norman heretics, who wrote a petition to the 
Sybills, as chief of the necromancers : This pe- 
tition fets forth that, " Whereas the parties 
P undcrfigning. had entered into certain articles 

"and 
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cc and conditions mnd by folema engagement 
* c bound themfelves faithfully to perform the 
f< feme* they now pray in the firft place the rati- 
c< iication of thofe articles and conditions on the 
** part of the Sybills ; and that they would be 
<4 pleafed in conformity thereunto to order and 
*' direct their under-agents and familiars to do 
** fuit and fervice to the contracting parties 
* * agreeably to condition ; and that when they 
** were fiimmoned and invoked to appear, they 
* c would be promptly forth^coming, not in their 
? c own fhapes, to the announce and offence of 
<l the contracting parties, but fprucely and hand- 
** fomely, like perfonable gentlemen; alfo that 
** the petitioners might be difcharged from the 
** ceremony of compelling them by the drawing 
* c of a circle, or of confining themfelves or their 
44 familiars within the fame, 

<c Secondly, That the. Sybills would be pleafed 
tt to affix feme feal or fignature to the convent 
" tion, by which its power and efficacy with 
* 4 their fubfervient familiars might be rendered 
tt more fecure and permanent. - 

& Thirdly, That the petitioners may be ex- 
f c empted from all danger, which might otherf 
€C wife accrue to: them, from the civil authority 
tt of magiftrates or the inquifitorial power of th* 
f* church, 

iC Fourthly, 
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u Fourthly, that all the temporal underta- 
u kings and purfuits of the petitioners in the* 
€€ courts and councils of princes may prosper 
u and fucceed ; ant! that good luck tnay attend 
u them in all kinds of gaming to their fuitabte 
u profit and advantage. 

tt Laftly, That their enemies of all forts may 
•* have no. power over them to do them hurt. 

€i That thefe conditions being granted and 
u performed^ tile petitioners on their part folemn- 
u ly promife and vow perpetual fealty and alle- 
u giance to their fovereigns, the Sybills, as in 
€< the convention itfelf is more fully fet forth * 9 
* f and that they will faithfully, and fo long as they 
u (hall live, make a facrifice and oblation of one 
41 human foul, every year to be offered up on the; 
«* day and hour of the day, in which this con- 
u vention fhall be ratified and confirmed by the 
u SybilKtie powers ; Provided always, That the 
** £ud high and mighty powers fhall iully and 
m Una fidt perform what is therein ftipulated 
** and agreed to on their parts in the prerni£- 
« es." 

This document is faithfully tranflalied from 
Father Delrius*s Latin treatife Difquifitiemtih 
Maguarum, Lib. 2. Quift* 4 : He fays that tt 
Was publicly burned at Paris together with thfe 
books of magic it refers to, and he quotes die 
* authority 
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authority of Crtfpetus de odio Satan* Difcurfu ij» 
for a more particular account $ but as Creipetus's 
book is not in my reach I can trace the Aory no 
further* 

In both theft cafes, whether the parties con* 
tract viva voce^ or proceed by petition, the con- 
ditions are the fame and confift, as we are told^ 
in an exprefs renunciation of the Chriftjan creed; 
the baptifmaJ rites are reverfedy and the devi^ 
or his representative, fcratches out the croft 
from the forehead with his nails, and re -baptize* 
his vaflal by a name of his own devifing ; theft 
are indifpenfaMe conditions : The devil alfo ex- 
acts fome rag or remnant of his vaflaPs gar- 
ment, as a badge of allegiance, and compels hint 
to make the oath within a circle drawn upon the 
ground, (which being a figure without begin- 
ning or end is a fymbol of divinity) in this ekek 
the figure of a crofs is to be traced out, on which 
the magician ele& tramples and kicks with dif~ 
dain ; he then requefts the devil to ftrike his 
name out of the book of life, and inscribe it ia 
the book of death; he next promifes to makq 
monthly or quarterly facrifices to the devil, which 
female magicians or witches perform by fucking 
*ut the breath of a new-horn male infant; h« 
proceeds to put fome fecret mark upon himfelf 
with the point of a aeedle, as the figa of the 

Beaft 
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Beaff or Antkhrift, in which mark there is 
great potency,, and in fome cafes, according to> 
Irenaeus, it appears that the devil infills uponf . 
cauterizing his difciples in the upper membrane* 
of the right ear* in others, according to Ter- 
tullian, in the forehead; this being done the 
magician ele& vows eternal enmity againft the 
Eucharifr, the Blefled Virgin, the Saints, the* 
Holy Relics and Images, and forfwears confef-* 
Con for ever ; upon which the devil ratifies his 
part of the compa&, arid die magic ceremony ia 
complete4 

On thefe conditions the devil feldom, if ever$ 
takes a terrific form, for fear of deterring hhi 
YOtaries, and oftentimes appears in great beau^ 
ty and with a very winning addrefsj as! he did tor 
Theodore Maillot, deputy governor of Lorraine^ 
viiiting him in the fhape of a very pretty girl^ 
(Upida ei like fait forma ptiella) and promifing hirtt 
a certain great lady in marriage, with whom 
MaiHot was dhtra&edlry in love ; the condition* 
ftipulated by the devil* on this vifit were of a 
piece with the lovely form he afliimed, for they 
$onfifted in injunctions only to perform all th<S 
Chriftian and moral duties,- to obferve his meagre 
Jays, to fay his maffes, and be regular in hia 
confeffions : Thefe unexpected ftipulations threw 
Maillot into ft> deep a melancholy, that his do-r 

mefiic 
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raeftic chaplain^ obferving it, extorted from him 
a confeffion of all that had pafledy and pioufly. 
cKflliaded him from any further interviews of 
that fort: Remigius, who relates the ftory in, 
his Daemoriolatria, gravely observes the judg- 
ment of heaven foon overtook him in a very ex- 
traordinary manner, for his horfe fell down upon 
finooth ground, and Maillot broke his neck by 
the fall. 

As to the magic powers, which the devil im- 
parts in return for thefe conceffions of his vota- 
ries, theologkians have different opinions, fome 
giving more and fome lefs credit to the miracle ; 
fcut the general opinion amongft them is that 
they are performed by the devil and his daemons 
by the celerity of art and motion with which 
one thing is fubftituted for another, but that 
there is no new creation in the cafe. They do 
not doubt but that there are certain figures, 
names and chara&er% which have a magical; 
power, as the nine cauldrons* the names of the 
four ' principal hinges of the world, the three- ~ 
times-feven characters of Mahometan device an<l 
many others; that there are rings and feals$ 
which are amulets and charms, inferibed with 
the names of Raphael, Salomon, Zachariah, Eli- 
fceus, Conftantine, The Maccabees and others ; 
that certain figns in the Zodiac engraved upon 

gems 
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by tyfeflf and inchantments turned men into 

brute animals and mctamorphokd almoft every 

thing he laid hit hands on ; this fellow, *rheit 

the inhabitants of Catana would have perfuaderf 

him to let them hang him quietly and content? 

edly, at a conjurer and heretic ought, toolc coun» 

ftl of the devil and cowardly flew away to By-* 

ibantmm by the (horteft paflagc through the air 

to the great di (appointment of the fpe#ators 1 

being purfued by the officers of juftice, not in* 

teed through the air, but as juftice is accuftomed 

to travel ptdt standi he took a fecond flight, and 

blighting fn the city of Catena waa providentially 

taught by Leo the good bMhop of that city, wh4 

throwing him into a fiery furnace, roaftfcd this 

ftrange bird to the great edification of all bet 

holders (fidtandtm Lmt Oatantnji epifcopo y dim 

vM vlfiuU ** imprtvlfi captus y frequtnti in mt+ 

did Ufbt JHpuh, in fornacem igntam injt£lu$ y ignit 

inctndio tlnftmptus t/l)— -This anecdote in to be 

tfwftd in Thomas Faxellus, (lib, 5. c. 1. and 

tgftlh lib, 3. dec a, 1, rtrum Sicuiarum) whto 

fclofca hie account with the following pious re* 

tftaffc, naturally arifmg from hit Aibje&, and 

Which I toil! fst dojarn In his own words*— Sit 

JtfttiHQ JuftM* pravaluity it qui ft judicibut firtt 

minui jujlt vtk mttis triputr*t % tf until viri mam* 

hit tliM Htn potuit, « Thus," fays he, 1 « divine 

* juftice 
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fieri ad confirmations, falfa fidei ; fed fide s 9 quam 
profitetur Eliza bet ba y eft falfa fides \ ergo ad con~ 
jfirmationem fidei, quam profitetur Elizabetba y Hon 
pojfunt fieri miracula-^KvA who now (hall defend 
our defenders of the faith ? 

It is acknowledged that forcerers and magici- 
ans can blight the grain, deftroy the fruits of 
the earth and make a bad harveft, which Remi- 
gius allures us is done by fprinkling certain duft 
in the air, which the daemon makes up and fup- 
J>lies them with for the purpofe.— 

Carmine lafa Ceres ft erilem wnefcit in herb am j 

Deficiunt lafi carmine fontis aqua ; 
Iticibus glandes, cantataq\ <vitibus wva 

Decidit, et nullo poma m&vtnte fluunt. 

Ovid. 

€t Witches can blight our corn by magic fpell, 
• " And with enchantments dry the fpringing well, 
" Make grapes and acorns fall at their command, 
*' And (hip our orchards bare without a hand/' 

Remigius fays the daemons do not only make 
up this powder or duft for the witches, but are 
particularly indulgent to them in the article of 
ground-mice, with which they devour all the 
toots of the grafs and grain j that the gad-fly is 
always within call, and that they have plenty of 
Wolves at command to fend into any fold or 
flock they think proper to deftroy : The learned 
: Vol, II. E author 
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author doubts if the devil a&ually makes theft 
wolves de novt>i but rather thinks that he hunts 
them up together, and drives the country; if this 
{port does not fucceed to his wifh, he thinks it 
probable the daemons themfelves execute die 
mifchief in the feapes of wolves— (vetifimile vi- 
lietur damQnes effe^ quifpecie lupina talem pauptritm 
faeiuntJ—Hz tells us mat he has brought many 
Witches to confefe thefe things, and though he 
acknowledges the power of their fpells for pro- 
ducing meats and viands, that have the appearance 
of a fumptuous feaft, which the devil furnifhes, 
ftill he gives a bad account of his cookery, for 
that divine providence fcldom permits the meat 
to be good, but that it has generally fome bad 
tafte or Anell, moftly wants felt, and the feaft is 
often without bread, - . 

Though heretics have obftinately denied the 
copulation of wizards with the female daemons 
called Succubae; and of witches with the males, 
or Incubi, yet the whole authority of the Catho- 
lic church with the bull of Pope Innocent VUL 
exprefsly affirms it for a fa& — (Communis tamat 
hac eft fententia Patrum^ Theokgorum et Phila~ 
Jbpborum doJJorum-—et pro eadem pugnat bulla In- 
Hocentii VIII. Pontificis contra malejicos).— It is 
alfo an orthodox opinion, that children may 
be begotten by this diabolical commerce^ and 
4 there 
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there is little doubt but that Luther was die 
foil of an Incubus. That witches are carried 
through the air by certain fpdls is confirmed by 
a hoft of wknefles, and the pperation is generally 
performed by fmearing the body with a certain 
x>intment, prepared by the daemons ; this oint- 
ment fcreral people have innocently made life of, 
particularly hufbands of ladies ufing witchcraft, 
and hare found themfelves wafted up chimnies 
and through windows at a furious rate and trans- 
ported fometimes an hundred miles from their 
own homes : Many curious inftances might be 
enumerated, but having related fo many I for- 
feear to trejpafs on my reader's patience any 
longer. 

I (hould be loth to have it fuppofed that I 
have fele&ed thefe anecdotes and quotations for 
die purpofe merely of calling a ridicule on the 
fuperftition of the Catholic church ; I can truly 
declare I did not take up the fubje& with any 
fiich defigrt, and hold the principle of religious 
animofity in as much abhorrence as any man 
living. When I have faid this in my own de- 
fence, I think it necefiary to add, that all the ac- 
counts I have turned over, which are pretty vo- 
luminous, are replete with the fame or greater 
abfurdities, than thefe I have produced ; all the 
reafoning is nothing but a maft of ignorance, 
£ z refine4 
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refined upon by fubtlety> infpired by fuperftition, 
and edged with acrimony againft fchifinatics and 
heretics, upon whom this terrible engine of for- 
cery has been turned with a fpirit of perfecution, 
that does no credit to the parties who employed 
it. 

The feet is that the Chriftian church in the 
early ages foon difcovered two important mat- 
ters of faith in the facred writings, which might 
be made ufeful weapons in her pofleffion ; I mean 
miracles and forceries; the one fhe referved to 
herfelf, the. other fhe beftowed upon her ene- 
mies - y and though there is every reafon to con- 
clude that both had ceafed in the world, fhe 
found her own intereft was concerned in pro- 
longing their exiftence : The ages that fucceed- 
ed to the introduction of Chriftianity were foon 
caft into the profoundeft ignorance by the irrup- 
tions of the barbarous nations, and credulity na- 
turally follows ignorance : the terrors of magic 
in thofe dark times readily took h^ld of fuperfti- 
tious minds j every thing that the dawnings of 
fcience flxuck out in that night of reafon, every 
thing that reviving art invented, even the little 
juggling .tricks and deceptions, that flight of hand 
performed to fet the crowd agape and fupport a 
yagrant life in idlenefs, were charged to forcery, 
«uid tortures : were employed to^ force out con- 

feffions 
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feflie i of fecret dealings and compa&s with the 
devifand his agents. Thofe confeffions were 
undoubtedly made, and as full and circiimftantial 
as the inquifitor chofe to prefcribe, and beings 
publifljed with the authority of office had their 
influence with mankind and were believed ; nay, 
k is but fair to fuppofe that the fathers and doc- 
tors of the church themfelves believed them, and. 
were fincere in their endeavours to extirpate 
forcery, thinking that they did God fervice. 

When we read of people being thrown alive 
into the flames for playing a few juggling tricks, 
which now would not pafs upon the vulgar at a 
country fair, and the devil him'felf brought in to 
father the performance, it is fhocking to huma-* 
nity and a violence to reafon; but we fhall cru- 
elly err againft both by afcribing all thefe a£is 
to perfecution, when ignorance and credulity 
are entitled to fo great a fhare of them : The 
churchmen of thofe ages were not exempt from 
the errors and darknefs of the time they lived in/ 
and very many of them not only believed the 
forceries of the heretics, but fwallowed the mi- 
racles of the faints : The genius of the Catholic 
religion in this illuminated and liberal period is 
of a different complexion from what the nature 
of my fubje& has obliged me to difplay ; of the 
enlarged and truly Chriftian principles, which now 
E 3 prevail 
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prevail amongft the profeflbrs of that fyfl*.* of 
faith, the world abounds with examples, and I 
am perfuaded, that if the tribunal of the Inquisi- 
tion was put afide, (a tribunal fo directly adverfe 
t& the religion of Chrift) the hateful tenet of in- 
tolerancy would foon be done away, and a'lpirit 
of meeknefs and mercy, more consentaneous to 
the principles of the prefent Catholics, would 
universally prevail. 



N* XXXV. 



BY reviling what hiftory has delivered of die 
firft poets of Greece we fhall be able to 
form a very tolerable conje&ure of the authors, 
whofe works Pififtratus collefted at the time he 
inftituted his library in Athens j but before I 
undertake this, it is proper to remark that fome 
authorities, ancient as well as modern, have 
tofcribed the honour of compiling Homer's rhap- 
sodies to Hipparchus the fon of Pififtratus, and 
not to Pififtratus himfelf: I am not willing 
therefore to pafs over the queftion without fome 
explanation of it. 

The ancient authorities I allude to are thofe 
tf Plato in his Hipparchus, and jElian in the 

Second 
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fecond article of his eighth book : The fir ft is a 
naked aflertion 5 the fecond fets forth more cij> 
cumftantially — That Hipparcbus the f on of Pifi~> 
Jlratus was the fifty who brought. Hojner 9 i poem 
to Athens and made the rhapfodifts rehearfe-Ahm 
in the general qffembly of the. Grecian Jfatej~JlM 
this author, -who & generally a faithful thppgfeg 
minute collector of anecdotes, exprefsly contra- 
di&s himfelf in the fourteenth article of the tfeif * 
tfeenth book, and tells us that Pififtrat¥$ copi- 
piled the Iliad and Odyffey of Homer : Cieer# 
in the quotation from his Orator mentioned in 4 
preceding paper gives the credit of the work tg 
Pififtratus ; Suidas under .the article, of Homer 
Jays— -That various perfons were at the pains of 
tollefling and arranging thefe booh in fucf eiding 
times 1 but of thefe Pififtratus of Athens was the 
firji. — Euftathius in his commentary on the Uia4 
concurs in the fame teftimonyj he fays— That 
the grammarians who compiled the Iliad, did it, a* 
it is f aid, by command of Pififtratus % that they cor* 
re&ed it at difcretion^ and that the principal of 
thefe was Ariftarchus, and next to him Zenodotus* 
(G>mm. ad Iliad, lib. t.) In this latter particjdar 
the learned commentator has fallen wtfo an er* 
ror ; for it is well known that ;the celebrated 
critic Ariftarchus, as well as Zenodotus, lived 
*nany years after the time o£ Pififtratus 2 I ftali 
E 4 mention 
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mention only one authority more on the fame 
fide of the qucftion, which I take to be mo>t 
decifive than any of the foregoing, and this is an 
ancient epigrammatift, who in a diftich upon a 
ftatue of Pififtratus celebrates him on this very 
account, and gives a very probable conjecture, 
that this ftatue was ere&ed in commemoration 
of the great work of the above-mentioned com- 
pilation. (AntboL lib. iv. cap. iv.) 

From thefe authorities, as well as from ftrength 
of circumftance, it feems highly probable that the 
founder of the firft public library fhould be ftu- 
dtous to enrich his collection with the poems of 
the Iliad and Odyffey. 

This important work was both extremely dif- 
ficult to execute, and attended with very con* 
fiderable expence in the progrefs of it. The 
rhapfodies of Homer were fcattered up and down 
amongft the cities of Greece, which the itine- 
rant poet had vifited, and were neccflarily in a 
very mutilated ftate or recorded in men's me- 
mories after an imperfcdt manner and by piece- 
meal only : In fome places thefe ineftimable re- 
liques had been confumed by fire; and in the 
lapfe of time it is natural to fuppofe they had 
fuffered many injuries by accident, and not a few 
by interpolation. Solon himfelf is accufed of 
having made infertions in favour of the Atheni- 
ans 
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ans for political purpofes. Nothing but the* 
moft timely exertions could have refcued them 
from oblivion, and Pififtratus by reftoring Homer, 
has juftly made his own name the companion of 
the poet's in immortality : To his ardour we 
are indebted for their prefent exiftence. Under* 
{landing that there were rhapfodifts, who went 
about the feveral Grecian ftates reciting, fomc 
an hundred, fome a thoufand lines in detached 
panages of the Iliad and Odyffey, he caufed pub- 
lic proclamation to be made of his defign to colled 
thofe famous poems, offering a reward to every 
man, who fhould bring him any fragment to affift 
his intended compilation, and appointing proper 
perfons to receive their refpeSive. contributions. 
The refort on this occafion foon became prodi- 
gious ; Pififtratus however, ftill intent upon the 
work, adhered to his conditions, and let no man 
go away without his reward, though the feme 
paflages had been furniflied ever fo often by 
others before him : The infpe&ors of the work 
by thefe means had an opportunity of collating 
one with the other, and reje&ing what appeared 
fpurious upon collation : This was an office of 
great delicacy, and the ableft men of the time 
were fele&ed for that purpofe, with liberal allow- 
ances for their trouble ; they were, many in 
number^ and when each had made his feparatc 
1 1 collection, 
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eolle&ion, and the rhapfodifts ceafed to come in, 
Pififtratus caufed them all to aflernble and pro- 
duce their feveral copies for general review: 
The whole was now arranged according to die 
natural order of the poems, and in that order 
Submitted to die final fupervifion of two perfons, 
who were judged moft competent : The poem, 
thus compiled and corrected according to their 
judgment and difcretion, was fairly tranfcribed 
and the copy with great folemnity depofited iif 
the library : Had the like care been extended to 
the Margites and the reft of Homer's poems, 
the world would probably have now been in 
pofieffion of them alfo; and it is fkir to conclude 
from the circumftance of their extindion, that 
both the Iliad and Odyfley would have fhared the 
feme fate, had not this event fo happily taken 
place under the patronage of Pififtratus. Let us 
mark this aera therefore as the moft important 
in the annals of literature, and let every man, 
who admires the genius of Homer, revere the 
jnemory of Pififtratus. 

Lycurgus we know brought Homer's poems 
out of Afia, and difperfed them amongft his 
countrymen at Lacedaemon j but Lycurgus con- 
fidered thefe poems as a collc&ion of maxims 
moral and political 5 he knew the influence, 
which poetry has over rude uncivilized tempers, 

and 
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and the feme reafons, that engaged him to em* 
ploy Ac fangs of Thales the Cretan in his firft 
preludes towards a conftitution of government,* 
led hirn to adopt and import the epic poems of 
the Iliad and Odyfley: He faw tney were of a 
fiiblime and animating caft, infpiring principles 
of religion,- love of our country, contempt of 
death and every heroic virtue^ that can dignify 
man's nature 5 that they rhanifefted to Greece 
what misfortunes attended the difuruon of her 
powers, and what thofe powers were capable of 
performing, when united 5 he wiflied to fee an 
iridiflbluble alliance and compact of all the ftates 
fcf Greece for their common glory and defence, 
but he wifhed to fee the ftate of Sparta, like the 
fons of Atreus, at the head of the league : In all 
thefe particulars the poems of Homer fully met 
his wifhes and fell in with his views, and as he 
had made his obfervations on die manners and 
characters of the Afiatics during his travels 
amongft them, he perfuaded himfelf the time 
might come, when the united arms of Greece 
would again prevail over the nations of the Eaft, 
especially when the natural bravery of the Greeks 
was Simulated by an heroic poem fo flattering 
to their country and fo encouraging to their 
topes. 

Pififtratus on the other hand was actuated by 

no 
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bo fuch public principles ; hut, though he had 
not a patriotic, yet he had an elegant mind, and 
the fame love of learning, which had di&ated 
the thought of erc&ing a public repository for 
fach works of genius as were worthy to be pre- 
ferred, iofpired him with the ambition of being 
the editor of Homer's fcattcrcd remains : This 
never once occurred to the Spartan legislator, 
who valued them not as poems, but as precepts, 
in which light they were no left beneficial in 
their fcparated ftate than when complete. 

The Athenian tyrant contemplated them with 
the eye of a critic, and perceiving they would 
make the fublimcft and mod perfect compilation 
the world had ever fcen, he ufhered them into it 
with all the paflton of an cnthufiaft : As he evi- 
dently perceived they inculcated no do&rine* 
inimical to monarchy, on the contrary that they 
recommended acquiescence under rule and obe- 
dience to difcipline, he obliged the rhapfodifts to 
rehearfc them publicly in the cars of Greece at 
the great feftival of the Panathena*a. 

The publication of Homer's poems in this 
ftate of pcrfc&ion was the cauie that produced 
fuch a flow of compofitions, cfpccially in the 
dramatic line ; for, as I before obfervt d, it ope- 
rated to the difcouragement (/epic writing, and 
few inftanccs of any poems under that defcrip- 

tion 
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tion occur after the compilation of the Iliad and 
Odyfley : Men of genius are not eafily difpofed 
to imitate what they defpair of equalling, and 
the contemplation of a perfed work in any 
branch of compofition will of courfe deter other 
adventurers from inferior attempts. 

The drama was now in its dawn and had 
made fome advances before the compilation of 
the Iliad and Odyfley, but it received fuch im- 
provement from thofe poems, that it is generally 
aflerted, and by Ariftotle amongft others, to hare 
derived its origin from Homer; in the further 
progrefs of thefe papers I fhall fully examine 
how that queftion ftands, for the prefent it will 
be my purpofe to take a review of the ftate of 
literature in Greece at this remarkable period, 
when Pififtratus founded his library in Athens ; 
a difquilition, which, although it will carry us 
into times of very remote antiquity and of doubt- 
ful hiftory, will I hope prove not devoid of 
entertainment even to fuch of my readers, as 
have not habituated themfelves to ftudies of 
this nature. 

It is for the fake of fuch, and in juftice to the 
•pinion I would wifh to imprefs of the amiable 
chara6ter of Pififtratus, that I fubjoin to this 
paper fome explanation of the term Tyranty by 
which in conformity to hiftory I have been 
/ ....'. T obliged 
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^obliged to denominate him : The word accent- 
ing to our conftru&ion of it conveys the moft 
odious idea, but when it was applied to Pifi- 
ftratus it was a tide of royalty and not a term 
cf reproach : In the age of Homer, Hefiod> and 
the Greek poets of that date the word was not in 
ufe j they ufed no term but BafiUus^ which they 
applied even to the crueleft of defpots, as the 
learned reader may be convinced of, if he will 
confult the Odyfley, (Rbap. E. 84.) This is a 
point of criticifm fo well agreed upon by all 
philologifts, that the Hymn to Mars, which 
fome have attributed to Homer, is by internal 
evidence now fully convicted of being pofterior 
to him, becaufe the term Tyrannus is found in 
it. The word is faid to be derived from the 
Tyrrhenians and to have come into ufe about 
the age. of Archilochus, who flourifhed in the 
eighteenth Olympiad, many years fubfequcnt to 
Homer and prior to Pifxftratus, at which timej 
{viz. the age of Archilochus) Gyges, Tyrant of 
Lydia, was the firft fo intitled: For this we 
have the authority of Euphorion* a writer born 
in the exxvt Olympiad, and librarian to Anti- 
ochus the Great, king of Syria \ alfo of Clemen* 
thehiftorian, (Strom. 1*) 
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N° XXXVI. 

I NOW propofe to review the ftate of litera- 
ture in Greece antecedent to the time when 
Pififtratus founded his library in Athens. 

Letters, or the alphabet, were probably im- 
ported into Greece from Phoenicia: This is 
afcribed to the poet Linus ; this poet, according 
to the fabulous tafte of the times, was of divine 
origin, being reputed the fon of Apollo by 
Terpfichore, according to other accounts of 
cither Mercury, or Amphimarus, by Urania: 
If in a pedigree fo doubtful we may chufe for 
©urfelves, Mercury, as inventor of the lyre, 
feems to have a preferable claim to Amphimarus 
or Apollo, for Linus is faid to have been tho 
father of lyric poetry j he is alfo recorded as the 
inftru&or of Hercules in letters, but if the elder 
Orpheus was alfo his difciple, he muft have been 
of too early an age to have been contemporary 
with Hercules, for Orpheus is placed eleven 
ages before the fiege of Troy. Hercules may 
have been inftru&ed by the Theban Linus, wha 
was confidently junior to this of Chalcedon ; 
Linus of Thebes was the fon of the poet Eu* 
xnolpus, and imparted to Greece the knowledge 
•f the globes i he alfo before the time of #efi94 

compofed 
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compofed a poem, in which he gives the gene- 
alogy of the deifies ; all we know reflecting it is 
that it differs in fome particulars from Hefiod's 
Theogony: He paid dearly for the honour of 
being Hercules's preceptor, for that deified 
hero put Linus to death ; though he gave the 
genealogy of the heathen gods, he is fuppofed to 
have taught a fublimer doctrine of the Unity of 
the Supreme Being. 

Of the name of Orpheus grammarians reckon 
no fewer than five epic poets ; their hiftories aire 
involved in fable, and their diftinftions uncertain 
and obfcure. The Thracian Orpheus, wko is 
the elder of the name, is faid to have been the 
difciple of Linus and to have lived before the 
Trojan war eleven ages : He was a prophet as 
well as a poet, and inftituted many ceremonies 
in the Pagan theology; he delivered precepts in 
Verfe relative to the modes of initiation: 'The 
inyfterious rites of Ceres and Bacchus are' fup- 
pofed to have originated with him, but as it is 
pretty clear that thefe rites were Egyptian, they 
might be introduced, but not invented, by Or- 
pheus. 

The fecond Orpheus was firnamed Ciconaeus 
or Areas, and was alfo of Thracian extraction * 
he is faid to have flouriflied two generations be- 
fore the fieg* of Troy 3 he alfo was ah heroic 

poet 
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poet and wrote fables and hymns addreffed to 
the deities. Orpheus Odryfius and. Orpheus 
Camarinseus were epic poets, but he, who was 
firnamed Crotoniates, was. contemporary with 
Pyiftratus and lived in great favour and famili- 
arity at the Athenian court ; he is faid to have 
written the Argonautics, the hymns and the 
poems de Lapidibus now in our ha/ids. 

The antients, in the true fpirit of fable, 
afcrlbed miraculous powers to the harmony of 
Orpheus's lyre, and almoft all the Roman poets 
have echoed his praifes in the fame fanciful 
ftrain. Ovid gives us a lift of foreft trees that 
danced to his lyre, as long as a gardener's ca- 
lendar : (Meiam.fab. 2. lib. 10.) Seneca in his 
Hercules Purens gives him power over woods, 
livers, rocks, wild beafts and infernal fpirits, 
(Here. Fur. 569.) Horace adds to thefe the 
winds, and Maniliys places his lyre amongft the 
* conftellatioris, having enumerated all its fuper- 
natural properties in the following fhort but 
comprehensive 'and nervous defcriptibn, 

At fyraiid&ii per. ceehm cirnibus inter 
. . Sideret conJj>idtur t 9*4 fuortdajn Ctyerat Qrpbeuc 

Ojme quid attigtratctntuyManefqi per ipfos 
. fecit iter 9 dmmtqy infetnm carmine leges* 
r JiycjLmiljg bw%JmU\fq s >j><ltentui [ .ca»f« : 
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^Tuncfilnms effaxa traBertt, iritne Jiii+et duett % 
St tapit hn'menfum mumdi ttvtttfnks orbtm. 

MAtftt. : 

Of the name of Mufaus there "were alfo leve- 
ral poets ; the elder, or Athenian JfauJaeus, foh 
of Antiphemus, was the fcholar of OipReiis. 
The poetry of thefe antient bards was chiefly 
addrefled to the fervices of religion ; their hymns 
were chaunteid as parts of divine worfhip, and 
the power of divination was afcribed to them, a» 
the natural tribute of a barbarous multitude to 
men of fuperior and enlightened. talents: The 
knowledge of fimples and their ufe in healing, 
difeafes or wounds was amongft the art% Ijy 
which thefe early benefa&ors to mankind at- 
*trafted the revereiice of the vulgar, and Mufeus 
is faid to have compofed a poem on the cure of 
difeafes : This Mufeus was the father of Eu- 
molpus, and it" will be found by them, who have 
curiofity. to fearch into the records of thefe an- 
tient bards, that the great prerogative's of pro* 
phet and poet defcended "regularly through cer- 
tain families after the manner x>f the Eaftern and 
JewHhcafts. Bumlpu^ who was of this ftinil^ 
befides die hymns afid retfes he ectopofed tpon 
the myfteries of Ceres aftd'Bafcchiiv p6flefled 
the art of divination \yy infpt£Hon of the hutnaa 
palm > an art of Egyptian origin. ' v 
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Thamfris) thefonofPfailammori, is reckoned 
amoogft the epic ipoets, who £©uwflied .before 
the time of Hoaier : He compared a .'long poem, 
coaMirtg of yearly (three .thoufand lines, intitled 
The Theology ; but as this could not be deno~ 
initiated an .epic poem, Add as no record temains 
m£ any compofition of his in that bi'anch of po* 
atty, k is a great doubt whether it is not owing 
Jto fte fi&obs of the early grammarians, Who 
itoe induftridus to detract from the originality 
mi Homer's epic, that Thamyris and to many 
aothcr* are enumerated under that description of 
poets antecedent to Homer) for fome accounts 
make Thamyris the eighth epic poet prior to 
Homer, an authority to Which no credit fecms 
du*. 

Marfyas and Olympus are fuppofcd to have 
lived in the time, of the Af gaqautic expedition, 
but they, as well as Aa$km % are more cele- 
brated for their nwfcal talents and inventions, 
than for their fkSB m poetry : Of t>mb'docus^ 
Phemius and Jjiohts the Centatir, fuppofed to 
Jiave been poet^afifecedent to Homer, t find no 
particulars. 

Th<J exa$ tufce, in which Heftod W4, ;a£ re-> 

ferring to the age of .Homer, remains a (point .^f 

contrwerfy bx the ^chronology, of thi* posts : 

They, whp giY*i<jr«>t t to &? Mtrfa* Ap i» by 

Fa fome 
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fane fuppofed to have written in competition 
with Homer, muft place him as his contempo- 
rary; thebeft authorities fix him in a period 
fomewhat antecedent to Homer's; Aulus'GeU 
litis inclines to the opinion of Hefiod being pos- 
terior to Homer, but Ariftophanes in his comedy 
of The Frogs places Homer in order of time 
after Hefiod : He introduces the poet jfEfchylus 
reciting the praifes of Orpheus in the firft place, 
fecondly of Mufieus, thirdly of Hefiod, and hftly 
of Homer, which order of placing them the old 
fcholiaft interprets to apply to the times, ' in 
which they lived ; the paflage is as follows : 

" The holy rites of worfhip Orpheus taught, 

*< And warned me to abftain from human blood % ■ 

" In divination and the healing arts 

" Mufaeus was my matter : Hefiod gave 

" The ufeful leflbn how to till the earth, 

*' And mark'd the feafons when to fow the grain, 

" And when to reap j but Homer, bard divine ! 

41 Gods, to what heighth he foars, whilft he arrays . 

•* The warrior bright in arms* directs the fight* ^ 

" And with heroic virtue fires the foul !" 

(Aristoph. Froos.) 

■ The bards of the Orphean family and others 
of high antiquity employed their talents in com- 
pofing hymns and officer of dtvotion ; and it is 

• natural : tbot &ch (hould : U *he> fkft ufe and ap- 

• - * i - plication 
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plication 6f the powers of poetry; the reafon is 
good on both fides why there fhould in all times 
have fubfifted an alliance between . poetry and 
prayer. Metre aids and is adapted tp the me* 
mory ; it accords to mufic and is .the vehicle of 
enthuilafm ; it makes die moral do&rines of re- 
ligion more fublime, and the myfterious ones 
more profound ; it can render truth more ^wful 
and fuperftition more impofing; If the eaftern 
nations have fet apart a language for their priefts 
pnd dedicated it as .facred to the purpofes of 
prayer, we may well believe that the antient 
heathen bards, who were chiefly Afiatic Greeks, 
performed religious rites and ceremonies in me- 
tre, with accompaniments of mufic, to which 
they were devoted in the extreme : The hymns 
pf David and the patriarchal prophecies were in 
jnetre, and fpeak for themfelves; we have the 
fame authority for knowing that the Chaldean 
worlhip was accompanied with mufic; the fa<9: 
does not need illuftration; the divinations of 
Alu&us and the hymns of Orpheus were of the 
feme chara&er . initiations were performed, ora- 
cles were delivered and even laws promulgated 
in verfe ; The influence of poetry over the hu«* 
man heart is : cqeyal with it, not limited by time 
ar&Quntry, but lunverikl to the world in all its 
parts and all its. periods ; it is the language of 
F 3 rapture, 
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raptor*, fprings with invention arid flows with 
devotion \ the enthufiaft in love or glory break* 
forth into it fponfaneoufty, and the voice of la* 
mentation, attuned by fenfibUity, fells naturally 
into Aumberfrt 

When 1 am fpeaking of the Oracular Poet*, 
or Diviner^ k is not poffible to pafs over tfie 
SyHlbj die moft extraordinary in this order of 
bards ; their oracles have been agitated by tfte 
learned in all ages, and received with the utmoft 
veneration and refpeft by the Greeks ftiit^ and 
afterwards by the Romans : He&then writers *nd 
ibme of the firft and ftloft refye&able father* of 
the Chriitiait Church refer to them without he-» 
fitatian, and the fa£t of their exigence refts upon 
fuch ftrength of teftimony, as feems to amount 
to hifforical demonstration and imiverfal aflent. 
It appears thatthe Delphic and Erythrean Sybilbj 
yrho were the oldeft of the name, lived before 
the Trojan war : The verfes of the Erythrip&l 
Sybil!, foretelling the coming of Chrift, are feri-i 
oufly referred to by Eufebius and St. Auftin* 
they are thirty-three in number, and now in our 
hands. She, who was feppofed to have offered 
the nine volumes of orades to Tarquiniufr Prtf* 
cus at Rome, was the Cumaean ; the Chaldaean, 
Perfic or Hebrew Sybrll prophefied of Alexan- 
der of Macedon j the HeDefpontic was coeval 
I with 
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wjth Solon i the Samian and others lived in' 

later pcwds* 
Of thje Captollne Oracles there is ample 

room to dofibt; fuch a political engine in the 

hands of the priefts and to a certain degree 
tuider du; direction of the Patrician order, offer- 
od opportunities fpr abufe too tempting to be 
withftood in a conftitution fo fubject to popular 
commotions? it is true they were (paringly ^>- 
plied to, and never brought out but in prefling 
exigencies, yet thofe exigencies and the blind 
idolatry of the people encouraged the abufe bj 
its pra&icabUity as well as by its expedience. 
There is a, .gaflage in Cicero's private letters, 
•which makes confeflion to this very point. The 
original oracles were deftroyed by fire together 
with the Capitol itfel£ in which they were de- 
pofited { the fubftitutes, which were collected in 
Greece and many other parts of the world to re? 
place them, were finally •burned by Stilicho in 
the reign of the emperor Honorius. 

The lines, which have come down to us un- 
der the character of Sybilline Oracles, muft be 
cautioully admitted 5 their authenticity is dubi- 
ous in moft parts, evidently fictitious in many, 
tut fome paflages have by great authorities been 
<:onfidered as genuine : The great critic Bentley, 
pairing of them generally in his diflertations 
F4 on 
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onPhalaris, calls the Sybilline Oracles now extant 
elumfy cheats: The learned profeflbr Whlfton 
has inveftigated them with much induftry and 
ibme addrefs * he feparates certain parts, which he 
believes to be genuine, and his argument merits 
(erious confideration : I am aware that this 
author muft be heard with referve in matters of 
predi&ion, forafmuch as he lived long enough 
to fee two completions of his own Milennium : 
He traces the interpolated paflages however with 
coniiderable fagacity and imputes them with good 
appearance of reafon to the heretical fe&aries of 
the fourth century ; thofe, which he adopts as 
genuine, he translates into literal profe, and they 
are curious records. External teftimonles make 
ilrongly in favour of thefe paflages, and it is re- 
markable that the fagacity of critics have urged 
no internal chara&ers in evidence againft them. 
The elder Sybill has predictions of Homer and 
the Trojan war ; their ftile much refembles that 
of Homer himfelf, and antient writers do not 
fcruple to fay that Homer borrowed feveral of 
thefe Sybillinc lines and inferted them in his po- 
em, as the Sybill herfelf foretells he would do in 
the following words, viz. — Then an old lying 
writer Jhall appear in that time again, counter- 
feiting bis country, Being alfo dim-Jighted : He 
Jhall have much wit and eloquence, and Jhall com- 

pojt 
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pofe a wife poem, made up of two parts , and he /ball 

fay be was born at Chios j and he Jhall ufe the fame 

verfe: He Jhall be the firft that Jhall much adorn 

the commanders in the war by hispraifes y Priamus's 

fin ffetlor and Achilles the fin of Peleus and all 

other's who are famous in war^ and he Jhall make the 

Gods to affft them, writing falfely in everything. 

(8ib. Or. lib. viii. v. 357 ad 368.) 

This is amongft the paflages which Mr, 
Whifton thinks genuine ; it is curious at leaft^ 
and the reader muft fubfcribe as much or little 
of his belief to it, as he thinks it deferves ; but of 
the a£hial exiftence of thefe antient prophetefles 
he will find fufficient teftimony, and if he chufes 
to clofe with the translator in his deductions, he 
will conclude thzt-r- fPhil/l God fint his Jewijb 
prophets to the nation of the Jews from Mofes to 
Malachiy he feems alfo to have fent all along thefe 
Gentile prophet effes to the Gentiles^ for their guid- 
ance and direction and caution in religious mat- 
ters. 

I fhall obferve in general, that thefe Sybilline 
oracles are illuminated and fupported by the 
fourth Eclogue of Virgil, which by the beft 
opinions is decided not to allude to Hefiod's 
poems, as fome have interpreted it* The Sybill 
chaunted her oracles, ftanding on a ftone, in a 
Wild ipanner and with the voice of one that was 

frantic: 
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frantic : Thcfe oracles declare the defotation of 
empires, and the various convulsions of nature 
hy earthquakes inundation* and volcanoes,; . 
Some revolutions are diftin&ly pointed PUt^ 
other things are (hadowed diftandy and in ob- 
fcurky ; but wfatt is moil extraordinary upo% ' 
the whole »*, that certain events in tinges* shaft 
xnuft have been pofterior t(> the compoftfjqji tf 
theft verib^-even admitting them to be.fpuriqtis, 
{ctm to fulfil' tbefe predidions in a vtry fwgular 
manner. The following paflage, relative to the 
conflagration* refurre&ion and renovation of all 
things is ftktied from the fourth book of ora* 
<les > which Mr, Wbiftoa judges to be genuine j 
I give the translation in his vrorde, viz. If you 
will not be petfuaded by me+ mett ef an evil 
heart t but urve unrighte$ufnef$ and receive thcfe 
advices with a pervtrfe mind, a fire Jhall come into 
the world, and thefeftgns JhaH appear in ityjwordf 
and the found of a trumpet, when the fun rifes y and 
dill the world Jhall hear a bellowing and vehement 
noife, and the earth /hall burn j and after the fire 
hath dejiroyed all mankind, and all cities and rivet} 
And feat Jhall be foot, and ajbe.s, and God Jhall exfint 
guijh this immenfefire, which he ^adkindled % out (f 
4hofe bones and ajket Godjhqll again form men ; and 
when he hath made them as they were before, theft 
Jhall the judgment h ; in whiek QodJhaU a& jufily % 

judging 
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judging the world again ; and thofe men, who have 
Jived wickedly ', the. earth Jball cover them ; but they 
who are righteous JhalT live again on the earth, 
G W giving ih* pious fpirit and life andfajkienf 
provifiom $ and then all men Jball fee tbemfehres* 
Adofi happy is that man I who Jball be in being at 
that time, 

lift $onclufion I think: it a fair remark to be 
made aptin thefe famous Sybilline verfes, that 
the evidence there is of interpolations in feveral 
part* of them makes ftr-ongly for the prefump* 
toon, that there did really exift certain antient 
and genuine verfes, uttered by true or pretended 
prophetefles, called Sybills, whereupon thefe fe- 
veral forgeries were grounded;* The aiTent of 
the learned, both Heathen and Chriftian, cor- 
roborates this opinion; but whether the copy 
now. in our hand does or does not contain any 
genuine lines of thefe Sybills, is a queftion I 
will not now take on myfelf to difcufs ; all that 
need be faid on this point at prefent is, that there 
are fome paflages, whofe antiquity is eftablifhed 
by the references and quotations of the old Hea- 
then writers, and againftr which no obje&tons 
can be drawn fi;om the internal characters and 
aarks of the text. 
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THE firft cfftrfions of poetry having been 
addreffed to prayer and worfhip, to Ac 
myfteries and genealogies of the deities, to reli- 
gious rites, facrifices and initiations, and to the 
awful promulgation Qf oratles' by- enthufiaftic 
SybiHs, chauriting forth to the aftonifhed raulti*- 
tude their tremendous denunciations, the time 
was now in approach^ -when that portion of di- 
vine infpiration, which feems to be the moving 
Spring of poetry, fhould branch into a new de- 
partment. 

When the human genius was more matured 
and better qualified by judgment and experience, 
and the thoughts, inftead of being hurried along 
by the furious impulfe of a heated fancy, began 
to take into fober contemplation the worldly 
aflions of men, and die revolutions and changes 
of human events, operating upon fociety, the 
poet began to prepare himfelf by forethought 
and arrangement of ideas for the future purpofes 
of compofition : It became his firft buftnefs to 
contrive a plan and ground -work for the (true- 
ture of his poem ; he faw that it muff have uni- 
formity, fimplicity and order, a beginning, a 
tfiiddlc and an end ; that the main object muft 

be 
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be intereftingf and important, that the incident! 
and acceffary parts muft hinge upon that obje&, 
and not wander from the central idea, on whicfc 
the whole ought to reft ; that a fubjed cbrre* 
fponding thereto, when elevated by language; 
fuperior to the phrafe and dialogue of the vulgar^ 
would conftitute a Work: more orderly and bet- 
ter conftru&ed, dian what apofe from the fudden 
and abrupt effufioris of unpremeditated verfe. 

In this rhanner Homer ', the great poet of anti- 
quity, and the father and founder* as I muft 
think, erf epic poetry, revolving in his capacious 
mind the magnificent events of the Grecian all 
fociation for the deftrudion of Troy, then freflfc 
in the tradition, if not in the memories of. hi} 
contemporaries, planned the great defign of his 
immortal Iliad. With this plan arranged and 
fettled in his thoughts beforehand, he began to 
give a loofc to the force and powers of his ima- 
gination in ftrains and rhapfodies, which by fre- 
quent recitation fixed upon his memory, and f 
as he wariped with the advancing compofition, 
he (allied forth in fearch of hearers, chaunting 
his verfes in the aflemblies and cities, that re- 
ceived him j his fancy working out thofe won- 
derful examples of the fublime, as he took his 
folitary migrations from place to place : When 
be made bis paflages by fea, and committed 

himfetf 
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himfelf to the terrors of the ocean, the grandeft 
fcenes in nature came under his view, 2nd hit 
|>Uftic fancy, feizing vttxy object that accorded 
to its pUrpofes, melted and compounded it into 
jhe mafs and matter of the work, on whidt hit 
J>rain was labouring 1 Thus with nature in hi* 
tyc t infpiration at his heart and contemplation 
/ever a&ive, fecured by folitude againft external 
interruption) and undifturbed by worldly carol 
and concerns from within, the wandering bard 
performed what time has never equalled and 
•what to all pofterity will remain the ftahdard of 
j)erfedion.~-/&/K nemb in mdgnis jublimitate^ in 
farvis propri*tete s Juperaverk: Idem Uttus mc 
ffeffitS) jucundus et gravis, turn copia turn brtvitaU 
toifaHlis} nee poet kd modo fed oratorid virtu* 
Itntinentijftmus. (tytini. lit. x.) w Him no one 
•* ever excelled in fublimity on great topics, in 
"propriety on fmall ones ; whether diffufed or 
^iCompi-efled, gay or grave, whether for his 
tc abundance or his brevity, he is equally to bt 
, u admired, nor is he fiipereminent for poetical 
u : talents only but for Oratorical alfo." 

There is no doubt but Homer compofcd other 

poems befides his Iliad and Odyfley : Ariftotle 

in his Potties decidedly afcribes The Margites 

^ to Homer; but as to the Uias Minor and the 

. Cypriacs, though it is evident thefe .poems were 

u.. . in 
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k4\is haaiiky yet be feems ignorant <*f tkeir am- 
thor $ tbeipdage I allude towiU be found in tbt 
f*©!ity-thiTd chapter of hisfloctics-j he k-eom- 
parteg theie two poems with the Ilrai *nd:Odyfr 
ley, fc^fartttlhing "ftibje&s forthedraiBB, attdtob- 
fcrves that the :fl»ge could ndt properly -draw 
t6b\fet«lfe Or at rtioft two pJots for tragedy from 
the fttaU'and Odyfiey refpeaivdy, whereas n»njr 
tBt^ht*beitaken from the Cypriacs, '*nkl he enu- 
irmkm to *he- amoimt of ten, which'raight be 
fcilfcd- Snathe IMas Minor: ft is evident by the 
t*mteffi/that heroes not think either of thefe 
•pderns irtrere competed by-Homer, und no lefe 
^vidertt "that He does net know to whom xthey 
•arc to fee afcribed ; their high antajuiiy therefore 
is the .only point, 'which this celebrated critic 
has put Y>ift of doubt. 

The Ilias Minor appears to have 'been a 
pe^, which inchides the "taking'rf nHroy.and 
'the^retufn of the-Gtetfks : The incidents of die 
"jflEheid, as far afc they refer to'ttoeTfwjjan (Lory, 
ieemfohav^^een taken from this poem, rand in 
pattkAlai"the epifodefcf Sinon,* wfcith.fcTunghgJft 
'die dramatic fubje&s mentioned byAriftotte: 
The* controverfy "between Ajax:*nd lHyfles:fbr 
•the armour of ActfiHes was copied by Ovid from 
the fame poem. If this work is: not to be given 
to Homer, we 'rmift belidve it was tttxtten-fince 
4 the 
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the Iliads from the evidence of its title ; but if 
the author's name was loft in Ariftotle's time* 
his antiquity is probably little fliort of Ho- 
mer's : Some fcholiafts have given this poem to 
Lefches, but when Lefches lived and of what 
country he was I find no account. 

The Cypriacs are fuppofed to contain the 
love-adventures of the Trojan ladies during die 
iiege, and probably was a poem of fidtion. . He* 
rodotus has an obfervation ifi his fecond book 
upon a pafiage in this poem, in which Paris is 
faid to have brought Helen from Sparta to Troy 
in the fpace of three days, whereas Homer lays 
they were long driven about on their voyage 
from place to place ; from this want of corre- 
spondence in afaft of fuch confequence, Herct- 
dotus concludes upon fair grounds of criticifm, 
that Homer was not author of the Cypriacs, 
though Pindar afcribes it to him: Some give 
' the Cypriacs to Hegefias of Salamis, others to 
t Stafinus a^oet of Cyprus, and by fome Homer 
■ is (aid to have given this poem, written by him- 
: fclf, by way' of portion to his daughter married 
: to Stafinus ;' this daughter of Homer was called 
rArfephhrie, and his fons Theriphon and Thep- 
j laus : iNivkri ttenflated the Cypriacs into Latin 
t verfe : Many mort poems are afcribed to Ho- 
mer,. which wouH b&.t$dip'*& to particujbrize, 
c _ ' ' they 
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they arc enumerated by Suidas, whom the reader, 
if his curiofity fo inclines him, may readily con- 
fult. 

As to any other information perfonally re* 
Reding this great poet, it his been given to the 
world fo ably by the late Mr. Wood, in his eflay 
§n the original genius and writings of Horner^ that 
I can add nothing on the occlfioii, except the 
humble recommendation of my judgment in its 
favour. The internal evidence which this cflayift 
adduces to fix the birth-place and early refidence 
of his poet in Ionia, is both learnedly collected 
and fatisfa&orily applied;: He Obfcrves that Ho- 
mer in his genera) manner of . defcribing the 
geography of countries, fpeaks of them as more 
or lefs diftant in proportion to their bearing from 
Ionia j he defcribes Zephyrus as a rude and 
boifterous wind, blowing frc4n Thrace; this 
circumftartce had been urged againft Homer as 
a proof of his error in geography, and the foft 
and gentle quality of Zephyrus, fo often cele- 
brated by poets in all time** is quoted in aid 
of the charge i but the fegacity and local know- 
ledge of Mr; Wood divert the accufetion, and 
turn it into an argument for afcertaining the fpot 
of Homer's nativity and .refidence, by reminding 
us, that when the poet defcribes the wind blow- 
ing from the. Thracian moui^ains upon the 
. r VoL. II. . G ^gwn 
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JEgean fea, it muft of ccmrfe be a Weft wind 
in refpeft to Ionia, from which circumftance tifci 
draws his confequence that Homer was an Ioni- 
an. This argument muft furely be latisfa&ory as 
to the place, in which the poem was written ; arid 
when we hare located Homer in Ionia, wnilft 
he was employed in writing his poem, we have 
one point of doubt at leaft cleared up in his hrf- 
tory to our conviction, and his accuracy in one 
branch of knowledge vindicated from the cavils 
of critics. 

Having eftabliflied this point, viz. that Homer 
was an Afxatic Greek, inhabiting the fea coaft, 
or an ifland on die coaft of Ionia, and having 
vindicated his accuracy in geographical know- 
ledge, the ingenious author of die eflay proceeds 
to (hew, by way of corollary from his proposition 
thus demonstrated, that Homer muft have been 
a great traveller 5 that geographkai knowledge 
was in thofe days 00 otherwise to be acquired ; 
that he appears, to have been thoroughly ton- 
verfant in the arts of building and. navigating 
fhips; as then tlhderftood and pnwStifed j and that 
his map of Greece^ which both Strabo, Apol- 
fodortis die Athenian, Menogenes and Demetri- 
us of SfceJpfis illuftrated in fo diffufive a man- 
ner* 1 puts it out of doubt, that he muft have 
vifited N the feveval countries and furveyed them 
- 1" $ with 
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<*4th tortfftion, Isfok He <mihi We toid them 
down Witfc*wh geographical atooraty : Certain 
it ky that fo'greit «fcs the Authority bf Ebin^r's 
torigiittd chart, ttat it tfa$ a tew m foms titles 
ttat the ytmth flkould learn it by heart * that So- 
lon ipjf^aled to it for eftablifhlhg die right of 
Athene t* Salamis In preference to the claims of 
thfc Megarenfiansj and that territorial property 
and dominion were in feVeral iriftarices detidfed 
by referring to this Homeric chart: Another 
feV&eht:* of Homer's travels he detfVefc from his 
titely <feun*ations of national chaf aAe^ which 
M ObftTVes ftre marked tfifch fb& pfreeifoh tod 
fuJ)ported throughout with Tuck cohfiftehcy^ aj 
tot to altofr as to think that ne tmM have &c- 
ijoirfcd tKs knowledge of mankind from any 
•ffitt loftrce but his own obferVatioris. 

It is triore than probable Homer did hot com- 
mit his po£ms to writing ; it is mere conjecture 
whether that invention was a&u&Uy in exigence 
at ttft tirn£ M lived ; there is nothing in his 
#&ri& that favours this conj4£ture, and in fuch 
a ckft'fileitce is Something more than negative : 
The retention of fuch compositions is certainly 
an iftbnifhing effort of the human rheriftry, but 
inftanees are not Wanting of the like nature in 
early and uncivilised ftate$> and the memory is 
capable of being expanded by feabit and efctreife 
G 2 to 
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to tn extraordinary and almoft unlimited com* 
pais. Unwritten Compofitions were always in 
verfe j and metre was certainly ufed in aid of 
memory* It muft not however be taken for a 
confequence, that writing firft came into ufe 
when Pherecydes and Cadmus firft compofed in 
profe, as fome have imagined 5 for it undoubtedly 
obtained before their time, and was probably 
brought into Greece from Phoenicia. 

The engraving of the laws of Draco is fup- 
pofed to have been the firft application of that 
art ; but it was a work of labour, and required 
the tool of the artift, rather than the hand of the 
penman. Thales and Pythagoras left us no 
writings behind them, though they fpread their 
learning over Greece and from their fchook 
peopled it with philofophers. The unwritten 
drama was long in exiftence before any compo- 
fitions of that fort were committed to writing* 
Solon's laws were engraved in wood or ftoae, 
and there appears to have been but one table of 
them. Of Lycurgus's regulations there was no 
written record ; the mind of the judge was the 
depofitary of the law. Draco publifhed his laws 
in OlyiUp. xxxix; Pififtratus died in Olymp. 
Ixiii : A century had nearly pafled between die 
publication of thefe laws and the firft institution 
of a public library at Athens ; great advances 

no 
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no doubt were made within that period in the 
art of writing ; neverthelefe ft was by no means 
an operation of facility in Pififtratus's time, and 
his compilation of Homer's Iliad and Odyffey 
was a work of vaft labour and of royal expence : 
The book remained at Athens a* a princely mo- 
nument of Ins munificence and love of letters ; 
his library was reforted to by all 1 nfen of fcience 
in Greece, but copies of the work were not 
circulated till the time of the Ptolemies 5 even 
Alexander of Macedon, when he had poflcfled 
himfelf of i compleat copy of his favorite poet, 
locked it up in the rich cheft, of which he had 
defpoiled King Darius, as the moft worthy cafe, 
in which he 'Could inclofe fo ineftimable a trea* 
fure ; When a copy of Homer was confidered 
by a prince as a pofleffion fo rare, it cannot be 
fuppofed his written works were in many hands : 
As for the detached rhapfodies, which Lycurgus 
in more early times brought with him out of 
Alia, they muft have been exceeding imperfeS} 
though it is to be prefumed they were in wri- 
ting. 
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T7ROM the iwci^y of tranf^bw i> th* 
Jf . tiw of Pififoatitf, and the 4$£jftUta qf 

S < %^ 1 8o44. c9mP*«S PSfiWt Vtiifiji < «iftc4 
only in the-ajeinqrie* of the rjutf>fbdi#*, wo aft 

Led to confider.the inflitutkwv of |he,Atheiwq 
J^braiy, a* a oaoft noble and upportpjtt work,* 
# the iaipe tirjie, when we reflet how waiyr 
coippofitipn* of the earlicft poeU depended or 
the fvAfiYify 9l TH'" 10 ^ wc cc *fc fP wp»der tha* 
we have fepiwrn^c jxcprd* qf nw*$ than <rf 
works. Many poet* are emynqraUd wtqccdftf 
fo the thn£ of Hopper $ fome pf ; thefc Jp^ve b*e* 
steady mentio/wJ, and very few indeed of tfee# 
fragwen^ j^c now in exiftence. 

Ctayetjtufg, i^4 «ven fifties hav<* been envh 
W% fc$ to wprfc fry gr?rmnwiai)l. «id otfeert 
)yit)ua.ifr Cteiftian */a to found a charge g( 
plagiarifm againft Homer, and to dijpute km 
title to originality. We arc told that CoriiyuM* 
who was a fcholar of Palamcdcs, inventor of the 
Doric letters, compofed a poem called the Iliad, 
whilft Troy was (landing, in which he celebrates 
the war of Dardanus againft the Paphlagonians, 
and that Homer formed himfelf upon his model* 

. .- . - . v clofely 
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clofely copying him : It is aflerted by ^ others, 
that he availed himfelf of the poems of DiAys 
the Cretan, who was of the family of Idomeneu% 
and lived in the time of the Trojan war : But 
thefe fables are ftill lefs probable than the ftorjr 
of his conteft with Hefiod, and of the prize being 
decreed againft him; Orpheus, Mufieus, Eiu 
molpus and Thamyris, all of Thrace ; Marfyas* 
Olympus, and Midas, all of the Ionian fide of 
the Meander, were poets antecedent to Homer ; 
Jo were Amphion, Demodocus, Philammon, 
Fhemius, Ariftacus authdr of the Arimafpia, Ifa* 
tides, Drymoa, Afbolus the Centaur, Eumiclus ' 
die Cyprian, Horus of Samos* * Profnautis of 
Athens, and\the celebrated SybilK 

The five poets, yiho are generally ftiled the 
matters of epic poetry, are Homer, Antimachtf! 
the Colophonian, Panyafis of Halicarnafius, Pi- 
famler of Camirus, and Hefiod of €um& : And 
all thefe were natives of the Afiatic coaft. 

Before I ceafe fpeaking of Homer", I cannot 
exctrie myfHf from faying fomething oh the fub- 
jeSt of Mr. Pope's tranflation, which will for 
ever remain a monument of his excellence in 
the art of verfification : It was an arduous un* 
4ertaking, and the tranflator entered upon it 
with a candid cpnfeffion that he was — utterly in- 
tafable if doing jujlice to Homer : he alfo fays— 
G 4 That 
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That if Mr. Drydcn bad tranjlatid the wbdt 
ttwri, he would no more have attempted Homer 
after bun than Virgil^ his verjkn of whom (not~ 
witbjhnuling feme human, errors) is the mofl mM$ 
andfpirked tranflation he knows in any language. 
Th* it a declaration, that refieds as much ho-* 
Mttr on Mr, Pope, as it does on Mr. Dryden 9 
great t*Ms' difficulties were, be has ncvertheld* * 
executed tho .work in fuch a manner as to leave 
(troager reafons why no man fhould attempt a 
like tranflation of Homer after him, than there 
were why he (hould aot have undertaken it after 
Mr. Dryden*. On* thing above all farprises me 
in his execution oHi/ which h The Catalogue, of 
the /hips ; a difficulty that I ftould clfe have 
thought infurmouitfaMe in chime; this however 
he has accomplished in.thc finootheft metre, and 
a very curious poem it is : No further attempt 
therefore remained ta be made upon Homer, but 
of a tranflation in blank verfe or in literal profe j 
a contemporary of eminence in the republic of 
letters has. lately given a profe tranflation of die 
Iliad, though Mr, Pope had declared fa his pre- 
face that no literal tranflation can hi jufi to an* 
excellent original in a fuperior language.— It is 
eafy to fee what Mr. Pope aims to obtain by 
this pofitioft, and we muft interpret the exprefr 
fion of tfce word jufi to me^p that no fuch litem); 

tranflation 
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tranflatlon can be equal to the fpirit, though jt 
fhajl fee juft to theitnfe of its original: ftt 
knew full well, that no trahflation in rhimd 
could be literal, and he was therefore interefted 
to preraife that no literal translation could be 
jt$% whether he has hereby vindicated his own 
deviations from die fenfe of his author and thofe 
^ltonafins, which die ftiadcles of rhiroe have td 
a certain degree driven him into^ and probably 
would have driven any other man much more,, 
muft be left with the claffical readcpr to judge (or 
hitnftlf ; lbme of this defcription, and in particu- 
lar a learned Le&urer in Rhetoric, who has 
lately favoured the public with a tolle&on of 
eflays, pronounce of Mr. Pope's poem that it is 
no tr in/latin rflhmer: The fame author points 
out the advantages of MHtonic verfe ; and it 
muft b* coniefled that Miltoriic verfe feems to 
be that happy medium in metrd, which ftands 
tfce keft chance of giving the comprefled fenfe 
of Homer without debafing its Qrfrit: It is a ftera 
crkicifin toftythat Mr. Pope's is ru tranftation 
nfRmntr\ his Wanneft admirers will admit that 
it is not a clofe one, and probably they will not 
4Hpute tat that it might be as juft y if it had a 
clofer resemblance to its original, notwithftand- 
' tag what he fays in the psuTage I have quoted 
fttm hit preface, It is agreed therefore that 
9 V 1 
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?p opening is Aill kft between literal profe and 
fettered rhymr > I fliould conceive it might be a 
pl^aiant excrcifc for men of talent* to try a few 
Specimens fxoq* fijeh pafiages in the Iliad, as 
they might like fceft, and tbefe perhaps might 
engage fomc one or more to proceed with the 
work, publifhing a book at a time (a? it were 
experimental/) by which means they might 
9Vail |hermiiflv§s of the criticifms of giejc -candid 
judges, and make t^eir final cpmpilatiw nor* 
cprrea: If flu* was ably executed, a very 
fplendid work mjgbt in time be completed to 
the honour ^f our nation an4 lapgM3ge y eiftbcU 
lifted with engravings of de%is fcj^piir emi- 
nent mailers from fcle& fcene? in <ach rhapfody, 
according tp the judgment of ihp 'arfift, . 

Small engines ms*jr fct great a*cMl*s in wth 
fipn, as weak advocates fbmctjmcs qpa ftrwg 
caufes; in that hope, and with no^oflfw pre* 
Option wh^teyer,' I fluJl copej^de. (his paper 
ipith a torn lines. tr?nfcte<| from jdp <wtfet of 
(he Iliad, which the icafa* vfWe fl*i(Wcc has 
hitherto kept company with W*i Ppy GT Qiajf 
not perufc a* bethinks fit. ., . 

* 
'•*■'■ 

«' ^ SlNC, 
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S i w Q, Goddefs Mufc, tht wrath of feleus' ion, 
Deftruftive fource of all the numerous ilU 
That ve*'d the Com of Greece, and fwept her feofcV 
Of va^ajfc heroes to *ptim«ly death* 
$ut tfecir uflburico' Miee left & foft 
* The doge of Troy and carrion bird* of prey $ 
So Joye decreed (and let Jove's w#l fee done !) 
In that ill hour, when rkft contention fpraog 
*Twixt Agamemnon, of the asmies chief, 
And godddf^born, Achilles. Say, what power 
'Mopgft bwV* *ugh fyood ftfafM to fatal ftrife ?^ 
Son of Latoaa by almighty Jovt*~ • . 
ijc, for 4fl %Ug'a ofieacc, with mortal plague 
$mfo jhe coptagjptfs camp, vengeance divine 
For the infused honour of his p/ieit, 
Sage Chryfee 5 to the ftation'd fleet of Greece, 
With coftly ranfom offering to redeem 
His captive daughter, came the holy feerf 
The la^el gprlanrf, ei)Bgo of his God, 
Aai golden fceptre in his- hand he borej 
And thus, to aU, but chief the kingly fons 
Of Atreus, fuppliant he addteft'd his fuit. 

€€ Kings, a*4 ye well-appointed warriors all! 
4€ So may *he Gods, who on Olympus* heigh th 
" Hold their cekftial manuons, aid your arms 
" To leyel ytia proud towers, and to your homes 
" Ke#prc you* as to me you flrnlL reftere 
4t My captive daughter, and her ranfom take, 
" la awful rererence of the God I %ve." 

He ceas'dj th." aftembled warriors all aftent, 
All but Atrides, he, the general voice 
Oppofing, witb determined pride rejecls 
Tho pronWd ran fom aad infuits the fuit. 

« Let 
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*' Let me not find thee, Prieft !— if thou prefuoTft 
44 Or here to loiter, or henceforth to come, 
« *Tis not that fceptre, no, nor laurel crown 
" Shall be thy fafeguard : Hence ! HI not reftore 
«• The captivethou demands j doom'd for her life 
*' In diftant Argos, where I reign, to ply 
* c The houfewnV* loom and Spread my nightly conch} 
• • Fly, whilft thy flight can Ave thee, and begone P 

No more 3 obedient to the ftern decree, 
The aged Alitor turns -his trembling fteps 
-To the forf-beaten (hares there call t hit God* 
And in the bitternefs of angujfli pray*. 

•< Hear nie* thou God,' who draw'6 the iilver bow 5 ' 
" Hear thou, whom Chryfa worfluns ; hear,- thou king 
" Of Tenedos, of Cilia $ Smintheus, hear ! 
M And, af thy prieft hath ever deck'd thy (hrine 
** Or on thy flaming altars offer'd up 
" Grateful oblations, fend thine arrows forth j 
** Strike, ftrike thefe tyrants and avenge my tears !" 

Thus Chryfes prayM, nor wa$ the pray'r unheard % 
Quick at his call the vengeful God oprear'd 
His tow'rmg flatore on Olympus* top \ 
Behind him hung his bow ; onward he ftrodt 
Terrific, black as night, and as he (hook 
His qutver'd arrows, the affrighted air 
Beho'd the dreadful knell t No wfrom aloft 
Wide o'er the fubjcA fleet he glanc'd his eyt, 
And from his filver bow with founding firing 
Launch'd th* unerring (haft : On mules and dogs 
The mtflile death alighted $ next to man 
Spread the contagion dire s then thro* the camp 
Frequent and fad gleam'd the funereal fires. 
Nine m ourof ui days they gleaxn'd $ haply the tenth 

Witfi 
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With better omens rofe $ Achilles now 
Conven'd the Grecian chiefs, thereto infpiYd . 
By Jove's fair contort* for the Godded mourn 'd 
•JThedelblatingmirchief: At the call 
W great Achilles none delay'd to come, 
And in fell council thus the hero $ake. 

" If quick retreat from this contagious fliore 
" Might ftve a remnant of our war-worn ho0 # 
" My voice, Atrides, wou'd advife retreat $ 
" But not for me fuch counfels 1 Call your feers, 
u Prophets and prieftt, interpreters of dreams, 
" For Jove holds commerce with mankind in deep, ' 
" And let that holy convocation fay 
* 4 * Why falls ApobVi vengeance on our heads 5 
41 And if oblations can avail for peace 
41 And intermifCon from this wafting plague, 
" Let vi&ims bleed by hecatombs, and glut 
*• His altars, fo his anger be appeasM." 



N° XXXIX. 

jyESIOD's heroic holds a middle place be- 
tween the Orphean and Homeric ftile ; his 
Genealogy of the Deities refembling the former, 
and his Shield of Hercules at due diftance fol- 
lowing the latter : His famous poem in praife 
of illuftrjotu Vomen 19 loft; from the words 

*H Oft, 
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*H OTij, with Whkh it opened, it came in time 
to be generally known by die name of the £oics y 
or 1%e Great £oics y ana* this title by mifinter- 
pretation has been conftrued to refer to the pro- 
per name of fotne favorite miftrefs, whom he 
chofe to make the heroine of his pdem ; the poet 
being born at Afcr% a fmall village ih the neigh- 
bourhood of Mount Helicon, Boa was fuppofcd 
to have been a beautiful damfel of Afcra, whom 
he was in love with : This poem feems to have 
been confidered as the beft work of the author, 
at leaft it was that which brought him moft in 
favour with his contemporaries, and gained him 
fome admirers, who even preferred him to Ho- 
mer ; we cannot wonder if that fex at leaft who 
were the obje&s <>? his panegyric, were the 
warmeft in his praife. I fuipeft that Homer did 
not pay much court to the ladies in his Mar- 
gites, and as for the Cypriacs they were profef- 
fedly written to expofe the gallantries of the fair 
fex ; the character oC Penelope however in the 
Odyfiey is a flandard of conjugal fidelity, and 
Helen, though a frail heroine in the tliaJ, is 
painted with fuch delicate touches as to recom- 
mend her ih the moft intetfefting mstnher ttf-eur 
pity and forgivenefs. 

: Hefiod's addrefe carried evety tfiiiig before it* 
and die choice-of his fiibjeto &«**&* f>e£u~ 

larity 
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larity was his ftudy, for not -content with en* 
gaging the fair fex in his iar©itr ly:the galhur- 
try of The Gredi Edc^ he flatttrdd,thc heroes of 
his time* or at lead the fefckn&LX&vf Recces, by 
a poem, ipriticb hi intitfed Ifbe Heroic Genealogy i 
As one was a profefled panegyric ^f todauti&l 
And iHuftrious women, the 6tfterwa«. Written in 
ihe praife of brave and diflri^guiihed men : If tills, 
heroic catalogue comprized; only the great and 
nobte of his own fex, his Times and "Stafons were 
addrefled to the community at large and con-* 
veyed ittftru&ion to the huflbandman and la- 
boutfet; nor was this all, for gredt authorities 
haite given to Hefibd the fibles commonly 
afcHbed to Mfop, who is foppofed only to have 
made (bme additions to Heftod's.coHedion; if 
this wtre fo, we have another ftrdng reafon for 
his popularity*— For fables, as Quintilian well 
ebfarvfeS* are abctue afl dings evlcxhttd to win 
thehlearts of the Vulgar arid unearned, who -delighi 
mpkafing tales andfi3ions y and are eajify led away 
with tobat they deiight w*.— I* fcortHefiod feems 
to have written -to att huik^ degrees and de-i 
fcriptidhs of p&Jple; to rich and jwor, to the 
learried afld iinleSfitifcd, W rfoanj Vttmeh and even 
teA6aitftslh«Ei3lfel<4s; ^ "■ -. 

6** W W fUfpriaed ttafti 'if. thrfr politic and 
gleafing ; iut6of <*a* ih* idol of fcis time, anil 
*«•• gained 
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gained the prise even though Homer was his 
competitor ? His contemporaries gave judgment 
in his favour, but posterity revokes the decree : 
Quintilian, who probably had all his works be* 
fore him, pronoohces of Hefiod*— »?£** he rarely 
fours % that great fart of bit works are nothing elft. 
but catalogues and firings of names, intermixed 
b0tever with ufefid precepts gracefully delivered 
and appojitefy addr$Jfed\ in fine$ that bis merit 
confifts in the middle fiile of writingi-~Tiitxtf& of 
this fort probably recommended him to the un- 
referved applaufe of all, whom fupcriority of ge- 
nius in another affiafts with envy and provokes 
to detraction. Many fuch, befides the gram- 
marian Daphidas* were found to persecute die 
name of Homer with malevolence, whilft he 
rofe fuperior to their attacks : The rhapfodifts, 
whofe vocation itwa$ in public and private to 
entertain the company with their recitations, were 
fo conftantly employed in repeating Homer's 
poems preferably, to all others, that in time they 
were universally called Homerifts; Demetrius. 
Phalereus at lenjjfh introduced them into tie 
theatres and made them chaunt the poems of ' 
his favorite author on the ftage : The poet Si- 
monides, celebrated for his memory, repeated 
long paflages of. Homer, fitting, in; the public 
theatre on a feat eroded for him v or* the ftage 

for 
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for that purpbfe ; Coflander, king of Macedonia, 
had the whole Iliad and Odyfley by heart, and 
was continually repeating, not in. company only, 
but in his private hours to himfelf : Stefichorus 
alfo, the fublimeft of all poets next to Homer and 
his greateft imitator, was remarkably fond of 
chaunting forth paflages in the Iliad and Odyfley ; 
itis related alfo that he ufed frequently to repeat 
verfes of Hefiod, Archilochus, Mimnermus, and 
Phocylides the Milefian, who is the fuppofed 
author of the poem intitled Paramfis^ yet extant. 
We are obliged to the grammarians .for many 
fcraps or fragments from the wrecks of authors, 
but in the cafe of Hefiod's Eoics meet with one 
remnant only preferved by Paufanias, and this 
relates to Iphigenia, who, by Hefiod's account, 
was by the favour of Diana reprieved from ex- 
tinction and immortalized in the perfon of the 
goddefs Hecate. 

As for the bards of the Orphean family, it is 
difficult to adjuft their chronologies and<defcents ; 
I have already enumerated five poets of the name 
of Orpheus, and faid in general terms, that there 
were feveral of the name of Mufaeus ; they may 
be thus described ; viz. firft, Mufa^s, fon of 
Antiphemus and difciple of Orpheus, ftiled an 
epic poet ; he wrote a long poem of four thbu- 
fend verfes containing precepts, addreffed to hi* 

Vol. II. H fon 
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(on Eumolpus, and thence intitled The EunwU 
piad-y he wroCe a hymn to Ceres, a poem on the 
cure of difeafes, and publifhed certain prophetic 
verfes, though his title to thefe has been brought 
into difpute by the artifices of one Onomacritus, 
a plagiarift and pretended diviner in die time of 
Hipparchus, who put off thefe verfes of Mu£eu» 
as his «wn. The fecond Mufaeus was grandfan 
of die firft and fan of Eumolpus ; various poems 
arc given to this Mufieus, particularly The 
Theogony, The Sphere, the Myftcrtes of laid* 
ation and Luftration, The Titans, &c. The 
third Mufjeus a Theban was fon of Thamyria 
and grandfon *f Phihunmon j he flourifhed about 
the time of the Trojan war : His father Thamy* 
ris is recorded by Homer. 

" And Dorion f&nn'd for Thamyrls* difgrace, 
«' Superior once of all the tuneful race, 
" Till Tain of mortals* empty praifebe ftrore 
" To match the £cdof cIottd-c*rt>pcllirtg }ovt\ 
*• Too- daring bard ! whofe unfuccefsful pride 
" Th;ii^tnortal M^fcs in their art d«fy'd> 
•' Th' avenging Mufes of the light of day t 
" Deprived hit eye*, and fnatchM bis voice away } 
•' No more hi9 hea.v'nly voice was heard to fing, 
" His hand no more awak'd the fftver frring.'" 

(Po*B, li.a.) 

: Such was the fate of blind Thamyris, but he 

has double fecurrty for immortality, having a 

5 ' place 
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place not dtdy m the Iliad of Homer, but alfo 
Ux the Paradlfc Loft of Milton: 

*« Thcc, Sion,andthe flow'ry brooks beneath, 
«« That wa(h tliy hallowM feet, and warbling flow, 

- •• Nightly I vifit $ nor femetimes forget 

. ** Thofe other two equaled with me ia fate, 

- " So were I equalled with them in renown* 
" Blind Thamyris and blind Maeonides." 

(Book 3d.) 

Thus, although the works of this famous bard 
have totally perifhed, and his heavenly voice is no 
more heard to Jing, yet it has been his Angular 
good fortune to be celebrated by die greateft 
poet of antiquity, and ranked with that very 
poet by the greateft of the moderns; and all 
three involved in the feme vifitatioa of bKftdneft 1 
an extraordinary concurrence 1 

.The fourth Mufaeus was fon of Orpheus and 
Prefident of the Eleufyman- Myfteries : This is 
the Mufaeus, whom Juftin Martyr fays was in* 
ftru&ed by his father in a more rational religion 
than he praftifed in the temple of Ceres, and 
taught the knowledge and worfhip of one fu- 
. preme (3od, creator of all things. The fifth 
was Mufeus of Eghefus, an epic poet ; the fixth 
a grammarian, whofe treatife on the Mhmian 
games is quoted by Euripides; and the feventh 
andlaft^ is that Mufaeus, whom the poet Mar* 
H* tial, 
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rial mentions for having written Pathicijjimos 
Ubcllos, and the author as it is probable of the 
little poem upon Hero and Leander, now extant, 
which Scaliger fo much admires, 

jfrchihehus flourifhed in Olymp, xxiiw and 
was a very early writer of Iambics ;«— He excels^ 
feys Quintilian, in energy of Jlile\ his periods 
Jirong y compreffed and brilliant^ replete with life 
and vigour : fo that if he is fecond to any it is from 
defeel of fubjefty not from natural inferiority of 
genius. 

He adds, that — Arijlarthus was of opinion^ that 
of all the writers of Iambic verfe Jrchilochus alone 
earned it to perfection.— Afihenxus has preferved 
4 little epigram of his no otherwife worth re- 
cording than as it is the only reKck of his muie, 
except one diftich in long and fhort verfe pur- 
porting that he was devoted to Mar» and the 
IVIufes ; the epigram, may be translated as fol- 
lows ;— 

Glutton, we a/k thee not to be our gueft, 
It is thy belly bids thee to our feaft. 

Archie. 

, Archilochus fell in battle by ther hand of Ca> 
landas, who immolated his own fon to the manes 
0/ the poet to atone the vengeance of Apollo : 
He was % man. of great private virtue and .dhV 

* ; ~ *.. tinguilhed 
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tinguiflied courage, but a fevere'unfparing ft- 
tirift. ' 

injtasy commonly called Stefichorus from his 
invention of the chorus, which he fung to the 
accompaniment of his harp, was contemporary 
with Solon, and born at Himera in the ifland of 
Sicily 5 as a lyric poet he was unequalled by any 
rf the Greeks but Pindar j his fubje&s were aft 
©f *th6 epic Caft, and he oftentimes rofe to a 
lublitaity, that rivalled Homer, upon whofe / 
model he formed himfelf ; this he would haw 
done throughout according to the opinion <rf 
Quintilian, 1f his genius had not ted him into a 
iteduifdancy, but hft* charaifters" ate dra^n with 
great dignity and *pftferved~}utBy. -He did nof 
vifit Greece till he Was far advanced in age, and 
died in Olymp. lvi;"i*i the city of Catana in his 
native ifland' of Sicily, where he was buried at 
the public coft with diftinguifhfed ceremony and 
magnificence. A tomb was erected to his me- 
mory near one of the city gates, which was 
thenceforward, called the gate of Steflchorus; 
this tomb was compofed of eight columns, had 
eight fteps and eight angles after the cabalifticai 
numbers of Pythagoras, whofemyftenous phi- 
lofophy was then in general vogue j the cubib 
number of eight was emblematic of ftrengjth, 
folidity and magnificence, and from this tomb of 
H 3 Steflchorus 
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Stcfichorus surofe the Greet proverb II&l* OxU> s 
by which was meant any thing perfe£ and com* 
pleat. Phalaris of Agrigentum eroded a temple 
to his name and decreed him divine honours 5 
all the cities in Sicily confpired in. lamenting the 
death of their favorite poet, *od yi*d with eacfc 
ether in die trophies they 4»diGfftft4 *> ,his me* 
*i©ry» '• , 

Efimnides of Crete, the epic poeV was $p*» 
temporary with Solon, and there ta a Jetfer in 
die life fcf that great man jnfcrt$d by *e fcpbifa, 
Which *P feigned to have been written by Sek& 
in hid exile to Epitnenides ; This poet as trefl 
as Jiis contemporary Ariiheas fs fitf to have had 
the feculty of flopping the functions of life and 
recalling them at pleasure; Jrift#*s wrote a 
poem intitfed Arimafpea, containing the hiftctfy 
of the northern Arimaipeans, a people of Scythia, 
Whom he defcribes as the Acrceft of all humoft 
beings and pretends that they have only one eyes 
be alfo compofed an heroic poem on the gene* 
alogy of the deities : Strabo fays, if ever there 
was a quack in the world, this Ariftaeas wat 
one. Simonides the poet lived in the court of 
Hipparchus and was much caretfed by that 
elegant prince 5 he was a pleafing courtly writer* 
and excelled in the pathetic. Jlatus was poet> 
inufician and warrior j Quifttilian gives him 

great 
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great praife for the boldnefs of his fatire againft 
tyrants, and occaftonally for the mora! tendency 
of his writings, but admits that fometimes his 
mufe is loofe and wanton : It appears from fbme 
fragments preferved by Athenaeus, that he wrote 
federal poems or fonnets in praife of drinking; 
there is alfo a fragment in the martial ftile, de- ' 
fcribing the variety cf armour, with which his 
houft was adorned. CallimachuSj Theocritus, 
Anacreon and Sappho^ are to a certain degree 
known to us by their rtmains: Every branch 
of poetry, but the drama, was at this aera at its 
grtateft perfe&ion. 



THERE! is. a confiderable fragment in' 
Athenaeus of a love-poem written by 
Hermefianax of Colophon to his miftrefs Leon- 
tium ; the poet recommends his paflion by tel- 
ling her how love has triumphed over all the 
great geniufes in their turns, and begins with 
the inftances of Orpheus and Mufaeus, and 
brings them down to Sophocles, Euripides, Py- 
thagoyas, and Socrates. This Hermefianax muft 
H 4 have 
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have been a contemporary of Epicurus, fojraf- 
niuch as Leontium was the miftrefs of that phi- 
lofopher as well as of his difciple Metrodorus : 
Ijt is plain therefore that the learned Gerard 
John Voflius did not advert to this circum- 
ftance, when he puts Hermeiianax amongft 
the poets of a doubtful age. Leontium was an 
Athenian courtezan, no lefs celebrated for fci- 
cnce than beauty, for fhe engaged in a phi- 
lofophical controverfy with Theophraftus, of 
which Cicero takes notice (lib. I. de Nat. 
Deor.) Pliny alfo recor4s an anecdote of her 
being painted by Theodoras fitting in a ftudious 
attitude. 

This fragment may not improperly be called 
the amours of the Greek poets, and as it relates 
to many, of whom we have been (peaking, and 
Is withal a very curious fpecjpen of an author 
very little known even by name, I have inferted 
the following tranflation in the hope that it wiU< 
not be unacceptable to my readers. 



On* 
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Ow fj\v Qi\o$ yos avnyocyiv Oldygoio, 
Alyg iqttw Of ioray r**XajU£*oc xj3*af u.«— 

&c. (Atben. lib. xiii.) 

SUCH was the nymph, whom Orpheus led 
From the dark manfions of the dead, 
Where Charon with his lazy boat 
Ferries o'er Lethe's fedgy moat ; 
Th! undaunted rninftrel fmites the firings, 
His drain thro* hell's vaft concave rings 5 
Cocytus hears the plaintive theme, 
And refluent turns his pitying ftream j 
Three-headed Cerberus, by fate 
Polled at Pluto's iron gate, • 
Low-crouching rolls his haggard eyes 
Ecftatic and foregoes his prize : 
With ears erect at helPs wide doors 
Lies lift'ning as the fongfter foars; 
Thus mufic charnVd the realms beneath, 
And beauty jkriumph'd over death. 

The bard, whom night's pale regent bore 
In fecret on the Athenian ihore, 
Mufaus, felt the facred flame, 
And burnt for the fair Theban dame 
Antiope, whom mighty Love 
Made pregnant by imperial Jove j 
The poet plied his amorous ftrain, 
Prefs'd the fond fair, nor prefs'd in vain, 
For Ceres, who the veil undrew, 
That fcreen'd her rayfteries from his view, 
Propitious this kind truth reveal'd, 
That woman clofe befieg'd will yield. 

Old 
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Old Hefiad too his native made 
Made vocal to th* Afcrean maid, 
The bard his heav'n -directed lore 
Foriook, and hymn'd the Gods no more : 
Soft love- Tick ditties now he fung, 
Love touched his harp, love tun'd his tongue, 
Silent his heliconian lyre, 
And love's put out religion's fire. 

Homer , of all paft bards the prime t 

And wonder of all future time, 
Whom Jove with wit fublimely bleft, 
And touched with pureft fire his breaft. 
From gods and heroes turnM away , 
To warble the doroeftic lay, . 
And wand>ingto the dclart ifle f ; 
On whofe parch.'dia*ids no ieafoas fowle^ 
In diftant Ithaca was iien 
Chaunting the fmt>repclling Queen. 

Mimtermui tun*d his am'tons lay, 
When time had turn'd bis temples grey j 
Love rcveiiUi in his aged veins, 
Soft was his lyre, and fweet bis ihfains^ 
Frequenter of the wanton feaft, 
Nanno hisrtbe me, and, youth his gueft. 

Antimachus with tender art 
Pour'd forth the forrows of |i>s hearr 5 -\ 
In her Dard allien grave be laid 
Chryfeis bis beloved maid ; 
And thence returning lad befide 
Pa&otus' melaneholf tide, 
To Colophon the minftrel came, 
Still fighmg forth the mournful name, 

Till 
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Till lenient time his grief appeas'd, 
And tears by long indulgence ceas'd* 

Alcaks ftrung his founding lyre, 
And fmote it with a hand of fire, ' 
To Sappho, fondeft of the fair, 
Chaunting the loud and lofty air. 

W hilft old Anatreon* wet with wme, 
And crownM with wreaths of Lefbian vinej 
To his unnatural minion fiing 
Ditties, that p«t to btoft the y<mng« 

Ev'n Sophocles, whofe hpney\d lore 
Rivals the bee's delicious ftort, 
Chorus'd the praife of wine and love, 
Choiceft of all the gifts of Jove. 

Euripides what* tragic bread 
No yielding fair *ne ever preft, 
At length in his obdurate heart 
Felt love's revengeful rankling dart, 
Thro' Macedon with furious joy 
Panting he chas'$ the. pathic boy | 
Till vengeance met him in .the way,. 
And blood-hounds made the bard their jjrey« 

Thiloxcnuto by wood-nymphs kre4 

©n famM Cithacron^&cred head* • r , . 

And train'd to mrfc, wine andiong, 
*Midft orgies o£ the frantic throng, > 

When beauteous Galatea died* 
His flute and thyrfus caft afide $ 
And wandVing to thy peafive coafc, 
Sad MeloSf where his love was loft, 

Each 
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Etch night thro' the refponfive air 
Thy echoes witnefs'd his defpair : 
Still, ftill his plaintive harp was heard, 
Soft as the nightly-tinging bird. 

Pbilotas too in Battis* praife 
Sung his long-winded roundelays 5 
His ftatue in the Coan grove 
Now breathes in braft perpetual love. 

The mortified abftemious fage, 
Deep read in learning's crabbed page, 
Pythagoras, whole boundlefs foul 
Scal'd the wide globe from pole to pole, 
Earth, planets, feas and heav'n above* 
Yet found no fpot fecure from love 5 
With love declines unequal war, 
And trembling drags his conqueror's car, 
Theano clafpM him in her arms, 
And wifdom's ftoop'd to beauty's charms* 

Ev'n Socrates, whofe moral mind 
With truth enlightened all mankind, 
When at Afpatia's fide he late, 
Still found no end to love's debate, 
For ftrong indeed mud be that heart 
Where love finds no unguarded part. 

Sage Ari/Hppus by right rule 
Of logic purg'd the $ophift*s fcbool, 
CheckM foHy in its headlong courfe, 
And fwept it down by reafon's force ; 
•Till Venus airiTd the heart-felt blow, 
And laid the mighty vi&or low. 

A little 
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* A little before the time that Pififtratus efta- 
bliflied his tyranny at Athens, the people of 
Greece had diftinguiflied certain of their moft 
eminent fages by the denomination of the Seven 
4 Wife Men, This flattering pre-eminence feems 
to have been diftributed with more attention to 
the feparate claims of the different ftates, than 
to the particular pretenfions of the perfons, who 
compofed this celebrated junto : If any one com- 
munity had affe&ed to monopolize the preroga- 
tive of wifdom, others would hardly have fub- 
fcribed their aflent to fo partial a diftribution ; 
and yet when fuch diftinguiflied chara&ers a* 
Pythagoras, Anacharfis the Scythian,. Mifon, 
Pherecydes, Epimenides, and Pififtratus himfelf, 
were excluded, or at beft rated only as wife- 
men-extraordinary, many of their admirers com- 
plained of the exclufion, and infifted on their 
being rated in the lift ; hence arifes a difficulty 
in determining the precife number of the princi- 
pals : The common account however isl as fol- 
lows, viz. Solon of Athens, Thaln of Miletus, 
Periander of Corinth, Cleobulus the Rhodian, 
Chilen the Lacedaefnonian, Bias of Prkne, and 
Pittacus of Mitylene. 

This diftribution was well calculated to in- 
spire emulation amongft rival ftates, and to that 
emulation.. Gre&ce was. indebted /or the. con? 

fpicuous 
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fpicuous figure (he made in the world of letters. 
The Ionic and Italian fchools of philofophy'were 
cftablifhcd under Thales and Pythagoras ; the firft 
was fupported by Anaximander the fuccefibr of 
Thales, by Socrates, Plato, Xenophon, Ariftotle, 
Diogenes, Zeno and other illuftrious men ; Pytha- 
goras's fchool devolred upon Empedocles, He- 
raclitus, Zenophanes, Dcmocritus, Pyrrho and 
Epicurus. The original tenets of die firft maf- 
ters were by no means adhered to by their de- 
fcendants; the wanderings of error are not to 
be retrained by fyftcm ; hypothefis was built 
upon hypothefis, and the labyrinth at length be- 
came too intricate to be unravelled : Sparks of 
light were in the mean time ftruck out by the? 
adive collifion of wit ; noble truths occafionally 
broke forth, and layings, worthy to be regiftered 
amongft the doftrines of Chriftian revelation, 
fell from heathen lips : in the lofty fpirit of phi- 
lofophy they infulted pain, refifted pleafure, and 
fet at defiance death itfelf. RefpeS is due to fo 
much dignity of chara&er ; the meek forgiving 
tenets, which Chriftianity inculcates, were 
touched upon but lightly and by few* fome 
however by the force of intelleft followed the 
Hght of reafon into a future ftate of immor- 
tality; they appear to have contemplated the 
Divine Effence, as he is, 'Ample and fupreme, 

and 
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and not filtered into attributes corruptly perfoiv* 
ified fey a fynod of divinities. Of fuch men we 
muft think and fpeak with admiration and af- 
fe&ion, 

Tbafay the founder of the Ionic fchool, was a. 
great mari and a good citizen ; he ftudied geo- 
metry utofef Egyptian matters, and introduced 
feme 4*ew difcoveries in iftronomy and the ce- 
leftiai Sphere, regulating and corre&ing the 
Greek calendar, which Solon, about die fame 
time, made fome attempts to reform at Athens. 
This he did by bringing.it to a conformity with 
the Hebrew calendar, except that his year began 
Wid* tie fummer folftice, and that of the He- 
Wews with the vernal. Now the Hebrew 
calendar comprifed twelve months, and each 
month fcverally comprifed the fame, or nearly 
the feme, number of days as our's. Thi? ap- 
pears by an examination of Mofes's account of 
Are deluge in the feventh chapter of Genefo. 
• Amongft other nations the calendar was ex- 
ceedingly vague and unfettled : The Egyptians 
roeafured their year by four months ; the Arca- 
dians by three; the Carians and Acarnamans 
by fix, and the people of Alba by ten j at the 
fame time all thefe nations were in the practice 
t>f making up the year to its. natural completion 
by intercalendary months or days. In the time 

of 
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of Romulus the Romans followed the calendar 
of the Albanians ; and of the ten months, which 
their year confifted of, four comprized thirty* 
one days each, viz. Martius, Maius, Quintilis* 
O&ober; the fix other confifted of thirty days, 
and were named Aprilis, Junius, Sextilisj Sep- 
tember, November, December- By this calen- 
dar Romulus's year regularly confifted of only 
304 days, and to compleat the natural period 
he was obliged to refort to the expedient of in- 
tercalendary days. 

Numa was too much of a philosopher not to 
fcek a remedy for thefe deficiencies, and added 
two months to his year : The former of. thefe 
he named Januarius; from bifrons Janus, one of 
whofe faces was fuppofed to look towards the 
paft, and the other towards the fucceeding year; 
the other new month he called Februarius, from 
Februus, the deity prefiding over luftrationsi 
this being the month for the religious rites of 
the Dii Manes, it was made to confift of twenty- 
eight days, being an even number ; all the others, 
conformably to the fuperftition of the times, con- 
fifted of odd numbers as more propitious, and 
accordingly Martius, Maius, Quintilis, Odober, 
had each thirty-one days, and the other kven^ 
twenty-nine days, fo that the year, thus regula- 
ted, had 355 days, and it was left to the priefts 

to 
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to make up the refidue with fupplementary 
days. 

This tommiflibh became a dangerous prero- 
gative in the hands of the fecefdotal order, and 
was executed with hiudi irregularity and abufe ; 
they lengthened and fhbrtened the natural period 
of the year, as inteteft influenced them to accord 
to the prolongation or abbreviation of the annual 
magiftracies dependant thereupon. In this ftaCe 
things were fuffered to remain till Julius Csefar 
fucceeded to the pontificate j he then undertook 
a reform of the calendar, being in his third 
consulate, his colleague being GEmilius Lepidus. 
Affifted by the belt aftronOmers of the time, 
particularly the philofopher Sdfigenes, he ex- 
tended the year of his reform to 442 days, and 
thenceforward ordained that the year fhould 
confift of 365 days, diftributed into months as 
it now ftands, except that he added one day 
to February every fifth year, and not every 
third. 

Thales died in the fifty-eighth Olympiad in 
extreme old age : The famous philofopher Phe- 
recydes died a few years before him of that hor- 
rible diftemper called the Morbus PediculofuSy 
and in his laft illnefs wrote, or Is fuppofed to 
have written, to Thales as follows : — 

. Vol; II. I PHERECYDES 
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1PHERECYDES to THALES. 

May your death be eafy % when the hour Jhall 
tame ! for t my party when your letter reached me y 
I was finking under the attack of a mojl loathfome 
difeafe accompanied with a continual fever* I have 
therefore given it in charge to my friends, asfoon as 
they Jhall have committed my remains to the earthy 
to convey my manufcripts to your hands. If you and 
the reft of your wife fraternity Jhall on perufal ap- 
prove of making them public r do Jo ; otherwife let 
them not fee the light \ certainly they do not fatisfy 
my judgment in all particulars y the hejl of us an 
liable to error \ the truth of things is not difcoverable 
by human fagacity, and Iamjujlly doubtful of my- 
felf: Upon quejli'ons of theology I have been cautious 
how I have committed myfelf\ other matters I have 
treated with left referve \ in all cafes however I 
fuggejl rather than di elate* 

Though I feel my dijfolution approaching and 
inevitable, I have not abfolutely dijmij/ed my pby- 
Jicians and friends ; but as my difeafe is- infedious, 
I do not let them enter my doors, but have contrived 
a fignal for informing them of my condition, and 
have warned them to prepare themfelves for paying 
the Iqft offices to my corpfe to-morrow. 

Farewell for ever /' 

. *• XLL 
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Ignotum *tragica getttis inveniffe Camena 
hicitur^ eiplaujiris vexijje poemata The/pis 
§ui canerent agerentque perunfti facibus ora* 

(HoRATi ) 

HAVING carried dtfwtt the hiftdry of 
Athens to that period* when a new fpe- 
cies of poetry made its appearance, I propofe in 
this place Id treat of the origin and introduction 
tf the drama ; in doing this, my chief ftudy will 
be to methodise and arrange the matter, which 
o&er writers have thrown out, fenfibfe that in a 
febje£fc fo often exhaufted very Httle elfe can 
now remain to be done, 

Ariftode fays — *fhat Itomer alone property de- 
fines the name of poet j not only as being fuperior 
to all others jo edited^ but as the firfi who prepared 
the way for the introduction of the drama \ and this 
he etidy not merely by the difplay of his powers on 
gtinti and tragic fubjeftSj but inafmuch as befug- 
gejled the firjt plot and device for comedy dlfi ; not 
founding it upon coarfe and opprobrious inveflive 9 
hut upon wholefome and facetious ridicule : So that 
his Margites bears the fame analogy to comedy^ as 
Itis Mad and Odyjfey do to tragedy* 

1% This 
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This afTertion in favour of Homer coming 
from fuch high authority has been adopted by 
the fcholiafts, critics and commentators, who 
have treated either of that great poet or of the 
drama from the time when it was made to the 
prefent: But it fhould be obfefved that Ariftotle 
is not here (peaking of the drama profefledly as 
a chronologift, but reviewing it as an object of 
criticifm, and under this view it can no other- 
wife come into contemplation than in its more 
advanced and perfect ftate, when built upon the 
model of Homer's fables and characters ; after it 
had thrown off the barbarous traces of its real 
origin, and had quitted Bacchus and the Satyrs. 
Of tragedy, as a written and confiftent poem. 
Homer may well be ftiled the father ; for when 
Phrynichus and -flEfchylus introduced x>n the 
fcene MuOsrKw Ila'Au, the ftoriesi and calamities 
of heroes, tragedy became Homeric, or in other 
words aflumed a dignity of tone and character, 
that was. copied from the epic of Homer, as co- 
medy was from his iambic ; and agreeably to 
this Ariftotle names Epicharmus as the firft co- 
mic poet, who was profefledly a copyift of the 
Margites. 

Now by fettling the dates of a few well- 
eflabliflied facts we fliall bring this queftion into 
clofer view. Pjfiftratus after a broken reign of 

thirty- 
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thirty- three years died in Olymp. Ixiii. whereas 
the Marmor Chronicon records, that the firft 
tragedy at Athens was made my. Thefpis, and 
a&ed oh a waggon in Olymp. lxi. Suidas confirms 
this record : From the fame authority (viz. 
•Mar. Chjron.) we collect that Sufarion made the 
firft comedy at Athens, and a&ed it on a move- 
abler fcafFold in the middle of Olymp. liv. being 
one year before Pififtratus eftablifhed his ty- 
ranny. By thefe dafesTit appears that comedy 
was niade and -a£ted at Athens feveral years 
before the compilation of Homer's epic poems, 
and. tragedy before or at that time, admitting for 
*the prefent that Thefpis was the firft who made 
tragedies, and that the record above cited was 
the date of his firft tragedy. .: . ; . 

I am aware that thefe fa&s alone will not 
prove that the inventors of the drama did not 
•copy from Homer; for it cannot be denied that 
Thefpis and even Sufarion might have reforted 
to his poems, before they were compiled by 
•Pififtratus j and as for Thefpis, if we were to 
admit the tragedies, which Suidas afcribes to 
him, to be genuine, it is evident from their 
titles that fome of them were built upon Ho- 
meric fables ; but good critics find ftrong reafons 
to object to this lift, which Suidas has given us, 
and I muft think it a fair preemption againft 
1 3 theft 
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their authenticity, that AriHotle, who gives Ho~ 
sner the credit of furnifliing the firft fuggeftiona 
of the drama, does not inftance Thcfpis's trage* 
dies $ for had they been what Suidas reports, it 
can hardly be fuppofed that Ariftode would have 
pveripo^ed ?n inftance fo much to his purpofe, 
or failed to have quoted Thefpis, as the firft 
tragic writer, when he names Epicharmus as 
. the firft comic one, who copied from Homer. 

Plutarch in bis Sympofia hy%— That when 
Phrynichus find £fchylus firft turntd the fubje& 
if tragedy to f ablet and doleful ftories^ tb$ peppfa 
faidy What's this to Bacchus ?— According to 
this aneedpte how could Thefpis, who was an- 
terior to Phrynichus and TEfchylus, be a writer 
of fuch tragedies, as Suidas has afcribed tp 
bipi. 

Another Very ingenious argument fpr &ejr 
confutation is drawn from a (hort fragment, 
which the feme author has quoted from the 
Pentheusy one of thofc tragedies whjch Suidas 
gives to Thefpis : This fragment purports that 
•— ! The Deity is fttuated remote from all pleafyre 
§r pain : A paflage o& this Caft can neyer have 
been p^rt of £ ludicrous drama belonging tp 
Jtacchus tni the Satyrs, and therefore githep 
Plutarch muft be miftajcen in his anecdote *bovp 
cjted, or Suidas in his author of The Pentheus-, 

but 
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feut it is further urged by a fagacipus critic thaf 
this fragment bear$ interna) cyi^epce 0/ a for r 
gery, being do£rine of a later date than Thefpis^ 
#pd plainly of the fabrication of Plato's academy: 
In confirmation of this remark, circumftances 
frf a more pofitive nature are adduce^, and Pi- 
ggeries Laertius is brought forward, yrho aftu- 
$lly charges Heracjides pf writing certain tra- 
gedies and fathering them ugoi> T^ei^is, and 
£his charge^ Laertius grounds upon the authority 
«£ 4-rifto^enus the mjuftcian: The credit 0/ 
^riftoxeuus as a philofppher, Jiiftpria^i, and 
faithful relater of fa£fa, is as.. wejl.efotyifhe^ 
*rijh the learned wo/ld, as the character 0/ He r 
jraqlides is notprious for plagiarifm ? fajfehppd 
aad ^fie^atio|> ; he was a vain rick man^a grea* 
juggler- in literature, afpiring tp riyal Platq ip 
£is writings, a#d p#e whp was 4ejte£Jed in bribing 
the JPythjaj t9 decree a croyrii Qf gpl<J ai)d divine 
honours to him after his deceajfe j a man as apj 
|p paljn his own. productions upo^atfier^ a,§ h? 
jyas tQ aflumg other jnen's pro^^ipjis tp him r 
felf, which he was convi&e,d $( by ChamapleQi* 
jxx hi3.fpWQUS treatifc upon Homer aod fte- 
fed. . . r . . 

This gra^ce of fathering tragedies upon 

jgreaj: pajnes obtained in more jnftanqes thafl 

one j for Diojiyfivis wrote a .tragedy called Par- 

I 4 ' thenopaeus 
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thenoparos and palmed it upon Sophocles, a 
bolder forgery than this of Heraclides ; and it if 
remarkable, that Heraclides himfelf was caught 
by this forgery, and quotes the Parthenopatus 
as genuine, 

Plato fpealcing of The Diety tifes thefe words 
•— TLoffu iiovri; hol\ Xumt? Xiouron ri Qt?9¥—« » 
The Deity is filiated remote from all pleafure arid 
pain : A ftntiment fo coincident with the frag* 
ment quoted by Plutarch from the Pentheus 
afcribed to Thesis, feems to warrant the re* 
mark before made, which fuppofes it to hive 
been fabricated in the academy of Plato ; This 
with the authority of Ariftoxenus for the general 
forgery, and Plutarch's aflertion that tragedy 
was fatyric before Phrynidhus and iEfchylus, 
will have its weight againft the tftlcs of Thef- 
pis's tragedies, as they are given in Suidas j and 
accordingly I find that the editor of Suidas, 
commenting upon this very article, in effeft ad- 
mits the error of his author: This argument 
moreover accounts for the filence of Ariftotle 
as to Thefpis'fc tragedies. 

I am aware that it has been a queftion with 
fome critics, whether tragedy originated with 
'ITiefpis, notwithftanding the record of the Mar* 
mor Chrohicon, and Suidas ftates the preten- 
fioijs of Epigenes th$ Sicyonian prior to Thef- 

P»»f 
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pis j but in this he is fingle and unfupported by 
any evidence, except what Plato aflerts generally 
in his Minos — That tragedy was extremely antient 
at Athens ^ and that it is to be dated neither from 
Thefpis, nor from Phrynichus ; — Some authorities 
fllfa plaee Thefpis's firft tragedy in a higher 
period than- Olymp. Ixi. as it ftands in the Mar- 
mor; for Laertius fays— That Solon hindered 
Thefpis from afting his tragedies, believing thofe 
feigned reprefentations to be of no ufe. — And Plu- 
tarch tells \is~Tbat Solon faw one of Thefpis' $ 
plays, but difliking the manner of it, forbade him to 
a3 any more.—\ need riot dbferve that this mirft 
have palTed before Pififtratus eftabliflied his ty- 
ranny, which did not take place till the laft year 
mf Olymp. liv. but if thefe facts be admitted, 
they feem to be decifive as to the tragedy's 
•being allufive to Bacchus and the Satyrs in its 
firft inftance at leaft > becaufe it can hardly be 
fuppofed that fo profeft an admirer of Homer as 
Solon was known to be, and himfelf a poet^ 
would have objected to any drama formed upon- 
Jlis model. 

As to Plato's general afterti6n with refpeft to 
the high antiquity of the Athenian tragedy, it 
feems thrown out as a paradox, which he does not 
attempt to illuftrate or fupport, and I cannot think 
it ftands in the way of Thefpis's pretenfions to 

be 
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J>e caniidered as $he father of tragedy, jconjirnie^ 
fay fo many authorities. 

All thefe feeming difficulties will Jbe recpn r 
ciled, if we concur with the beft opinions in, tl$ 
Allowing particulars, viz. That tragedy, whkji 
was concerned about Bacchus and the Satyrs, 
was in no. inftanee committed to writing : That 
Thefpis's firJj tragedy, which Splpn fyvr an4 
tlifliked, was of this unwritten and fatyric fort: 
That in piqcefs of time the fame author a&ualjy 
wrote tragedy, and firft a£ted it on a waggon 
in Olymp. Ixi. within the aera of Pifutratus, 
and according to $ie recqf4 of the Marmo/ 
Chronicon, fo often referred to* 

I wHl ppt difguife that J}r. JBentfey, M*hofc 
criticifm is fo c^nclufiyje for the f^rg^xy of thqfc 
tragedies fluote/J ^y PJutarch and enuqierateji 
by Suidas, Julius JPollux anjd Clemeng o/ AJ^ex- 
anuria, is of opinion Tbefpis himfelf publified **- 
thing in writing ; but as there are fo many tefti- 
peonies fof his bejng *he father of .tragedy in 
general, and fome which exprefsjy .fay he was 
the firft writer of tragedy, I hope J fball nxjt 
trefpafs too Jar on my reader's patience, if I lay 
xhe chief of thefe authorities before him. 

The Arundel Marble, which is jof date %s 

high as Olymp. cxxix. fets forth th«it Thefais wis 

. fhefirji) who gave bring to tragedy. The epigrw 

of 
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*f Piofcprides, printed in Mr, Stanley's edition 

of -fljfchylus, gives the invention to Thefpis, 

Jn the Anthologia there are two epigrams, 

which exprefsly fay the fame) one begins— 

Qia-TTifos hfifju* tSto — the other — 0cVtk S$h 

T{#yiKti9os dviirXxtri wfuros drifnv. Plutarch 

jn his Solon fays— That Thefpis gave rife and 

beginning to the very rudiments of tragedy* Cle- 

jnens of Alexandria makes Thefpis the contriver 

of tragedy, as Sufarion was of comedy. Athe- 

naeus fays both comedy and tragedy were ftruck 

put at lcarius, a place in Attica, where Thefpis 

was born, Suidas records to the fame effeS, 

and Ponatus fpeaks exprefsly to the point of 

written tragedy— Thefpis autem primes haec 

{cripta in omnium not aid protuRh-e-Whzt Horace 

(ays of Thefpis in his Art of Poetry, and more 

particularly in the Epiille to Auguftus, where 

he'clafles him with iEfchylus and Sophocles, 

certainly implies that he was a writer of tragedy, 

and is (o interpreted by Cruquius and the old 

comrnentator preferved in his edition. I fhall 

jkM one circumftance to the above authorities, 

which is, that the Chorus alone performed the 

whole drama^ till Thefpis introduced one a&or 

to their relief -, this reform could hardly be made, 

much lefs be recorded by Ariftode, unlefs Thef- 

8 .P» 
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•pis had written tragedies and publifhed them ft* 
the world. 

Upon the whole I incline to confider Theipis 
as the firft author of the written tragedy and to 
place him in Olymp. lxi. From him tragedy 
•defcended through Pratinas, Carcinus and PJjry- 
nichus to iEfchylus, and this is the. firft age of 
the tragic drama. 



N° XLII. 



ABOUT two centuries had ejapfed from 
the date- of Thefpis's tragedy to the time 
when Ariftotle wrote his poetics; which muft 
have been after, he quitted the fervice of Alex- 
, ander, to whom he fent a copy of that treatife : 
.The chain of dramatifts from Thefpis to Euri- 
' pedes had been continued in regular fucceffion, 
,'. and it is not to be fuppofed, but that he might 
have given a more particular and methodical 
account of the firft inventors of tragedy, if it 
had fallen within the fcope of his work ; but this 
being merely critical, he takes his account of 
tragedy and comedy from ,/Efchylus and Epi- 
charmus, contenting himfelf with a brief detail 

of 
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of fuch vague and dubious traditions relative to 
the firft inventors, as common fame feems to 
have thrown in his way. 

He loofely obferves— That the people of Me- 
garis claim the invention of comedy \ that there is 
reafen to think it took its origin in a popular and 
free form of government, ivbich that of Megan's 
then was: That Epicharmus the Sicilian zvas 
far fenior to Chionidcs and Magnes, the firft Athe- 
nian writers of comedy : — He alfo throws out 'an 
idle fuggeftion from the etymology of the wordrf 
comedy and drama, the former of which he de- 
rives from JLdiAOity villages, and the latter from 
the verb Agat/, ori ju,i|a5*Tai Af«vr£c.— Now the 
people of Peloponnefus he tells us ufe the word* 
Kaposi and Af ay in their dialed, whereas the 
Athenians exprefs themfelves by thofe of Anpo* 
and Ho cflrtiv, and upon this refts the Peloponne- 
flans' pretenfions to beconfidered as the inventors 
of the drama : He then refers to what he confider3 
as the true fource and foundation of the drama, 
the works of Homer; and throwing afide all 
others, as tales not worth relating, proceeds to 
the execution of his plan, viz. The definitioii 
and elucidation of the tragic poem. 

Thefe fuggeftions were thrown out by Ari? 

ftotle for no other purpofe, as it fhould feem, 

- but 
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but to caft a ridicule upon every other account 
of the difcovery of the drafna, but his own ; fof 
he might as well have given die invention cf 
comedy to the Mcgarenfians for their being no- 
torious laughers ; Yi>Mt Miyotgixof, to laugh likt 
a Ategarenfian being a phrafe in vulgar ufe with 
the Athenians ; nay indeed he might have gone 
fc ftej> further and given them tragedy alfo, fof 
Megarenfian tears were as proverbial as Mcge- 
renfian laughter j but a true Athenian woulcf 
have anfweredj that the former alluded only td 
the onions, which their country abounded in, anJ 
was applied in ridicule of thofe who counterfeited 
forrow : In {hort the Megarenfians feem to havd 
teen the butts and buffoons of the Athenians^ 
axKl held in fovereign contempt by them. As for 
die Peloponnefian etymologies, Ariftotle muft 
have known that neither the one nor the olhef 
liad the lcaft foundation ; and that there is not a 
Comedy of Ariftophanes, in which he does not 
life the verb A/ka* frequently and in the mouths 
of Athenian fpeakers; in his Birds I find it 
Within a few lines of the verb TlgotlreiUy and ufed 
by one and the fame fpeaker ; I have no doubt 
the like is true of Kw/*a», but I did not think the 
fearch worth following. 

Bacchus and the Satyrs were both fource and 

fubjeft 
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fubjcfl: of die firft drama, and the jocund rites of 
that deity were celebrated at all times and under 
all governments with the &me unreftrained fes- 
tivity: This celebration wis too clofely inter-* 
woteh tdth popular fuperltition to be" checked 
*y thfc moft jealous of tyrants ; the privilege* 
feafons of Bacchus were out erf" the reach of the 
magiftrate \ nor was the old fatyrical mafqae df 
*e Athenians in Pififtratus's time lefs licentious 
that! that of the Megarenfians in their freeft 
ftate v though it foon happened that the republic 
*£ Megara became an oligarchy, and the mo- 
narchy of Athens was converted into a 'repub- 
lic. 

The manner in which the drama was {truck 
6ot may naturally be accounted for. The 
Or&eks from early time were in die habit of 
chaining fongs and extemporary vfcrfes in tfcfe 
vtllag.es in praife of Bacchus at the Trina Dyoki- 
fittf Which times arifwer to March, April,, and 
January; afterwards they performed thefe fongs 
er dithyrambs at the Panathen&a/ which were 
celebrated irt the mfcnth rf Augtfft. The Athe- 
nians were of all people living the moft addicled 
to raillery and inve&ive \ thefe village-feftgs a»d 
feftivities of Bacchus gave a fcope to the w&deffi 
tmravagaricies of mummery and gpKEacav 
mm with fcoarfe^bfflt. keen raiilexy feo|n ^tte 

labourers 
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labourers and peafants concerned in the vintage : 
The women from their carts, maflced and di£» 
guifed with lees of wine, and men accoutred in 
rude grotefque habits like fctyrs, and crowned 
with garlands of ivy and violets, vented fuck 
prompt and irregular (allies, as their inebriated 
fancies furniihed on the inftant, or elfe rehearfed 
fuch little traditional and local ballads in iambic 
metre, as were in fafhion at the time ; accom- 
panying them with extravagant gefticulations 
and dances incidental to the fubje&, and fuitable 
to the character of the deity they were cele- 
brating. 

The drunken feftivities of the antient Danes, 
when they facrificed to their rural deittes — An-> 
nua ut ipjis contingent felicitas, frugumqut et m- 
nona uberrimus provent us— and the Highland Ce- 
remonies and libations of the BeUteln are of this 
chara&er. 

The Athenian calendar was crowded with 
thefe feafts : Drinking-matches were rewarded 
with prizes and even crowns of gold; their 
phallic ceremonies were of this defcription: 
They ufed vehement gefticulations in reading 
and fpeaking ; their rhapfodifts carried this habit 
to excefs, and in the dithyrambic hymn every 
outragious gefture, which entliufiafm infpire*,. 
Was put in pra&ice : The dithyramb was con- 

'* ceived 
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ceived in a metaphorical inflated ftile, fluffed 
with an obfcure jargon of founding phrafes and 
performed in honour of Bacchus. 

In thefe dithyrambic verfes and phallic fongs 
we have the foundation of tragedy and comedy ; 
the folenin and fwelling tone of the firft and the 
petulant vivacity of the latter appofitely point to 
the re(pe£Hve chara&er of each. The fatire and 
fcu'rrility they indulged from their vintage wag- 
gems, their maflcs and difguifes in the hairy habits 
of fatyrs, their wanton fongs and dances at the 
Phallic ceremonies, and the dark bombaft of the 
dithyramb chanted by the rhapfodifts with every 
tumid and extravagant aftion, all together form a 
compleat- outline of the firft drama : As foon as 
dialogue and repartee were added, it became to 
all intents a mafque, and in this ftate it is dif- 
covered in very early times throughout the vil- 
lages of Greece. When it had reached this pe- 
riod and got fomething like the fhape of a dra- 
ma, it attra&ed the curiofity of the villagers, . 
who in reward for their amufement in the fpec- 
tacle decreed a prize to the performance agree- 
able to the objeft in view and the means of the 
fpedators ; this prize confifted of a cafk of wine, 
and the performance before named fimply Comoe~ 
iia or the village-fongj was thenceforward called 

Vou II. K Jrugeedia* 
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Trugcedia^ or the fongfer the cq/k, compounded* 
of Tf vya and W«. 

Thefe names are defcriptive of the drama in. 
its progreffive ftages from a fimple village»fing 9 
till it took a more complicated form by ifttnW 
ducing the fatyrs and employing the chorus ia 
recitation through a Whole fable, which had A 
kind of plot or conftru&ion, though certainly , 
not committed to writing. In this ftage, and 
not before, the prize of the cajk $f wine was 
given, and thence it proceede4 to attraft not die 
hufbandraen and labourers only but the neigh* 
bours of better degree* The drama under die. 
dcfignation of Trugcedia was fatyric, and wholly 
occupied in the praife of Bacchus; it was un- 
written, jocofe, and confined to the villages at 
the feafbns of the Trina Dionyfia ; but after, a .: 
prize however inconfiderable had been given, 
that prize created emulation, and emulation fti- 
mulated genius* 

The village bards now attempted to enlarge 
their walk, and not confining their fpe&acies 
merely to Bacchus and the Satyrs began to give . 
their drama a ferious caft, diverting it from lu- 
dicrous and lafcivious fubjecb to grave and. 
doleful {lories, in celebration of illuftnious cha- 
racters amongft their departed heroes; which 
were recited throughout by a chorus* without 

the 
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the intervention of any other characters, jthjua. 
thbie of the fatyrs with the dances proper there- 
unto. . •„ ■;. 

This fpm to emulation having brought the . 
drama a ftep forward, that advance produced . 
frefti encouragement, and a new prize was now t 
given, which ftill^ was, in conformity to the 
rufric fimpiicity of the poem and its audience, a 
Goaty Tga'yoc, a new prize created a nev^name, _, 
and theferious drama became diftinguifhed by 
thfit name of Tragcpdia r .or the fon&for t)?e gopt.i . 
Thus it appears that Tragedy^ property fo called, ., 
was pofterior in its origin to comedy y ,and it is ; 
worthy of remark that Trugcedia was never ap- 
plied to the tragic drama, nor Trqgosdtq to the 
comic : After this comedy loft its general de-. , 
fignation of Trugcedia^ and was called by its 
original name of the village-fang or Comcedia. 

The next ftep was a very materia} one in 
point of advance^ for the village-poets having 
been excited by emulation to bring their exhibi- 
tions into fome fhape and confidence, meditated 
an excurfion from the villages into the cities, 
and particularly into Athens : Accordingly in 
Olymp. liv. Sufariori) a native of Icarius, pre- 
fented himfelf and his comedy at that capital, 
rehearfing it on a moveable ftage or fcaffold, 
prefuming ea the hope that what had given fuch 
K 2 delight 
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delight to die villagers would afford fome amufe- 
ment to the more refined fpe&ators in Athens : 
This was the firft drama there exhibited, and 
we fhould naturally expect that a compofition 
to be acted before 4he citizens of the capital 
fhould be committed to writing, if we did not 
know that the author was on thefe occafions die 
actor of his own piece ; the rude interludes of 
Bacchus and the Satyrs being introduced upon 
the fcene according to their old extemporary 
manner by the Silent and Tityriy whofe fongs 
and dances were epifodical to the drama : It 
continued to be the cuftom for authors to act 
their own plays in the times of Phrynichus and 
iEfchylus, and I therefore think it probable Su- 
farion's comedy was not a written drama $ and I 
clofe with the authorities for Epicharmus being 
the firft writer of comedy, who, being re- 
tained in an elegant court at Syracufe, chufing 
his plots from the Margites, and rejecting the 
mummeriesof the fatyrs, would naturally com- 
pofe his drama upon a more regular and elabo- 
rate plan. 
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/ N° XLIIL 

To the OBSERVER. : 

THERE is an, plcf gentleman of my ac* 
^quaintahcp. who annoys me exceedingly 
with ijis predid&ons : I have reafon to believe he 
tears me goodwill in the mainland does not know 
to what a degree he a&ually difturbs my peace of 
mind, I would therefore fain put up with his hu- 
mour if I could $ but when he is for ever ringing 
his knell in my ears, he fometimes provokes me 
to retort upon him, oftentimes : to laugh at him, 
and never fails to put me put of patience or out 
q[ (pints, 

I have read your account of the Dampers with 
great fellow-feeling, and perceive that my old 
gentleman is very deep in that philofophy ; but 
as I unfortunately have very little philofophy of 
any fort to fet againft it, I find myfelf frequently 
at his mercy and without defence. 

I do not think this proceeds fo much from 
any radical vice in his nature, as from a foolifh 
vanity to feem wifer than his neighbours, and to 
put himfelf off for a man who knows the world : 
The fadt is he is an old bachelor, lives in abfo- 
K 3 lute 
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lute retirement, and has fcarcely ftept out 1 of the 
precinds of his own village three times in h\s 
life ; yet he is ever telling me of his experience 
and his obfervations : If I was to put implicit 
faith* in wEathe" fays,xon{mort honefly in man- 
kind would be a miracle, and happinefs a diiap- 
pointment j as for hope x that moonfhine diej as 
fie calls ft, which is To plentifully ferved 1 up ia 
the raftciful repafts "or" the poets^ aii# Which is 
too often the only ftanding difii at their tabled 
i'fhould' never get a tafte of it $ and yet if ruin- 
ing a merchant's credit is tantamount to robbing 
fiim of his property, I muft' think tne Damper^ 
whobl^fts my nope, is in fa&' little better than 
a mief. '" 

t'fiave a natural prejudice for certain people 
&t firft'fignti' where a countenance c im*prelfes me 
in its favour^for I am apt to fancy that honeftyf 
(e'ts a mark upon its owners; there is nbf! a 
weaknefs incident to human nature,' for whict 
fie coiil4 Hpld niy underftariding m more fove- 
. reign contempt • ^ I was to be advifed by him,' 
I fhould nbr^fuft my wife out of my fight,' for it' 
Is a maxim with him, that no love-matches can be' 
happy; mine was of that fort and I am happy ; 
flill I ani oiit of "credit with my Damper, I was 
bound for a relation in publfc truft fqme years' 
ago; there I confefs.hls augury fometimes flag* 1 

gerc* 
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gbred mey and lie urged me with proverbs out 
of holy writ, which I was rather puzzled to par- 
ry; raf friend however has done well in the 
#orW, 'difchafrged his obligation, and repaid.it 
wJtb. grateful returns ; ftill I am oiit of credit 
with 'my'^'DaMper. 1 fnvefted a frhall fum in* a 
TtBSpare to the Eaft Indies ; he defcanted upon 
&e rifque of the fea ; I infured upon the ihip, he 
denounced tiarikruptcy againft the Underwriter, 
fte fliip came home and I doubled the capital of 
toy inveftment ; ftill I arfi but of credit with my 
Prnnper, and he (hakes his head at my folly. 
- I tan plainly -perceive that his predi&ions 
dfifehtimes are as troublefome to himfelf as to 
me; : Ke lofes many a fine morning's walk by 
foreTeeing a change of weather ; he never goes 
to church becaafe he has had a fuit wifli the 
parfcri ; and part of his eftate remains untenant- 
ed, becaufe a farmer fome time ago broke in 
his debt. 

Though I am no philofopher, I am not 
fuch a fimpleton, as not to know how little 
we ought to depend upon worldly events in 
general ; yet it* appears to me that what a man 
has already enjoyed, he can no longer be faid 
to depend upon : If therefore I have had real 
pleafure in any innocent and agreeable ex- 
pectation, disappointment can at WQrft do no 
K 4 mor* 
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more than remove the meat after I have made 
my meal. 

Though I do not know how to dejfine hope 
as a metaphyfician, I am inclined, to fpeak of it 
with refpeft, becaufe I find it has been a good 
friend to me in my life ; it has ^iven me a thou- 
fand things,, which malice and misfortune woul4 
have rayifhed from me, if I had jiot fairly worn 
them out before they could lay their fingers 
upon them : Spe pafcifinani—^ys the poet; and 
contradicts himfelf in the fame breath ; for my 
part, if it was not for the fear of appearing para- 
doxical, I fhould fay upon experience that hope, 
though called a fliadow, is together with that 
otl^er phantom death, the fole reality beneath 
the fun s the unfaithfulnefs of friends, from -whom 
I had the claim of gratitude, can never rob me 
of thofe pleafures I enjoyed, when I ferved them,, 
loved them, and confided in them ; and, in Ipite 
of all my friend the Damper can fay to the con-* 
trary,,it i* not on my. own. account I am foiry 
to have thought better of mankind than they 

deferve, t ' ; ; 

J am, Sir, &c. . 

, Bjsnevolus. 
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To the OBSERVER./ 
Sir, : i 

I have the honour to belong to a club of 
gentlemen of public fpirit and talents, who make 
it a rule to meet every Sunday evening, in a 
houfe of entertainment behind St. Clement's, for 
"the. regulation of literature* in -this Metropolis.' 
Our fraternity confifts of two diftinft orders, The 
Dampers and The Puffers; and each of thefe arc 
again clafled into certain interior fubdivifions. We 
take notice that both thefe defcriptions of per- 
fom have in turn been the obje&s of your feeble 
raillery; butlmuft fairly tell you, we neither 
think worfe of ourfelves nor any better of you 
for thofe attempts. We confider the republic' 
of letters under obligations to us for its very ex- : 
iflence, for how could it be a republic, unlefs. its 
members were kept upon an equality with each 
other ? Now this is the very thing which our 
inftitution profefles to do. 
. We have an ingenious member of our fociety, 
who has invented a machine for this purpofe, 
which anfwers to admiration : He calls it— The 
Thermometer of Merit : This machine he has fet 
in a frame, and laid down a very accurate fcale 
of gradations by the fide of it : One glance of 
the eye gives every author's altitude to a minute. 

The 
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The middle degree on this (bale, and which an- 
twers to temperate on a common thermometer, 
is that ftandard, or common level of merit, 
f9 Which all contemporaries in the fame free 
community ought to be confined j but as there 
jyill always be fome eccentric beings in nature, 
who will either ftart above ftandard heighth, or 
drop below it ; it is our duty by the operation of 
the daily prefs either to fcrew them down, or to 
fcrew them up, as the cafe requires; and this 
brings me to explain the ufes of the two grand 
departments of our fraternity: Authors above 
par fall to the province of the Dampers, all be- 
low par appertain to the Puffers. The dailjr 
prefs being common to all men, and both the 
one clais and the other having open . accefk 
thereto, we can work either by forcers or repeU 
krsy as we fee fit ; and I can fafely affure you 
our procefs feldom fails in either cafe, when we 
apply it timely, and efpecially to young poets in 
their veal-bones, as the faying is: With this. 
vjew we are always upon terms with the con- 
4u£tors of the (aid prefs, who are fully fenfible 
of the benefits of our inftitution, and live with 
us. in the mutual interchange of friendly offices, 
like Shakefpear's Zephyrs*-— 

•' Stealing and giving odour?. ■■ ■■■ 

As 
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.. As weafl upon none but principles of gene- 
ral juftice, and hold it right that parts fhould bp 
made fubfervient to the whole, our fcheme qf 
equalization requires,, that accordingly as any 
individual rifes on the fcale, our depreffing pow- 
ers fhould countera£t and balance his afcending 
powers : This procefsj as tfaid-before, belongs 
to the Dampers* office, and is by them termed 
freflwg an author, or more literally committing 
him to the prefs : This is laid on more or lefe 
forcibly, according' to* hid degree of afcenfionj 
in moff*rafe$3.few turqs tqueezt him down to 
his proper kekjring, but this is always done with 
reafonable allowance for the natural, rea&ion o£ 
elaftic bodies, fo that it is necefrVy to bring him 
fome degrees below ftandard, left he ihould 
mount above it when^the prefs is taken off: If 
by cqsuipe his afcending powers run him up to 
fu/fry or. fever-heat^ the Dampers muft propor- 
tion their difciplfrie accordingly ; in like manner 
the Puffers liave to blow an author up by mere^ 
ftrengtK jof lungs, when he is heavy in ballaft, 
and ius Jinking powers fall' below the freezing- 
pointy as fometimes happens eyen to our beft 
friends : In that cafe the Puffers have bur/is of 
applaufe and peals of laughter in petto, \^hich, 
though they never reach vulgar ears, ferve his 
purpofe e$p#ualty— But thefe ar$ fecrets, which 
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we never reveal but to the Initiated^ and I (ball 
conclude by afliirihg you I am your'$ as you 
defervc. 

Pro boko Publico* 
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. Xlnde >nJ tnajus gensratur tpfi y 
Nte viget fuidquam /mile aut fecundwtu 
1 (HOEAT.7 

THERE lis a great ' fovereign now upon 
earth, who, though an infant, is the oldeft 
of all' fouls alive by many centuries. 

This extraordinary perfonage is a living evi- 
dence of the foul's immortality, or at leaft has 
advanced Co far in proofj as to convince the 
world by his own example, that it is not necef- 
farily involved in the extinction of the body. 
Though he is the greateft genealogift living, 
and can with certainty make out the lohgeft and 
cleared pedigree of any potentate now reigning, 
yet he is properly fpeaking without anceftors. 
As I cannot doubt but that fo ftriking an event 
as the general deluge muft be frefh in his memo- 
mory, though a pretty many years have fince 
c clapfed t 
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clapfed, he muft of neceflity have been none 
other than Noah himfelf ; for as he has always 
been his own fon, and that fon can never have 
been living at the fame moment with his father^ . 
it is plain he muft have been that very identical 
patriarchy when he furvived the flood. 

As he was but eighteen months old according 
to his corporeal computation, when he was laft 
vifited, he was not very communicative in con- 
verfation, but I have hope upon the next meet- 
ing He will have the goodnefs to fet us right 
about Pythagoras, who I am perfuaded funk 
fome part of his travels upon us, and was a&u- 
ajly in his court, where he a&ed the part of a 
plagiary, and in the fchool-boy's phrafe criWd 
a foul copy of his holinefs's tranfmigration ; but 
with fuch ftrong marks of a counterfeit, that 
after a fhort trip to the Trojan war, and a few 
others not worth relating, it is to be prefumed 
be has given up the frolic ; for I do not hear 
that he is at prefent amongft us, at lcaft not 
amongft us of this kingdom, where to fay the 
truth I do not fee any thing that refembles him. 
In the mean time the religious fovereign of Ti- 
bet (for the reader perceives I have been fpeak- 
ing of Teejhoo Lama) in the fpirit of an original 
keeps his feat upon the Mufhud of Terpaling, 

which 
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which throne he has continued to prefs ever 
fihce his defcent from Mount Ararat. 

After all we muft acknowledge this was a . 
bold creed for prieltcraft to impofe, but credulity . 
has a wide fwallow, and if the doctrine palled' 
upon a nation fo philofophical and inquifitive as * 
trfe Greeks, it may well obtain unqueftioned by 
Calmuc Tartars ; and fuperftition, now retiring 
from Rome, may yet find refuge in the moun- 
tains of Tibet. This may be faid for the fyftein 
of Teefhoo Lama, that impofition cannot be put 
to a fairer teft, than when committed to the* 
fimplicity of a child ; and the Gylongs, or priefts, 
attendant upon this extraordinary infant, paid no 
fmall compliment 'to the faith of their followers, 
when they fet him upon the Mufhud. 

I forbear entering into a further account of 
this infant pontiff becaufe I hope the very in- 
genious traveller, who has already circulated 
fome curious particulars of his audiences and 
interviews at the monaftery of Terpaling, will 
indulge the public witli a more full and circum- 
ftantial narrative of his very interefling expedi- 
tion into a country fo little vifited by Euro-" 
peans, and where the manners and habits of the 
people, no lefs thari the facred character of the 
fbvereigri, furnifli a fubjecl of fo hew and entet- 
teining a nature. 

When 
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When a genius like that, which actuates the ' 
llliiihious chara&er^ who lately admiriiftered the 
government of Bengal, is carried into the re- 
naoteft regions of the earth, it difFufes an illumi- 
nation around it, which reaches even to thofe 
nations,, where arts and fciences are in their 
higheft cultivation; and we accordingly find 
that befides this embafly, fo curious of its kind, 
the feme pervading fpirit has penetrated into the 
(acred and till now inacceffible myfteries of the 
Brahmins, and by the attainment of a language 
which religion has interdicted from all others 
but the fecerdotal caft, has already began to lay 
open a volume, fuperior in antiquity, and per- 
haps in merit not inferior, to Homer himfelf. 

Happy inhabitants of Tibet ! If happinefs can 
arife from error, your innocent illufion muft be 
die fource of it ; for prieftcraft, which has plun- 
ged. ou£- portion of the globe in wars and per- 
fecutions, has kept you in perpetual peace and 
tranquillity ; fo much more wife and falutary is 
your religious fyftem of pontifical identity, than 
ours of. pontifical infallibility. The fame un- 
changeable, indivifible objeft of faith fecures 
univerfal acquiefcence under the commodious 
impofition: No Anti-Lama caii diftraft your 
attention or divide your duty, for 'individuality 
is his effence ; no councils -fean reverie his dc- 
. . - i crees 
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crees or over-rule his fupremacy, for he is coeval 
with religion, nay he is religion itfelf. Such as 
he was in his praeterient body, fuch he muft be 
in his prefent ; the fame monaftic, peaceful, un- 
offending, pious being; a living idol, drawn 
forth upon occafional iblemnities to give his 
blefling to adoring proftrate hordes of Tartars, 
and to receive their offerings ; and whether this 
blefling be given by the hands of unreafoning 
infancy, or fuperannuated age, it matters little 
at which degree the moment points, when the 
fcale is undeterminable* You fee me here (faid 
the Lama in his praeterient body to one of our 
countrymen, whom he admitted to a conversa- 
tion) a mere idol ofjlate : You are of a more aclive 
nation; take your wonted exercife without referve: 
Walk about my chamber : I am fedentary by necef- 
Jity^ and the habit of indolence is become to me a 
fecond nature.— This is a true anecdote, and 
fhews how mild a foul it is, which has now 
tranfinigrated into the body of this infant. 

Could this extraordinary perfonage communi- 
cate his property to all his brother fovereigns 
through the world, mould we, or mould we not^ 
congratulate mankind upon the event ? Let the 
nations fpeak for themfelves ! I anfwer for one, 
that cannot name a period in its monarchy more 
in favour', of the difpenfation. 

N« XLV. 
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N° XLV. 

A ir£i 9%wir%* waAX' t%ti triyti xaXa. 

(Sophocles, Aleasi.) 

Hold thy tongue^ good boy! There are many 
great advantages in keeping JQence. 

I HAVE now the fatlsfa£ion to inform my 
countrymen) that after long and diligent 
fearch I have a€ laft discovered a very extraordi- 
nary perfon in this metropolis, at prefent in 
feme obfcuritjr; but if I fhall luckily be the 
mean* of drawing him into more notice by pub- 
lishing what has come to my knowledge of his 
ttfeate and performances, I frail think myfelf 
hjppy not only in ferving a meritoridu* indivi- 
dual) but aMb in furniflung a fuggeftiori through 
the mode I {hall recommend for his employ 
that may be of the gmtteft benefit to foctety. 

Tht geridemaa* in whofe favour I would lain 
intercft wf candid readers, is Mr. Jedediah Fifa 
of whofe hiftory I ft*aU recount a few particulars. 
Ha wai bred to the law, and many years ago 
mat over to New England, where he praftifed 
i* tk* court* at Bofton : Upon the breaking out 
of the troubles h? came over to Erigknd, tho' 
Vol. II. L from 
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from his prudent deportment he might fafely 
have remained where he was, for Mr. Fifh made 
it a rule never to lend any thing but an ear to 
either fide of the queftion : I cannot fpeak with 
certainty as to his real motives for leaving Ame- 
rica, as he has not been communicative on that 
head, but I could colled from hints he has dropt 
of the extraordinary length and protraction of 
the pleadings in thofe provincial courts, that his 
health was a good deal impaired by his attend- 
ance upon caufes, though I cannot difcover thtft ' 
he was actually employed as an advocate in any. 
This may feem fingular to fuch as are unac- 
quainted with thofc proceedings, but Mr. Fifh} 
though' no pleader, was of indifpenfable ufe tx> 
his clients during the fomnolency of the court ; 
for by means of his vigilance the efficient couniel 
could indulge themfelves in their natural reft, 
and recruit their fpirits for a' reciprocal exertion 
of prolixity, when the oppofite party had come 
to a conclufion : This happy faculty of wake- 
folnefs in Mr. Jedediah Fifli was accompanied 
with the further very ufeful talent of abridge* 
ment, by which in a very few words he could 
convey into the ear of a pleader, when he had 
once thoroughly wakened him, the whole marrow 
of an argument, though it had been fpread out 
ever fo widely. 

When 
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• When he came over to his native country, he 
threw himfelf in the way of preferment, and 
regularly attended the fittings at Weftminfter, 
Guildhall, and elfe where ; but being a modeft 
man, and one who made no acquaintance, he 
was no otherwife taken notice of, than as being 
the only perfon in court, who did not yawn* 
when a certain learned ferjeant got beyond his 
ufual quota of cafes in point. Nothing offering 
here, Mr. Fifh prefented himfelf during the 
fitting of Parliament both at the bar of the 
Peers, and in the gallery of the Houfe of Com- 
mons; he gave great attention to the clerks*' 
when they were reading A£ts of Parliament in 
the upper hoiife, and never quitted his pbft in 
the lower, when certain gentlemen were on 
their legs, and gave the fignal toothers to get' 
on theirs and go to dinner: By being thus left 
alone this modeft attendant loft his- labour, and 
remained unnoticed through a whole feifion. 

Defeated in all thefe efforts he began to fre- 
quent Coffee-houfes, where he obferved moft- 
talking prevail, arid few or no hearers to be 
found : Fortune now began to fmile upon his 
patient endeavours, and he particularly recom- 
mended himfelf to a circle at Saint Paul's, where 
by his addrefs in potting himfelf between two 
parties, one of which was very circuinftantially 

• . L2 explaining 
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explaining a will, and the other going flep by ftep 
through a bill of enclosure, where the glebe land* 
of the re&or were in great peril of infringement, 
he fo contrived as to lend one ear to the divine 
and the other to the civilian, by which he got av 
dinner at each of their houfes -, and as they found 
him a mod agreeable companion, and one whofe 
shearing {mile enlivened their own conversation, 
he foon became free of their families under a 
Handing invitation. 

It was in one of theft houfes I firft became 
acquainted with Mr. Fifty and as it fcemed to 
me a great pity that a man poffefled of fitch 
companionable talents (for I can fafely aver 
1 had never heard the tone of hit voice) thould 
be any longer buried in obfeurity* or at beft 
confined ta * narrow circle of admirers, I t>tgai> 
to reflet within myfelf what amazing improve- 
ments fociety fftigbt receive, if he could be in- 
duced to ftartd forth in the public cbara&er o£ 
A Majier of SiUnc** or in other ward* A Tocher 
oftht Art »/ Hearing. 

As I knew ray- friend was not a man to fpeak 
for himfelf, I took a convenient o«cafion one 
day of breaking; my propoial ta him* which I in- 
troduced by faying I had fooiething tp difclofe 
to him, which 1 eonceived would not only be of 
public benefit*, but might atfo t*e Apraed \9 k& 
.j .. particular 
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particular fentolument and advantage. He paufed 
feme time and Teemed to exped when I would 
proceed to explain myfelf ; but being at 4aft con* 
vinced that I was really waiting for his confent, 
he opened his lips for the &r& time, and in z 
very foft agreeable tone of voice delivered him- 
{df as fcflows — " Say on i" — The converfatian 
being now fairly on foot, I faid that experience 
muft have convinced him how great a fcarcity 
of hearers there were in this metropolis, at the 
fame time what great requeft they were in, and 
how much converfation and fociety were at aloft 
for a proper proportion of them : That where one 
man now made his fortune by his tongue, hun- 
dreds might in lefs time eftablifh their's by a 
prudent ufe of their ears: That a 4efire of 
finning in company was now become fo general, 
that there was no body left to fhine upon : That 
no way could be fo fure of providing for younger 
fons and people of (mall fortunes, as to qualify 
them well in the art of hearing \ but by a fatal 
negleft in our fyftem of education, and the lo- 
quacity of nurfes and fervants, no attention was 
paid to this ufeful accomplishment : I observed 
to him that our parfons were in fome degree in 
die fault by fhortening their fermons and quick- 
ening their prayers, whereas in times part, when 
homilies were m ufe, and the preacher turned 
L3 the 
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the hour-glafs twice or thrice before his dif- 
courfe was wound up, the world was in better 
habits' of hearing : That in Oliver's days the 
grace was oftentimes as long as the meal, now 
they fate down without any grace at all, and 
talked without ceafing : That the difcontinuancc 
of fmoking tobacco contributed much to put 
hearing out of fafhion, and that a club of people 
now was like a pack of hounds in full cry, where 
all puppies open at the fame time, whether they 
have got the fcent or. not : In conclufion I de- 
manded of him if he agreed with me in thefe 
obfervations, or ndt : He again took fome time 
to confider and very civilly replied — u / *&."— 
c If you do agree with me,' rejoined I, * in ac- 
c knowledging the complaint, tell me if you will 
c concur in promoting the cure/ He nodded 
affent,S And who is fo fit as Mr. Jedediah FifiV 
added I, c to teach that art to others, which he 
c pofleffes in fuch perfection himfelf ? It fhall be 
c my bufinefs to feek out for fcholars, your's to 

* inftrudt them, and I don't defpair of your 

* eftablifliing an Academy of Silence in as gene- 
c ral repute as the fchool of Pythagoras. ' 

This inftitution is now fairly on foot, and 

fchool is opened in Magpye-Court, Cheaplide, 

N* 4, name on the door, where the profeflbr is 

to be fpoken to by all perfons wanting his advice 

1 and 
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and inftru&ions. The remarkable fuccefs, which 
has already attended Mr. Jedediah Fifli, would 
warrant my laying before the public feme ex- 
traordinary cures, but thefe I {hall poftpone to 
fome future opportunity, and conclude with a 
paflage from Horace, which fhews that ingenious 
poet, though perhaps he had as much to fay for 
himfelf as moft of our modern prattlers, was ne- 
verthelefs a perfect adept in the art, which it has 
been the labour of this paper to recommend. 

Septimus ofiavo proprior jam fugerit annus, 

Ex quo Mec*nas me capit habere fuorum 

In numero $ d untax at ad hoc, quern toller e rbeda 

Pellet, iterfaciens, et cui concredere nugas 

Hoc genus, Hora quota eft? Tbrex eft Gallina Syr§ 

P ar: 
Mat ut in a par urn cautos jam frigora mordent t 
Et quae rimofd bene deponuntur in aur€. 

*Tis (let me fee) three years and more, 

(Ofiober next it will be four) 

Since Harley bade me fir ft attend, 

And chofe me for an humble friend \ 

Wou'd take me in bis coach to chat, 

And quefiion me of this and that ; 

As " Wbafs o'clock ?" and " How's the wind?" 

*'- Who's chariot's that we left behind?" 

Or gravely try to read the lines 

Writ underneath the country figns j 

Or, " Have you nothing new to-day 

u from Pope, from ParneU, or from Gay ?" 

L 4. . Such 
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Stub tattle often entertains 

My lord and me as far as Staines % 

As once a week *we travel down 

fo Windfor y and again to town, 

Where all that pajfes inter nog 

Might be proclaim *d at Charing- Crofs. 

Swift. 
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A NOVEL, concluded upon one uniform 
plan, containing a feries of events in fa- 
miliar life, in which no epifodical ftory is inter- 
woven, is in effe& a protracted comedy, not divi- 
ded into a£ts. The fame natural difpjay pf cha- 
racter, the feme facetious turn of dialogue and 
agreeable involution of incidents are eflential to 
each compofition. Novels of this defcription 
are not of many years (landing in England, and 
feem to have fucceeded after fbme interval to 
romance, which to fay no worfe of it is a m«*ft 
unnatural and monftrous produdHon. The Don 
Quixote of Cervantes is of a middle (pedes ; and 
the Gil Bias j which the Spaniards claim and the 
French have the credit of, is a feries of adven- 
tures rather than a novel, and both this and Don 
5 Quixote 
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Quixote abound in epifodical ftories, which fe- 
parately taken are more properly novels than 
, the mother work. 

Two authors of our nation began the fifliion 
of novel-writing, upon different plans indeed, 
but each with a degree of fuccefs, which perhaps 
has never yet been equalled : Richardfon difpofed 
his fable into letters, and Fielding purfued the 
more natural mode of a continued narration, 
with an exception however of certain mifcel- 
Janeous chapters, one of which he prefixed to 
each book in the nature of a prologue, in which 
die author fpeaks in perfon : He has executed 
this fo pleafantly, that we are reconciled to the 
interruption in his inftance ; but I fliould doubt 
if it is a practice in which an imitator would be 
wife to follow him, 

I fliould have obferved, that modern novelifts 
have not confined themfelves to comic fables or 
fuch only as have happy endings, but fometimes, 
as in the inftance of The Clarijfa^ wind up their 
ftory with a tragical cataftrophe ; to fubjefts of 
dlis fort perhaps the epiftolary mode of writing 
may be beft adapted, at leaft it feems to give 
a more natural fcope to pathetic defcriptions ; 
but, there can be no doubt that fables replete 
with humorous fituations, chara&eriftic dialogue 
and bufy plot are better fuited to the mode, 

which 
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which Fielding has purfued in his inimitable 
novel of The Foundling y univerfally allowed the 
moft perfect work of Its fort in ours, or probably 
any other, language. 

There is fomethmg fo attractive to readers of 
all defcriptions in thefe books, and they have 
been fought with fuch general avidity, that an 
incredible number of publications have been 
produced, and the fcheme of circulating libraries 
lately eftablifhed, which thefe very publications 
feem to have fuggefted, having fpread them 
through the kingdom, novels are now become 
the amufing ftudy of every rank and defcription 
of people in England. 

Young minds are fo apt to be tinctured by 
what they read, that it fhould be the duty of 
every perfon, who has the charge of education, 
to make a proper choice of books for thofe who 
are under their care; and this is particularly 
neceflary in refpecT: to our daughters, who are 
brought up in a more confined and domeftic 
manner than boys. Girls will be tempted to 
form themfelves upon any characters, whether 
true or fictitious, which forcibly ftrike their 
imaginations, and nothing can be more point- 
edly addrefTed to the paffions than many of thefe 
novel heroines . I would not be underftood to 
accufe our modern writers of immoral defigns j 

very 
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very few I believe can be found of that defcrip- 
tion ; I do not therefore object to them as cor- 
rupting the youthful mind by pictures of im- 
morality, but I think fome amongft them may 
be apt to lead young female readers into affecta- 
tion and falfe character by (lories, where the 
manners, though highly charged, are not in na- 
ture ; and the more interefting fuch ftories are, 
the greater \ will be their influence : In this light 
a novel heroine, though defcribed without a 
fault, yet, if drawn out of nature, may be a very 
unfit model for imitation. 

*The novel, which of all others is formed upon 
the moft ftudied plan of morality, is Clarljfa^ 
and few young women I believe are put under 
jeftriction by their parents or others from grati- 
fying their curiofity with a perufal of this au- 
thor; guided by the beft intentions, and con- 
fcious that the moral of his book is funda- 
mentally good, he has taken all poflible pains to 
weave into his ftory incidents of fuch a tragical 
and affecting nature, as are calculated to make a 
ftrong and lafting impreflion on the youthful 
heart. The unmerited fufferings of an innocent 
and beautiful young lady, who is made a model 
of patience and purity \ the unnatural .obduracy 
of her parents ; the infernal arts of the wretch, 
-who violates her, and th« fad cataftrophe of her 

* death, 
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death, are incidents in this affecting ftory batter 
conceived than executed: Failing in this moft 
eflential point, as a picture of human nature, I 
muft regard the novel of Clarifla as one of the 
books, which a prudent parent will put under in- 
terdiction , for I think I can fay from observation, 
that there are more artificial pedantic characters 
aflfumed by fentimental Miffes in the vain defire 
of being thought Qarijfa Harlows, than from any 
other fource of imitation whatfoever : I fufpeft 
that it has given food to the idle paflion for thofe 
eternal fcribblings, which pafs between one fe- 
male friend and another, and tend to no good point 
of education, I have a young lady in my eye, 
who made her will, wrote an infcription for the 
plate of her own coffin, and forfwore all man- 
kind at the age of fixteen. As to the charac- 
ters of Lovelace, of the heroine herfelf, and the 
heroine's parents, I take them all to be beings 
of another world. What Clariffii is made to do, 
and what fhe is allowed to omit, are equally out 
of the regions of nature. Fathers and mothers, 
who may oppofe the inclinations of their daugh- 
ters, are not likely to profit from the examples 
in this ftory, nor will thofe daughters be difpofed 
to think the worfe of their own rights, or the 
better of their parents, for the black and odious 
colours in which thefe unnatural characters are 

painted* 
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painted. It will avail little to fay, that ClarifTa's 
miferies are derivable from the falfe, ftep of her 
elopement, when it is evident that elopement 
became neceflary to avoid compulfion. To 
fpeak with more precision my opinion in the 
cafe, I think Clarifla dangerous only to fu.ch. 
young perfons, whofe characters are yet to be 
formed, and who from natural fufceptibility may 
be prone to imitation, and likely to be turned 
afide into errors of affectation. In fuch hands, 
I think a book, fo addrefled to the paflions, and 
wire-drawn into fuch prolixity, is not calculated 
to form either natural manners or natural ftile ; 
nor would I have thdm learn of Clarifla to write 
long pedantic letters on their bended knees, and 
beg to kifs the hem of their ever- honoured Mam- 
ma's garment^ any more than I would wifh them 
to ipurn at the addrefles of a worthy lover with 
the pert infult of a Mlfs How. 

The natural temper and talents of our chil-- 
dren fliould point out to our obfervation and 
judgment the particular mode, in which they 
ought tp be trained: The little tales told to 
them in infancy, and the books to be put into 
their hands in a forwarder age, are concerns 
highly worth attending to. Few female hearts 
in early youth can tear being foftened by pa- 
thetic 
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thctic and affccYmg ftorics without prejudice. 
Young people arc all imitation, and when a girl 
aiTumes the pathos of Clarifla without experi- 
encing the fame afflictions, or being put to the 
fcmc trials, the refult will be a moft infufferable 
affefhtion and pedantry. 

Whatever errors there may be in our prefcrtt 
fyftcm of education, they arc not the errors of 
neglccl j on the contrary perhaps they will be 
found to confift in over-diligence and too great 
(blicitudc for accomplishment ; the diftributiort 
of a young lady's hours is an analyfis of all the 
arts and fciences ; (he fhall be a philofophcr in 
the morning, a painter at noon, and a mufician 
at night ; Ac fhall fing without a voice, play 
without an car, and draw without a talent. A 
variety of matters diftracl the attention and 
ovr rwhclm the genius j and thus an indifcrimi- 
natc zeal in the parent flops the cultivation and 
improvement of thofc particular branches, to 
which the talents of the child may more imme- 
diately be adapted. But if parents, who thut 
prefs the education of their children, fall into 
miftakes from tr>o great anxiety, their negletSt is 
without excufc, who, immerfed in diflipation, 
delegate to a hireling the moft facred and moft 
natural of all duties : To thefe unprofitable and 

inconfidcrate 
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inconfiderate beings I fhall not fpeak in plain 
profe, but will defire them to give the following 
little poem a perufal. 

D O R I N D A and her fpoufe werejoiifd, 

As modern men and women are, 
In matrimony not in mind, 
A fafhienable pair. 

Fine clothes, fine diamonds, and fine lace, 

The fuiarteft vis-a-vis in town, 
With title, pin-money, and place 
Made wedlock's pill go down. 

In decent time by Hunter's art 

The winYd-for heir Dorinda bore 5 
A girl came next ; (he'd done her part, 
Dorinda bred no more. 

Now education's care employs 

Dorinda' s brain- but ah 1 the curfe, 

Dorinda's brain can't bear the noife*— *-m 
" Go, take 'em to the mirfe 1— %% 

The lovely babes improve apace 

By dear Ma'amfelle's prodigious xane 5 
Mifs gabbles French with pert grimace, 
And Matter learns to (wear. 

" Sweet innocents !" the fervants cry, 
* "So natural he and (he fo wild : 

M Laud, Nurfe, do humour 'em— for why ) 
« *Twerc fro to fnub a child.'! 

Time 
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Time runs**." Mjr God !"•— Dorinda ettet* 

*« How monftroudy the girl is grown ! 
" She has more meaning in her eyes 
" Than half the girls in town." 

Now teachers throng; Mtfi daoctfs, fings, 

Learns every art Iftaeath; the fan, 
Scrawls, fcribbles, does a thousand thing* 
Witliout a tafte for one. 

Lapdogs and parrots paints, Good latfkl 

Enough to make Sir Jofiiua jealous* 
Writes rebufles, and has her clack 
Of fmall-Ulk for the fellows: 

Mobs to the miUiaers for fitfhidns* 

Reads every tawdry taU that* s new* 
Has fits, opinions, humours, paffious> 
And dictates in virtu. 

Ma'amfelle to MnVs hand conveys 

A billet-dotix \ Ibe's tr«* commode, 
The Danciug-mofter's in the cbaiie, 
They fcowec the . not them road* 

Away to Scottish land they poft, 

Mife- there hetomes a lawful wiftf 
Her frojick over, t* her coil 
Mifs is a. wretch for life* 

Mafter meanwhile advances' fa& 

In modern manners and in vicey 
Arid with a< iehool-boy's heedleft baftt* 
Rattles ills derate dice* 

Travels 
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Travels no doubt by modern rules 

To France, to Italy, and there 
Commences adept in the fchooli 
Of Roufleau and Voltaire. 

Returns In all the dernier gout 

6f Bruflels*point and Paris clothes, 
Buys antique ftatues vampt anew, 
And bufts without a nofe. 

Then hey! at difiipatiori't call 

To every club that leads the ton, 
Hazard's the word \ he flies at all, # 

lie 1 s prgeonM and undone. 

Now, conies a wife, the dale pretence, 
The old receipt to pay new debts j 
He pockels City -Madam's pence, 
And doubles all his betts. 

He drains his ft c ward 8, racks his farms, 

Annuitizes, fines, renews, 
And every rriorn his levle fwarms 
Wlthlwindlers and with Jews. 

The gtijnea loll that was his laft, 

Defperate at length the maniac cries— 
" This thro* my brain !"~ tit done ; 'tis paft| 
Hi rlm-fe fills—he diur 
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TfofTOH ywxixig xgnrrov wfov Aa/u6a»ft. 

HlPPONAX. 

To a wife hufiand, when poffejftng 
A virtuous wife, wedlock's a blefftng. 

THOUGH I do not like paradoxes, and 
can readily acknowledge the refpeft due 
to general opinions, yet I am bold to aver to 
the face of all thole fine gentlemen, who, if they 
think as they aft, will laugh me to (corn for 
the notion, that marriage is a meafure of fome 
confequenee. I do not mean to lay that it is 
neceflary, in the choice of a wife, that {he fhould 
be of any particular ftature or complexion, 
brown or fair, tall or fhort j neither do I think 
a man of family need abfolutely to infift upon as 
many clear defcents, as would fatisfy a German 
Count, before he quarters arms with a lady ; nor 
do I article for fortune, or connection, or any 
other worldly recommendation as indifpenfable ; 
fatisfied only if it will be granted to me that die 
parties ought not to unite without fome mutual 
explanation, fome previous underftanding of 

. • each 
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-each other's temper, and fome reafonable 
ground of belief, that the contract they are 
about to enter into for life is likely to hold 
good to the end of the term, for which it is 
made. 

I am not fo ignorant of the world as not t# 
know how many fpecious reafons may be given 
on the other fide of the queftion^and being 
fenfible I have a hard point to drive, I am 
willing to conciliate my opponents by all rea- 
fonable conceffiom. 

Lord Faro married to pay off a mortgage, that 
encumbered his eftate, and to difchargef certain 
debts of honour, that encumbered his mind ftill 
more: His match therefore was a match of 
principle ; and though a run of bad luck defeated 
bis good intentions towards his creditors, and 
though the vulgar; moaners of his lady fmelt fo 
ftrong of the city, th*t (he became ihfupportable, 
yet all the; world allowed that the meafure was 
judicious, juftifiable, and in his lorctfbip's fitua~ 
tion indtfpenfabje. 

Lady Bab Pettijh married Colonel Sptftre becaufe 
he haunted her in all aflemblies, was for ever at 
her back in the Opera-houfe, glided into the 
church when fhe was at her devotions, and de- 
clared in all companies that he was determined 
to have her. Lady Bab married to be revenged 
• Ma of 
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of him * nobody denied but fhe took the fight 
method* and all die world allowed that fbe had 
her revenge: The colonel U literacy a fte&r* 
at this moment* 

Sir Harry Blu/ler and Mifs Hornet were fcfft 
coufins, arid though brought up together in the 
fame houfc like brother and filler) fquahbled and 
|aught' like xiog and cat: Sir Harry 1 ! fece bore 
Ac mafks of he* nails, and MUtH keaA-drtA 
was the frequent victim of his fury ; This yowtg 
pair made a match in the laudable expe&atkm <&t 
a better agreement after Wedlock : AH the warid 
applauded theif (Motives, and the went Mtf 
tattfitarcd their expe<aa«rioi*^for they pamd if 
&nfent* 1 a .. / • t'Mi. •;<".*. . ; 

i Old: L**} Ltuy LutnU^ wa* toW by ft for* 
tune-tdkr thatlhe ihoirid *ea maid: When 
ihe was .at 'leaft fixty years in advance toward* 
fulfilling the prediaion, flit drew a piece tf 
wedding eakre through a bride*s gold ring, and 
dreamt p£ her own footman : She married him 
the next wr ek to thwart the Deft inks : Thfc 
footman went off* with her ftrong-box, and left 
her behind to compleat the prophecyr 

Lord Cahmd bad a plentiful eftatt and a vwjr 
fcantycoftftitadon, but he had tfwo reafone ft* 
marryihjg r which 4ll the work! gave hi** cuedit 
for } the firffcwas to get aivh$ir, which he want- 
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cd, and the fecond was to get rid of a miftjrefe 
he was tired of: He made his choice of Mifs 
Ftolicky and every body allowed the odds were 
in his favour for an heir : The lady brought hin* 
& full-grown boy at fiye months end ; his lord- 
fhip drove his wife out of his houffe and rein* 
ftated his miftrefs. 

Jack Fanciful had a blind-fide toward* a fine 
eyebrow. It was his humour, and he had a right 
to pleafe himfelf : Signora Falfetta ftruck an ar- 
row to his heart from a pair of full^drawn bo^s, 
that would have done honour to Cleopatra her* 
fel£ whofe ftage repreferjtative the Signora then 
was: Jack made overtures of a certain fort, 
Which her majefty repulfed with the dignity that 
became her ; in fhort, the virtue of Cleopatra 
was impregnable, or at lead it was plain (he was 
not every body's Cleopatra, What could Jack do? 
It was impoffible to give up the eyebrows, and 
it was no lefs impoffible to have them upon any 
terms, but terms of honour. Jack married her : 
It was his humour, and alt the world allowed he 
was in the right to indulge it z The happy knot 
was tied \ Jack flew with lips of ardour to his 
lovely Cleopatra ; the faithlefs eyebrow deferted 
from the naked forehead of its owner, and (O 
iad exchange !) took port upon Jack's chin. 

Thefe, and Qiany more than thefe, may be 
M 3 caJJed 
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called cafes in point, and brought to prove that 
matrimony is a mere whim, a caprice of the 
moment, and by people who know the world 
treated with fuitable indifference ; but ftill I muft 
hope that fuch of my readers at leaft, who do 
not know the world, or know perhaps juft fo 
much, of it as not to wifh for a more intimate 
familiarity with its fafhions, will think this 
fame bargain for life a bargain of fome confe- 
quence. 

' The court of Catherine of Medicis, but more 

particularly that of Anne of Auftria, brought 

the characters of women into much greater 

confequence and difplay, than had before been 

allowed to them: The female genius called 

forth from its obfcurity foon affumed its natural 

prerogatives: A woman's wit was found the 

fineft engine to cut the knot of intricacy, or if 

poffible to difentangle it: The ladies in that 

famous regency were no lefs fitted to dire£t a 

council than to adorn a court : The enlightened 

ftate of prefent times, and the refinement of 

modern manners, have happily difcovered, that 

in the proper intercourfe of the fexes are 

centered all the charms of fociety ; it feems as 

if a new world had been found out within the 

limits of the old one : AfTociated as we now are, 

we are left without excufe when we miftake 

their 
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their characters, or betray them into unfuitable 
connections by difguifing our own : Every un- 
married man has time enough to look about him, 
and opportunities enough for the fulleft infor- 
mation: It can be nothing therefore but the 
mifguiding impulfe of fome fordid and unworthy 
paffion, that can be the moving caufe of fo many 
unhappy matches, I will never believe, in the 
corruption of the prefent times, though there are 
as many bills of divorce as bills of enclofure, but 
that the hufband, I will not fay in every, but 
in almoft every, cafe is in the firft fault. It 
were an eafy thing to point out a thoufand par- 
ticulars amongft the reigning habits of high 
life, which feem as if invented by the very 
demon of fedu&ion for his own infernal pur- 
pofes: There is not one of all thefe habits, 
which a wife man can fail to defpife, or 211 
honeft man neglect to reform ; no plan fo eafy 
as the prevention of them ; no fyftem fo abfurd, 
fo undignified, fo definitive of all the pleafures 
of life, as the fyftem of diflipation. 

Look at a man of this fort ! He has not even 
the credit of being a voluptuary j there is not 
•ne feature of pleafure in his face ; all is lan- 
guor, nonchalance and ennui. (I help out my 
defcription with French, for r , thank Heaven ! we 
have yet no words in our language to txprefs 
M 4 'tO 
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it.) The travels of fuch a man in die purlieus 
only of St. James's-ftreet and Pall Mall would 
fi}ffice to have carried him round the pyramids 
of Egypt : He might have vifited the ruins of 
Herculaneum in half the number of paces that 
he fpends in fauntering up to Rotten-row : ffc 
pofts from town tp country as if the fate of 
Europe depended on his difpatch; he recon- 
noitres the heels of fome favorite hunter and 
returns wijft the f^me expedition to town ; you 
would think that life or death depended on his 
ipeed, and you would not be much out in the 
guefs, for he has juft killed fo much time and 
perhaps a poft-horfe or two into the bargain., 
Are we to fuppofe there is no emulation in 
the ladies ? 

Is it not poffible to employ the revenue of a 
great eftate in a more agreeable manner ? For I 
am now fpeaking of riches in no other light, but 
as the means of procuring pleafures to their 
owner. May not every hour of life prefent 
fome new or agreeable occupation to a man 
who is poffeffed of a large fortune and knows 
how to ufe it ? I need not point out the endlefk 
fource of delightful employment, which a well-, 
projefted fyftem of improvement muft furnifli 
to the man of landed property : This nation 
abounds in artifts of all descriptions ; gardening, 

planting, 
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planting, architecture, mufic, painting, the whole 
circle of arts are open to his ufe and fervice ; 
wherever his tafte or humour points, there are 
profeflbrs in every department of the higheft ta- 
lents : He may feat himfelf in a paradife of his 
own creating, and collect a foci^ty to participate . 
with him worthy the enjoyment of it : The ca- 
pital might then be his vifiting and not his abiding*- 
place 5 his deareft friend and the companion of 
his happieft hours might be his wife ; the duties 
of a parent might open frefh fources of delight, 
and I, who profefs myfelf to be an Obferver and 
a friend of mankind, might contemplate his hap- 
pinefs, and cry out with the vanity of an author 
—There is one convert to myfyjiem ! 

Ywite Concordes y et nofirum difcite munus ! 

Claudian. 



N° XLVIII. 



IN the plan, which I have laid down for 
treating of the literature of the Greeks, and 
to which I have devoted part of thefe papers, I 
have thought it advifeable for the fake of per- 
Jpicuity to preface the account with an abftraS 
8 of 
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of the Athenian hiftory within thofe feparate 
periods, which I mean to review. In con- 
formity to this plan I have already brought down ' 
my narration to the death of Pififtratus, and 
this has been followed with a ftate of the drama 
at that period : I now propofe to proceed with 
the hiftory to the battle of Marathon inclufive, 
beyond which I fhall have no occafion to follow 
it, and fhall then refume my account of the lite- 
rature of the Greeks, which will comprehend all 
Che dramatic authors, both tragic and comic, to 
the death of Menander. 

At the deceafe of Pififtratus the government 
of Athens devolved quietly upon Hipparchus^ 
who afibciated his brother Hippias with him in 
power. Pififtratus had two other fons by a fe- 
cond wife, who were named Jophon and Thef- 
falus ; the elder died in his father's life time, 
and the other, who was of a turbulent and 
unruly fpirit, did not long furvive him. 

Hipparchus was no lefs devoted to fcience 
and the liberal arts than his father had been: 
The famous Phaea, who had perfonated Miner- 
va, fhared his throne, and though he commu- 
nicated with his brother Hippias on matters of 
government, and imparted to him fo great a 
portion of authority, that they were jointly filled 
Tyrants of Athens, yet it feems evident that the* 

fupreme 
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fupreme power was actually vefted in Hippar- 
chus ; and it is extraordinary, for the fpace of 
fourteen years until his death, his government. 
was undifturbed by any difagreement with his 
brother or complaint from his fubje&s. 

The moft virtuous citizens of Athens, in the 
freeft hours of their republic, look back upon 
this reign as the moft enviable period in their 
hiftory. Plato himfelf aflerts- that all the fabu- 
lous felicity of the golden reign of Saturn was 
realized under this of Hipparchus : Thucydides 
gives the fame teftimony, and fays that his go- 
vernment was adminiftered without envy or re- 
proach: The tradition of the golden days of 
Hipparchus was delivered down through many 
generations, and became proverbial with the 
Athenians. A prince, who had deferved fo well 
of letters, was not likely to be forgotten by 
poets, hiftorians, or philofophers ; but fuch was 
the public tranquillity under his adminiftration, 
that the patriots and declaimers for freedom in 
the moft popular times have not fcrupled to 
acknowledge and applaud it. 

Hipparchus not only augmented the colicflioa 
of books in the public library, but engaged feve- 
ral eminent authors to refide at Athens : He 
took Simonides of Ceos inta his pay at a very 
Jiigh ftipend, and fent a fifty-oared galley for 

Anacreoa 
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Anacreon to Teos, inviting him with many 
princely gifts to live at his court : He caufed 
the poems of Homer to be publicly recited at 
the great aflembly of the Panathenaea, and is 
generally fuppofed to have fuggcfted the plan 
of collecting the fcattered rhapfodies of die Iliad 
and Odyflcy, fo happily executed by his father,* 1 ' 
His private hours he devoted to the focicty of 
men of letters, and on thefe occafions was ac- 
companied by Simonides the lyric poet, Ono- 
macritus, Anacreon and others. He did not 
confine his attention to the capital of his empire, 
but took a method, well adapted to the times he 
lived in, of reforming the underftandings of his 
more diftant and lefs enlightened fubje&s in fhe 
villages, by ere&ing in confpicuous parts of their 
ftreets or market-places ftatues of the god Mer- 
cury, placed upon terms or pedeftals, on which 
he caufed to be inferibed fome brief fentence or 
maxim, fucfi as— Know tbyfelf—Lov* juftice—* 
Be faithful to thy friend— and others of the like 
general utility. 

It is not eafy to devife a project better calcu*- 
lated for the edification of an ignorant people 
than thefe fhort but comprehenfive fentences, fo 
cafy to be retained in the memory, and which, 
being recommended both fry royal and divine 

* authority* 
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authority, claimed univerfal attention and re-* 
fpea. 

TTiis excellent and moft amiable prince was 
*ffaflmated by Harmodius and Ariftogiton, and 
a revolution being in die end effe&ed favourable 
to the popular government of Athens, the aflaf- 
fms were celebrated to aD pofterity as the af- 
ferters of liberty and the deliverers of theit 
country. Of all the rulers of mankind, wh6 
have Men by the hand of violence, hovfr 
few have beeh iacrificed in the public ljtfrit off 
jttftice, and how many have fallen by the privatfe 
itab of xeVerige ! "When we contemplate the 
feHer Brutus brandiming the dagger of Lucretia; 
Ive cannot help recolle&ing that Tarijuiniui 
Superbus had itiurdefed his brother* Hippar- 
cmis is faid to have put an affront upon Har- 
fltodius*s fitter by difmiffing her from a religious 
proceffion, in which fhe was walking at the fes- 
tival of the Panathenaea : Harmodius was the 
handfomeft youth in Attica, and the prince is 
fcy the fame account charged with having con- 
ferred an unnatural paflion for him, in which he 
was f epuhed. If this account were to be credit- 
ed in the whole, it would be an incident of Co 
ttnmanly a fort on the part of Hipparchus, as to 
leave an everlafting mark of difgrace upon a 
charadter, otherwife meritorious. 

The 
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The general prevalence of a turpitude, which 
neither the religion nor the laws of Greece 
actually prohibited, may induce our belief of the 
charge againft Hipparchus, as far as concerns 
.Harmodius ; but the fuppofed infult to the fifter 
is irreconcileable to his chara&er. It were far 
more natural to fuppofe his refentment fhould 
Jiave been pointed againft Ariftogiton, who was 
the favorite of Harmodius; fuch circumftances 
as we have now related would have carried their 
own confutation upon the face of them, even 
though hiftonans had not greatly varied in their 
accounts of the tranfaclion ; but when fo refped- 
able an author as Plato gives the narrative a turn 
entirely oppofite to the above, whilft modern 
hiftorians have only retailed vulgar errors with- 
out examining teftimonies of better credit, I 
hope I may be allowed the equitable office of 
fumming up the evidences in this myfterious 
? tran r a<Stion, for the purpofe of refcuing a moft 
amiable chara&er from mifreprefentation. 

Plato in his Hipparchus fays— That the current 
account above given was not the account believed 
and adopted bypeopte of the bejt condition and re- 
pute ; that the infult vulgarly fuppofed to have been 
put upon the ftfler of Harmodius by Hipparchus 
was ridiculous and incredible upon the face of it ^ 
that Harmodius was the difciple of Arijlogiton % ^ 
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man of ordinary rank and condition 5 that then was 
a mutual affeftion between the pupil and his majler ; 
that they had admitted into their Jbciety a young 
Athenian of dijlinftion, wfafe name had efcaped his 
memory^ of whom they were very fond> and whom 
they had by their converfation and injlruftions im- 
prejfed with high ideas of their talents and erudition; 
that this young Athenian having found accefs to the 
perfon of Hipparchus^ attached himfelf to hhfociety 
and began to fall off from his refpecl for his former 
preceptors, and even treated their inferiority of un- 
der/landing with contempt and ridicule ; that there- 
upon they conceived fuch hatred and refentment 
again/l the prince far this preference /hewn by their 
pupil for his company, and for the method he had 
taken of mortifying their vanity \ that they determin- 
ed upon difpatching Hipparchus by affaffmation y 
twbich they accordingly effected. 

Juftin gives a different account and fays-** 
That the affront was put upon theftfler of Harmo* 
dius not by Hipparchus but by his brother Diodes % 
that Harmodius with his friend Ariftogiton entered 
into a con/piracy for cutting off mII the reigning 
family at once, and pitched upon the fefiival of the 
Panathenad as a convenient time for the execution 
of their plot j the citizens being then allowed to wear 
arms ; that the complete execution of their defign was 
frujlrated by one of their party being obfervedf ht 
12 earnefi 
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earneft difcourfe with Hippias, which occafiond 
them to fufpeSt a difcovery i and fo precipitated their 
attack before they were ready ; that in this attack 
however they chanced upon Hipparchus, and put 
him to death. 

There are other accounts ftill differing from 
thefe, but they have no colour of probability, 
and only prove an uncertainty in the general 
ftory. 

Plutarch relates — That Venus appeared to Kip* 
parchus before his affaffinution in a dream, and from 
a phial, which Jhe held in her hand, fprinkled his 
face with drops of blood* Herodotus alio fays-* 
That he was warned by a vifion on the eve of bis 
murder, being addreffed infleep by a man of extra* 
ordinary Jlature and beauty, in verfes of an enig* 
matical import, which he had thoughts of confuting 
the interpreters upon next morning, but afterwards, 
faffed it off with contempt as a vapour of the imagi- 
nation, andfellafacrifice to his incredulity. 

This at leaf! is certain, that he governed the 
capricious inhabitants of Attica with fuch perfefi 
temper and difgretion, that their tranquillity was 
without interruption; nor does it appear that 
the people, who were eredting flatues and tro- 
phies to his murderers, in commemoration of 
the glorious re-eftablifhment of their freedom, 
could charge him with one fingle ad of oppref- 

fion; 
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fion ; and perhaps if Hippias, who furvived him* 
had not galled them with the yoke of his tyranny 
during the few years he ruled in Athens after 
the death of Hipparchus, the public would not 
have joined in ftiling thofe aflaflins the deliverers 
of their country, who were known to be guided 
by no other motives than private malice and 
refentment. 

Harmodius was killed on the fpot ; Arifto- 
giton fled and was feized in his flight. The 
part^ which Hippias had now to aft, was delicate 
in the extreme ; he was either to punifli with 
fuch rigour, as might fecure his authority by 
terror, or endear himfclf to the people by the 
virtue of forbearance : He had the experience of 
a long adminiftration conducted by his brother 
on ( the mildeft and moft merciful principles ; 
and, if thefe aflaffins had been without accom- 
plices, it is reafonable to fuppofe he would not 
have revcrfed a fyftem of government, which 
had been found fo fuccefsful ; but as it appeared . 
that Harmodius and Ariftogiton were joined by 
others in their plot, he thought the Athenians 
were no longer to be ruled by gentle means, 
ana* that no other alternative remained, but to 
refign his power, or enforce, it with rigour. 
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N # XLIX. 

HIPPIAS fcegan his mea&res by putting; 
Ariftogiton to the torture ; he feized the 
pcrfon of L&ena & Courtezan, \frho was in die 
fccret of the confpkaCy, but whilft he was at- 
tempting to force her to a confeffion, fhe took 
die refolute method of preventing it by biting 
off her tongue. Ariftogiton with revengeful 
cunning impeached feveral courtiers and inti- 
mates of the tyrant* Athens now became a 
fcene of blood ; executions were multiplied, and 
many principal citizens filffered death, till the 
informer having fatiated his vengeance upon all, 
who were obnoxious to him or friendly to Hip- 
pias, at length told the tyrant that he had been 
made the dupe of falfe accu&tions, and tri- 
umphed in the remorfe that his confeffioii oc-» 
cafioned :- Some accounts add that he defired t# 
whifper to Hippies, and in the a£ fuddenly 
feized his ear with his teeth, and tore it 4rom 
his head* 

Hippias henceforward became a tyrant in fte 
vfrorft fenfe of the word ; he racked the people 
with taxes, ordered all the current coin into the 
royal coffers upon pretence of its debafement, 
and for the period of three years continued to 

opprefs 
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opprefs the ftate by many grievofcs- itriethods of 
exa£Kon and mifrule. His expulfioYi and qftapfe 
at length fet Athens free, and then it wis that 
the Athenians began to celebrate the a£tion of 
Harmodiufe and Ariftogiton with rapture and 
applaufe ; from this period tttey Werd regarded 
as the favours of their country ; a public edi& 
was put forth, dire&ing that no fiWe, ot pttfon 
of fervile condition, Chould in future bear the 
names of thefe illuftrious citizens ; aflignments 
were made upon the Ptytfch^um fof the mainte- 
nance of their defcendarits, and dtder itfiLS given 
to the magiftrate ftiled Polemarchus to fuperin- 
tend the iffue of the public bounty ; their pof- 
terity were to rank in all public fpeftacles and 
proceffions as the firft membef s of die ftate, and 
it was delivered in charge to the fupermtend&nts 
of the Panathenaea, that Harmodius and Arifto- 
giton fhould be celebrated in the recitations 
chaunted on that folemnity. There was a po- 
pular ode or fong compofed for this occafion, 
which was conftantly performed oh that feftival, 
and is fuppofed to have beeh wfitteh by Calli- 
ftratus : It grew fo great a favourite with the 
Athenians, that it became a general fafhion to 
fing it at their' private entertainrtiehts ; fome 
fragments of the comic poets are found to allude 
to it, and fome paflages in the plays of Arifto- 
N 2 • phanes. 
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phanes. It is a relick of fo curious a fort, that, 
contrary to the pra&ice I fliall ufually obferve, I 
(hall here infert it in the original with a tranfla- 
tipn. 

TvSiiiw ri pacn rov «V(Uoy A*o/*ii&** 

*Ey ftvgrw xA&^i to £ip°f poj uVw, 
flcirsf *Apf*6fo<>$ x»* 'Apifoytirotv, 

*Avi( « Tvgavvo* 'Imr&f £0» Ixrajvcrji*" 

*Afci <rp2v xXw? eo-tf-iTa* xar' &*&» 
QlXluy ApfAoSit xa* 'Af if oyciTWir, 

*OTf TO* TVf aWOV XT«**£TtlV> 

'ifwofjuii r 'AS'ijyaj sVottia-amv.. 

He is not dead, our beft belov'd 

Harmodius is not loft, 
But with Troy's conquerors removed 

To fome more happy coaft. 

Bind then the myrtle's my (lie bough, 

And wave your fwords around. 
For fo they ft ruck the tyrant low, 

And To their fwords were bound* 

Perpetual 
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Perpetual obje£b of our love 

The patriot pair (hall be, 
Who in Minerva's facred grove 

Struck and fet Athens free. 

The four laft lines of this ode are quoted by 

Athenaeus, and Talfdflnd amongft the adulatory 

verfes made in commemoration of thefe illuftri- 

ous tyrannicides a diftich written by Simonides 

of Ceos, congratulating with the Athenians on 

their delivery from the tyranny of Hipparchus : 

This poet is ffitfde famous to pofterity for his 

memory, which was almoft miraculous ; it is to 

he lamented that it mould foil to remind him of 

fuch,a patron and benefaftor. The lines are not 

tvorth tranflating ; the author and the fubjeft re T 

fleft no honour upon each other. 

* The firft ftatues, which the Athenian artifts 

ever caft in metal, were the brazen ftatues ereft- 

ed in honour of Harmodius and Ariftogiton, in 

the firft year of Olymp. lxviii. thirteen years 

after the murder of Hipparchus, when Ifagoras 

was archon, and the memorable sera of Rome, 

lvheti Tarquinius Superbus was dethroned and 

expelled : They were confpicuoufly placed in 

*he forum of Athens, and it was a curious event, 

after the revolution of five centuries, that the 

ftatue of the younger Brutus, when he had killed 

Caefar, was placed between thefe very ftatues, 

N 3 credted 
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erc&ed in the year when his anceftor expelled 
the Tarquins: They were the worfcmanfhip 
of Antenorj and Xerxes, when he plundered 
Athens, removed them .out of {Jreece from 
p.ther motives prpbafclv than of refpefl: to their 
intrinfic merit : They were in fucceedinjg time 
/eftored to ifte city, but whether : by Alexao<kr 
.after his defeat of Darius, by AfltioeJuis, pr by 
,the munificence of Seleucus, authorities are not 
agreed ; I am inclined *o tbiuk they were giyen 
back by Seleucus. There w^ two others of 
.the fame materials afterwards caft fey Crjtias, 
and again two others, the workmanship pf ;be 
celebrated Praxiteles. Pliny feys thefe laft-men- 
.tioncd ftatues were of confummate beauty an4 
excellence, and there is reafon to think they 
were the firft performances of that great mafter 
in metal. The honour of a ftatue in brafs. wa> 
rarely decreed by the Athenians to any of their 
moft iUuftrious citizen?, and few other inftance* 
occur, except one to Solon, and otxc to Conon 
t for his fervices againft the Lacedaemonians. The 
expedient made ufe of to perpetuate the heroic 
conftancy of Leaena was ingenious, for. as it waf 
not fitting to ereft a public ftatue to a courte- 
zan, they devifed the figure of a lionefs in allu- 
fion to her name, which they caft in brafs, and 
without a tongue in memory of the refolute 

method 
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^method {be had taken to prevent confeffion; 
Ais figure was placed in the porch of the 
citadel, where it kept its ftation for many gene- 
rations. * 

Pififtratus and his fons maintained their ufur~ 
Dation during a period of fixty-eight years, 
including thofe of Pififtratus's feceflions from 
Athens: Had Hippias fhared the fate of his 
brother, their annals would have been unftained 
by any other a£t of violence or injuftice, except 
that of reyiving a regal authority, which by 
gradjjal revolutions had been finally abqlifhed* 
The meafures of Hippias during the time he 
reigned alone, which fcarqe exceeded three 
years, blafted the merits of his predeceffors, and 
embittered the minds of the Athenians againft 
his family to the latcft poSerity. 

Clifthenes and Ifagoras, two rich and leading 
citizens, finding themfelves unfafe under his go- 
vernment, f left Athens and took fhelter amongft 
the Phocians. They were in feft no lefs ambi- 
tious than bimfelf, turbulent partifans, and tho' 
they proved the. instruments of extricating their 
country from his tyranjiy> they were no more 
a&uated by a pure love of liberty, as a general 
principle, than Harmodius and his accomplice 
were, when they aflaffijiated Hipparchys. 

The ftate of Lacedsemon both in pcint of re- 
N 4 fonrce 
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fourcc and of its alliances, was at this time in 
condition to aflurae a leading {hare in the affairs 
of Gryce, and it was the firft object of Cli- 
fthenes and Ifagoras to engage the Lacedaemo- 
nians in their party for the emancipation of 
Athens ; to carry this point with a people, fo 
jealous of the Athenian greatnefs, required fome 
engine of perfuaflon more powerful than philan- 
thropy or the di&ates of common juftice ; the 
Temple of Delphi opened a refource to them, 
and by a feafonable bribe to the Pythia they en- 
gaged her to give fuch refponfes to her Lace- 
daemonian clients on all occafions, as mould 
work upoQ their fuperftition to accord to their 
wifhes. 

The plot fucceeded, and an expedition was fct 
on foot for the expulfion of Hippias, fan&ified 
by the authority of Apollo, but it mifcarried ; 
the effort was repeated, and when things were 
in that doubtful pofture as feemcd to menace a 
fecond difappointment, chance produced the un- 
expected fuccefs, Hippias and his adherents, 
forefeeing that the capital would be inverted, fent 
» their women and children to a place of better 
. fecurity, and the whole party fell into the hands of 
the enemy. Such hoftages brought on a treaty, 
and the parent confented to renounce his power 
far the redemption of his children \ Hippias upon 

this 
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this retired from Athens to the court of his 
kinfman Hegefiftratus, in the city of Sigeum, in 
the Troade on the Afiatic coalh 



CLISTHENESand Ifagoras had now ef- 
fected a complete revolution in favour 6f 
liberty, but being men of ambitious fpirit and 
of equal pretentions, the ftate was foon thrown 
into frefh convulfion by their fa&icns. Cli- 
fthenes made his court to the people, Ifagoras 
again had recourfe to the Lacedaemonians. 

Lacedaemon, always difpofed to controul the 
growing confequence of her neighbours, and 
fenfible of the bad policy of her late meafures, 
had opened her eyes to the folly of expelling 
Hippias upon the forged refponfes of the Pythia, 
of whofe corruption and falfe dealing fhe had 
now the proofs : She complied with the requi- 
fitions of Ifagoras fo far as related to her inter- 
ference at large, but in the mode of that inter- 
ference fhe by no means met his wifhes, for it 
*was immediately refolved to invite Hippias into 
Sparta, where he was publicly acknowledged 

and 
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and received, and a&exaldfentla Athens .with 2 
laughty menage to CEfifyenes and his j>arty. 
The Athenians^, intimidated and divided, threw 
themfelves' upon new and defperate refources^ 
fendktgr an embafly, or rather petition, to the 
Perfian fatrap Artaphernes, brother of the reign- 
ing king Darius, and governor- of Lydia- 

The Perfian had not at this time ever heard 
die name of Athens, and peremptorily demanded 
Lomage ; the ambafiadors yielded to the demand, 
but the ftate revoked it at their return with in- 
dignation; for the Corinthians had in the .mean 
time taken meafures very favourable to their 
interefis, by feparating from the Lacedaemonian 
alliance and protefting ftrongly againft the- pro- 
pofal of reftoring Hippias ; their oppofitipn ieems 
. to have been founded in principle, having lately 
experienced a tyranny of the feme tort in their 
j>wn perfons, and they carried their point by 
compelling Hippias to- return in defpair to Si- 
geuna, from whence he betook himfelf to Lamp- 
jacus, where he began to cabal in the court of 
iEantides the tyrant, who was in great favour 
with the Pexfian monarch., By this channel 
^Hippias introduced himfelf to Darius, and with 
all the inveteracy of an exiled fovereign, not 
abated by age or length of abfence, became 3 
|ffincipal inftrument for promoting his expedi- 
tion 
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lion into Greece, which concluded in the me- 
morable battle of Marathon, at which he was 
prefent, twenty years after his expulfion. 

It was fortunate for the liberties of Athens^ 
that, when (he fent her embafly to Artaphernes* 
he required as an indifpenfable condition of his 
aid that Hippias fhould be re-eftablifhed in hi* 
tyranny. A more dangerous ftep could not 
-have been refolved upon than this of inviting 
the affiftance of the Perfian, and in this applaud- 
ed acra of liberty it is curious to remark fuch an 
inftance of tdebafement, as this embafly into 
Lydia : The memory however of paft: oppreflion 
was yet too frefh and poignant to fufter the 
.Athenians to fubmit to the condition required, 
and nothing remained but to prepare themfelves 
to face the refentment of this mighty powers 
With this view they gave a favourable receptiqji 
to Ariftogaras the Milefian, who was canvafEng 
thefeveral ftates of Greece to fend fupplies tp 
the Ionians, then on the point of falling under 
the dominion of Perfia: Lacedaemon had refufe^ 
to liften to him, and peremptorily difmifTed him 
out of their territory: From Athens he obtain- 
ed the fuccours he folicited, in twenty gallios 
well manned and appointed: The Athenian 
forces, after fome fuccefsful operations, fuffered a 
defeat by fea, and the breach with Perfia became 
12 incurable. 
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incurable. Before the ftorm broke immediately 
upon Athens, the Perfian armies were employed 
againfr the frontier colonies and iflands of 
Greece with uninterrupted fuccefs : They de- 
feated the Phoenician fleet and reduced Cyprus ; 
many cities on the Hellefpontic coaft were added 
to* their empire ; in the confines of the Troade 
ftveral places were taken; impreflions were 
made upon Ionia and -/Eolia by the forces of 
Artamenes and Otanes, and in further procefe 
iof the war the rich and beautiful city of Miletus 
was befieged and taken, and the inhabitants of 
both fexes removed into the Perfian territory, 
and colonized upon new lands : The ifles of 
Chios, Lefbos and Tenedos fliared the fame 
fate, and not a city in Ionia, that had been in- 
volved in the defection, but was fubjected in its 
turn: In the Hellefpont and Propontis every 
thing on the European fhore was reduced, toge- 
ther with the important ftation of Chalcedon ; 
the like fuccefs followed their arms in the Thra- 
cian Cherfonefus. Thefe operations were fuc- 
ceeded by the next year's campaign under the 
conduct of Mardonius, the fon of a fifter of 
Darius, a young and inexperienced general ; 
-and the check, which the power of Perfia re- 
ceived this year by the wreck and difperfion of 
their fleet off the coaft of Macedonia, under 

Mount 
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Mount Athos, in the Singitic bay, afforded the 
firft feafonable refpite from the ill-fortune of the 
war. 

At length the formidable torrent, which had 
fo long threatened Athens at a diftance, feemed 
ready to burft upon her, and furely a more un- 
equal conteft never occupied the attention of 
mankind. Mardonius, who had been fo unfuc- 
cefsful in his firft campaign, was now fuperfe- 
ded, and the vaft army of Perfia was put under 
the joint command of Datis a Mede, and the 
younger Artaphernes, nephew to king Darius 
and fon to the Prefect of Lydia. Thefe com- 
manders purfued a different route by fea front 
what Mardonius had taken, avoiding the un- 
lucky coaft of Macedonia, and falling upon 
Euboea in the neighbourhood of Attica by a 
{trait courfe through the ^Egean Sea. Having 
reduced the city of Caryftus, they laid (lege to 
Eretria jthe capital of Euboea ; the Athenians 
had reinforced the garrifon with four thoufand 
troops; but although the Eretrians for a time 
ftood refolutely to the defence of their city, it 
\yas given up by treachery on the feventh day 
and pillaged and deftroyed in a moft barbarous 
manner, the very temples being involved in the 
common ruin and conflagration. 

Having flrugjc this ftrpfce. of terror under the 

very 
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very eye of Athens, the Perfians embarked their 
ttoops, arid paffing them over the narrow chan-»' 
nel, which feparates Attica from Eubcea, landed' 
for the firft time' on Athenian ground, and en- 
camped their vaft army upon the fandy plain of' 
Marathon. 

Hippias, who had been now twenty years in 
exile, and in whofe aged bofom the fires of ipi- 
bition were not yet extinguiflied, accompanied 
the Periian forces into his native country, and 
Recording to the moft probable accounts was 
flain in action. If any death can be glorious in a 
guilty caufe, this of Hippias may be fo account- 
ed; to have brought three hundred thoufand 
men in arms, after a career of vi&ory, landed 
them on the Athenian territory, and there to 
have put the very exiftence of his country to the 
iffiie of a combat, was an aftonifhing effort both 
of mind and body, at a period of life which hu- 
man nature rarely attains to. Ten thoufand 
Greeks under the command of Miltiades dis- 
comfited tKis overgrown hofl in a pitcht battle 
upon an open plain, where all the Periian num- 
bers could a£l ; but it has often happened that a 
fmall band of difciplined warriors have worfted 
an irregular multitude, how great foever. The^ 
army of Darius was broken and repulfed ; fix 
thoufand were left on the field, and the fugitives 

returned 
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retorifei into Ada overwhelmed with fhame an! 
^ifapp'crintment. 

Tni* memorable day efhblifhed the liberty 
and the* glory <if Athens, and from this we arc 
to lotfk forward to the moft' illuminated age 
in the annals of mankind. Though Hippias 
had fereral children, who furvived him, yet as 
his dfefceridants never gave any further difturV 
ance to the liberties and conftitution of Athens,,' 
we are henceforward to confider the race of Pi- 
iHrratus as hifforrcally extinft. 

The frierfd of freedom, who reviews them «s 
tyrants, will difmifs them with reproach; we, 
Who hare regarded them only as patrons of lrte- 
rature, may take leave of them with a figh* 



N* LI. 

Gratis Ingenium ; Gratis dedit en r*lmd$ 
A4ufa hqui) prater laudem ttullius avaris* 

(Ho* AT..) 

THE advances, which the drama had made 
within the period now reviewed, were 
cpnflderable; for the tragic poets Pratinas, Char- 
rHasj Phryaichus and JEfchylus were in pof&f- 

£oa 
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Hon of the ftage, whilft Epicharmus and Phor- 
mis in Sicily, Chionides, Dinolochus, Evetes, 
Euxenides, Mylus and others in Attica, were 
writing comedy. Bacchus and his Satyrs were 
expelled, and a new fpecies of compofition, built 
upon fhort fables fele&ed from the poems of 
Homer, fucceeded to the village mafque, and 
numbers of ingenious competitors began to 
apply themfelves to the work. 

The/pis had been adting tragedies, but Thefpis 
was one of thofe early dramatifts, who come 
imder the defcription of Oltri^ A»e*u<rov, writers 
about Bacchus. 

Pratinas fucceeded Thelpis, and wrote fifty 
tragedies, if they may be fo called, when two 
and thirty of the number were fatyric, or allufive 
to the fatyrs. He was a Peloponnefian of the 
celebrated city of Phlius, but reforted to Athens 
for the purpofe of reprefenting his dramas : He 
entered the lifts with Chaerilus and ^Efchylus 
about the time of Olymp. lxx. fome years ante- 
cedent to the battle of Marathon : He bore away 
the prize from his competitors with one com- 
pofition only ; on all other occafions he faw the 
palm decreed to the fuperior merit or better in-. 
tereft of his rivals. 

Plays were ftill exhibited upon fcaffolds or in 
booths, where the fpeftators as well as the per- 
formers 
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formers were placed, till upon the reprefentation 
of one of Pratinas's tragedies the fcaffolding 
broke down under the weight of the crowd, and 
much mifchief enfued upon the accident: From 
this time the Athenians fet about building a 
theatre in proper form and of more folid matt* 
rials, and the drama, like die edifice, aflumed a 
more dignified charader and a better conftruc- 
tion. 

Pratinas (truck out a confiderablc improve- 
ment in the orchestral part of his drama, by re- 
voking the cuftom of allowing the minftrels to 
join in the chaunt or ftrain with the chorus, and 
fuffering them only to accompany with their 
pipes: The recitative was by this alteration 
given more diftin&ly to the audifence, and the 
clamorous confufion of voices avoided: The 
people however, not yet weaned from their old 
prejudice for the noify Bacchanalian fongs of 
their village mafques, oppofed themfelves vio- 
lently againft this refined innovation, and the 
whole theatre was thrown into confufion, when 
in the midft of the tumult Pratinas appeared on 
the ftage in perfon, and in a kind of Saliau fong, 
accompanied with dancing, addrefled his audi- 
ence to the following cffcft. 



Vo£..IL O pratinas. 
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PRATINAS. 

What ineajis this tumult f Why this rage ? 

What thunder (hakes th* Athenian fage t 

'Tik Frantic Bromius bids rtefing, 
. fet^ne#thepipe, hefmit^theftrmg 1 ; 
. • :!**« £>ry*ds with their chief accord,: . . 

Submit anft hail the drama's lord, 
. Be frill I . and letdiilraclion ceafi?, 

Nor thus prophane the Mufe's peace ; 

By facred fiat I prefide 

'tht rtlnftrefo matter and tits'guid* ; 

He, whllft the chorus- drains proceed,' 1 J 

Shall follow wjthWponfite rOsd ) .• ! 
p 7r wafriu'd' notes Trhilft they advance* ' 

He in wild maze (ball lead the. dance 1 

Scv^enerajs in the front appear, • 

Whilft mxtfc echoes from the rear, 

NoW filence each difcordant found ! 

j?dr fee, with ivy chaplet cifcwnM, 

Bacchu* appear*! He (j>eak« in me*— * 

Jbtdao and obtjr the god's decree ! 

Pfrrfnicbus, the tragic rjoet, was the fefl of 
MelanthuS arid thd difciple 6f Thefpis : Sulcfcs 
thiriks 'there was ahothet o^thd name, foh of 
Chorbcles^ Mid alfo Wrote frkg£dte$, tat there 
Is reafbVi tb think he is'an efroi./' fois Phrjtoi- 
chus firft introduced ffte taeaftte df tetfahietres j 
this he did becaufe the trochaic foot is moft pro- 
per for dancing, and the drama of thisage was 
v '* A '"* : 5 "* acWrtipanied 
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accompanied wifh dances ^cham&exuftic and ex- 
planatory of the jable. There wqjse «iafter$ iprp- 
fedediy: for the. purpofe of compoftftg a**d rWftch- 
ifig thefe dances, and in ibme iij&sncgs the 
author perfaflmed in perfon; heme. it was tha* 
ehe early dramatifts- wene called* 'QfQgnftKot, or 
Dancers. When iragfedy "fras )ift * /mOfre im- 
proved ftate, ,and the bufinefs was 110 IcMager 
conducted by dance and :fpe(5tack» ib»$ fcommit r 
ted to dialogue, they changed. the. tetrarnetres tp 
iambics, whioh Ariftode obferyes were fit for 
declamation rather than ijnging \with the accom- 
paniment of the dance. 

This author was the fa& who produced the 
female mafk upon the fcene 5 he took upon him* 
felf the taflc of inftru&ing the danc&ft and per- 
formed in perfon; accordingly wv ibid f him bur- 
lesqued by Ariftophanes in :his ;las£k fceae of Tht 
JVafps^ on account of his extravagant gefticula- 
tiotis—HeJlrikes and flutter x, fays the old hu- 
inourift Philocleon, like a xock\ he capers into 
the air<> and kicks up bis heels to iheflars : WhiMt 
Philocleon is capering on the flage after this 
iafhion, the fon, whois on>theicene, ohferves— . 
S"SWi is not agility j it is infaniiy. Jt is either 
the plot of a tragedy ^ replies theiervaitt, \or $hf 
caprice of a madman \ give him helhhor>e.\ the 
awn's 'btficU .himfelf. 

O2 Dancing 
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Dancing was fo eflential a part of the firft 
fcenic fpe&acle, and the people Were fo attached 
to their old Bacchanalian cuftoms, that the early 
reformers of the tragic drama found it no eafy 
tafk to make the dance accord to die fubje& of 
the fcene and weave it into the fable. This was 
generally underftood to be done under die di- 
rection of the poet, and in many cafes he was 
principal performer in perfon; but where an au- 
thor was not competent to this part of his duty, 
he called in the affiftance of a profeft ballet- 
matter, who formed dances upon the incidents 
of the drama, and inftru&ed the chorus how to 
perform diem. There is a very eminent profef- 
for of this art upon record, named Teleftes, who 
had the honour of a ftatue decreed to him, which 
was conipicuoufly placed within the theatre, 
whilft thofe of the moft celebrated poets were 
not admitted to a nearer approach than the ftep* 
or portico. Thefe dances prevailed till after 
the time of iEfchylus, when they were finally 
laughed out of fafhion by the parody of the fa* 
tyrical comedy. 

Though the fate of Phrynichus's tragedy on 
the Siege of Miletus has been frequendy men* 
tioned, I cannot here omit the flory. This 
beautiful city had been lately facked by the Per- 
fan troops i it was the capital and pride of 

Ionia, 
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Ionia, »a very antient colony of the Athenians, 
fettled by Neleus, fon of Codrus, the laft and 
•molt beloved of their kings : Of its riches and 
renown Strabo tells us the account would ex- 
ceed belief; it had given birth to men illuftrious 
for fcience and for military fame; Thales, 
Anaximander and Apaxiqienes in fucceffion had 
been natives of Miletus ; Hecataeus the hiftorian 
was born there, as were his contemporaries Hif- 
tiaeus and Ariftogaras, celebrated men, who 
took fo great a lead in the affairs of the Ionjans 
introdudbry to the invafion of the Perfians, and 
to whofe confpicuous talents even Darius him- 
felf, when exulting at their death, gave the ho* 
nqurable tribute pf his applaufe, 

Such was the city, upon whofe deplorable 
fate Phrynichus founded his tragedy ; the fpe&a- 
cle diflolved his audience into tears; the na- 
tional and affe&ing fcene operated on the fenli- 
bility of the Athenians in fo ferious a manner, 
that the magiftracy thought it a cafe fit for 
their interference, and by public cdift prohibited 
any author in future to touch upon that melan- 
choly fubje& : Nor was this all, they put a hea- 
vy fine upon the poet. His judgment certainly 
wanted corre&ion ; but it fhould have been the 
corre&ion of an indifcrttion rather than of a 
prime? As the trag dy, liks its fubjeft, is long 
O 3 Tmce 
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face pcrifticd, we cannot properly detide ttpbn 
the fcycrity of the edifl; ft moft be owned the 
*vent was too recent and dopeftic ; the idea of 
ftich a city in flames, the deftrtt&tort of its tem- 
plet and the nfaflacre of its inhabitant*, many 
of whom perhaps had friends arid relations' pit-' 
fcnt at the fpeftaele, was not td be fttpporW; 
!t is not the province of the drama to attack the 
human heart with fuch realities ; the whole rti 
gion of invention is open to iti choice, free td 
work its moral purpofes by pity of by terror \ 
but if a plot is to be conftftifled tipoHni truth, the 
tragic hi ft or 7 is to be take* from time far dif* 
tant, or from fcenes out of the fpe&atof's know- 
ledge. FltStere nonfrangere is the poet's motto t 
if he terrifies, let him not rend the htottt j if he 
foftens, let Him not feduce it : The man, who ii 
melted with pity, becomes as a child, but he ii 
the child of his poet, and has a claim upon him 
for the protection of a parent.' 

This author exhibited a famous tragedy, in* 
titled Pyrrh!ciJ?* y or the Dunce tf armed Soldiers : 
The Athenians were charmed with the martial 
manner, in which he conducted this fpe&acle, 
and Mian fays they made him their general, 
and put him at the head of thcif army for his 
/kill and addrefs in the pcrformahce: If it were 
fo, it would feem to. have been the 4 fete of Phry- 

nichus 
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nichus to be punifhed without mercy, and re- 
warded without merit; but the anecdote does 
not obtain with good critics, 'and it is clear that 
the poet lived in a more early period than Phry- 
nichus the generaJ, for the lowfcft 4ate \vrjfeve 
of hilp, whom we are fpeaking of, ,is the cir- 
eumftance given by Plutarch in kk Tfeemif- 
tocles, viz* i That in Olymp. lxxv. 4. Phryni- 
chus bore away the prize with his tragedy (pro- 
k&bly The Jfacmjpe) in compliment to Themht- 
tocles> who was at the charge of tie representa- 
tion, .and who, ja commemoration thereof fet-up 
fbe following irfc£iptiQn-+-Tbtmi/ifcks cf thepd* 
rijh. rf PhfiOff-f was at the charge 5 Pfcrynicbiu 
made the tragedy y and Adimantus was archm. 
r: oFrom thi.s ..play of The Pbxnijpx ^Sfchylu* 
took the d^e%n ^fjiis famous tragedy of y^/ 
#^?. . . 
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P$ft bum p'ffrn* falUgfHt riftrtir tmtflm 
Mftkytvi it mtdUU fajtravit pulpita tlg*h% 
tit fault magtiMjui k^ui^ ntilqu* tHhurm* ' 

(HA* AT,) 

WK now *r* to fp**k of a po#e f fane of 
whofir m*ftimahU r^msitH are mi ottr 
h*tvk* Atfchjrlua wa« Wn m the bft yaw of 
OJymp, Mit* the (on <>f ffaffiorfoit an Athenian* 
he w«i }n th* dower of mat >h*od te the battle of 
Marath'rfi, and frrwl with MwtptiQwl reputa- 
tion* hU thre* brothers A mini**, Euphorfon 
*n4 Cyn»?tot%, were in the (Vote adfon, tod 0g- 
/i*h/,r<| thnnfrlw* on that glorious Hay. fritAe 
fi'a- fight off HtUmi* Aminut loft an arm, and 
botr Away <h*' firft prr/,« for valour in thai well- 
fought a>*hon . It fo hapjxpnrJ at the rcprrfrntt- 
tihH of nur of /Kfrhylw'% plays that the people 
rot* »{/,urift Ititri on itrcoiiriff of feme? attack h* 
h#l m*l* upon thrjf ruj#**trtirion«, and w*re pro~ 
/rfilin;/ to fton* him to df-afh, when thia Ami- 
/li**, |»h»om|/ «M* hit mantle, «*hibitrd hb am* 
putjtr <| 4fm f swl turni'iithrir furyafidr from the 
^vMtil poet* an anecdote, which at one* 4c- 

monftratet 
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monftrates their ferocity and their magna- 
nimity. 

iEfchylus, though he had juft reafon to value 
himfelf highly on his poetical talents, yet, like 
Alcaeus and Archilochus, continued through life 
to hold his military chara&er more at heart than 
his literary bne, and directed to be engraved on 
his tomb-ftojte a diftich in long and (hort verfe, 
in which he appeals to the field of Marathon and 
the long-haited Mede to witnefc to his valour* 
by the Mede he probably means the general 
Datis. The perfonal gallantry, for which 
iBfchyhis and his brethren were fo conipicuom, 
gives a ftrong and manly colouring to his com- 
pofitions \ it is the chara&eriftic of his genius* 
and his pen, like his fword, is a weapon of 
terror : The fpe&acle, which his drama exhibits, 
is that of one fublime, fimple fcene of awful 
magnificence; his fentiment and ftile are in 
tinifon with his fubjed, and though he is charged 
with having written his tragedies in a ftate 
of ebriety, to which he was in general ad- 
dicted, ftill they do not betray the traces of a 
confufed imagination, as Sophocles infatuated, 
though occafibnally they may of an inflated one \ 
fnd it was a weaknefs in Soiphoclcs (to give 
his motive no wdrfe a name) to pronounce of 
^Efchylus, that be did not knnv what he di^ 
12 although 
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although ht\ffl things will* as if he had written 
in a ftate of abfolute intoxication and mental 
HSMikj^ to imputation* Which convi6h> it- 
felt .; •;: * '••• , . ... •;. ,-.. 

iEfchylus's cxcefe was the vie* <*f hie tk&t 
and nation, I might add of his piokffoxb siSo aft 
a foldier ; and tone fhsfruU altaofl; fejped jthat he 
confidered' it as a becdming quality, in % Jaer<v 
feeing that he had the nardinelfe p exfcibit Jafort 
drunk upon die fcene, an attempt uWch &mcU 
recorded as die: fcrfl: of the for^ though after* 
Wards he was fdlio'wed in it by Epichfcrmus aad 
(States comic poet*, and m latet times even by 
the fententious Euripides himfelf : In fliort {fee 
literary annals of Gxeece are deeply ftainedv^h 
this excefs, -and the flage at orte pewd y&s&r 
from difcouraging k.- 

^/Efchylus not only inflrru<!Sted his shores ia 
the dances incidental to the piece, but fuperin- 
tended alfo'iuid arranged die drefles of nthe per- 
formers with ; the moft corre6fc precifion; and 
this he did in k tafte fo- dignified , and charader*- 
iftic, that the piiefts iand. facrificing minifters of 
the temples did not fcruple tb : copy and adopt 
his fafhions m- their habiliments : He did.noton- 
dced perform Oh the: ftage as.Phrymchiis did, 
but he never ^permitted die intervention of a 
ma#er, as many others did: The dances, whiph 

he 
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he coihpofed fot his tragedy of The Seven.,Chiefs y 
Were partfcuferly appofite to the fcerifej fcnd werfe 
performed With* extraordinary faccefs and ap^ 
plaufe : He Bf6ught fifty furies at once on die 
ftage in the chorus of his Etmtntdes^ and dis- 
played them with fuch accompaniments arii 
force of effeft, that the whole theatre was petri* 
fied With horrbrj pregnant women mifcarried oh 
the fpot, and the magiftracy -mterpofed for ihe 
prevention of fuch fpeftacles in future, and limit- 
ed the number of the dancers^ annexing a penal- 
ty to the breach of thfc reftri&iorf. Af iftopharie* 
haJs an alluRori to th6 Eurnenides of -flSfchylus 
in his coriiedy of the Plut&s; : {K&il Scene 4.) 
where Chretinyfus and BWpfidemus being on the 
{bene are fuddenly accofted by Poverty in the 
perfon of a fqualid old woman, and whilft they 
are queftioning who fee may be, Blepfidemus 
cries out' i -^*-« 

" S<mic fury from the fcencs of ^Efchylus, 
*' Some ftage Erinnys j look ! her very face 
" Is tragedy itfelf. 

Chrem. 
" But where's her firebrand r 
Bleps. :0 
« Oh ! there's a penalty for that." 

That 
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That the poet <£fchyjus was of a candid 
PHtid appears from his well-known declaration, 
six* That bis tragedies were butfcraps from the 
magnificent repajls of Homer - % that he was of a 
lofty- mind is from nothing more evident, than 
jftoin his celebrated appeal upon a certain occa- 
Son, when the prize was voted to his compe- 
titor evidently againft juftice — / appeal to pofte- 
fitjb feys ^Efchylus, to pofterity I confecrate my 
%uarks y in the ajjurance that they will meet that 
reward from time, which the partiality of my 
contemporaries refufei to btftow* 

Though the candour of JECchylus called his 
tragedies fragments or fcraps from Homer, and 
feemed to think it fufficient honour to be able 
to wield with tolerable grace one weapon out 
of the armoury of this gigantic fpirit, yet I 
would fubmit to the reader's judgment, whether 
the tragic poem does not demand a ftrongef ex- 
ertion of the mental faculties within the com- 
pafe of \t% compofition than the epic poem. In 
a drama, where every thing muft be in action, 
where characters muft be ftrongly marked and 
clofely comprefled, the paffions all in arms, and 
the heart alternately feized by terror and fub- 
dued by pity, 4^erc the di£Hon muft never deep 
in detail, nor languifh in defcription, but be 
lofty yet not dilated, eloquent but not loqua- 
cious, 
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cious, I have no conception how the human "ge- 
nius can be ftrained to greater energy : At the , 
feme time it muft be admitted that the continu- 
ation qf exertion, which the epic requires* in- 
ferior though it may be in force, fails heavief: 
on the poet of that department ; the fcqpe of Jus 
work is much more diffused, and hiftory perhaps 
prefents fo few fk fubje&s to his choice, that we 
cannot wonder at the general .predilection of the 
literary world for dramatic compofition ; leait cf 
ail can we want a reafon why the Greeks, an 
animated and ingenious race of writers, addi&eA 
to fpe&acle and devoted to mufic and dancing, 
fhoutd fall with fuch avidity upon the flowery 
province of the drama* 

But when they made it a conteft as well as jl 
ftudy, when they hung up wreaths and crowns 
as the reward of vi&ory, and turned dramatic 
4*pe£tacles into a kind of Olympic games, they 
brought a crowd of competitors to the lifts* 
The magiftrate generally, and private citizens 
in particular cafes, furnifhed the exhibition at an 
immenfe expence, and with a degree of fplendor 
we have little conception of. The happy poet 
crowned with the wreath of triumph, prefentiag 
himfelf to the acclamations of a crowded theatre, 
felt fuch a flood of triumph, as in fome inftances 
to fuik under the ecftacy and expire on the ipot; 

whiUt 
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whilft on the other hand difappointment operat- 
ing upon fufceptibfe and fanguine minds, has 
been more than once produ&ive of eflfefts afs 
fatal : Such minds, though they claim our pity, 
do not merit our refpefl:, and it is a confolation 
to reflect, that where there is a genius like that 
of ^Efchylus, there is generally found a conco- 
mitant magnanimity, which can difregard with 
confcious dignity the felfe misjudging decrees of 
the vulgar. 

The appeal, which ,/Efchylus made to pofte- 
rity, was foon verified, for after his death the 
Athenians held his name in the higheft venera- 
tion, and made a decree for furnishing the ex- 
pence of reprefenting his tragedies out of the 
public purfe ; he carried away many prizes du- 
ring his life, and many more were decreed to his 
tragedies after his death : A ftatue was ereQed 
in memory of him at Athens, and a pifture was 
fainted defcriptive of his valour in the fight dt 
Marathon. 

Amongft other reafons fuggefted for his 
leaving Athens, fome affert that he retired in 
difguft at being fuperfeded in a prize by So- 
phocles, who was a very young competitor; 
but a vague aflertion of this invidious fort is 
readily confuted by the charafter of ^Efchylus^ 
to which it is not reconcileable upon any other 

than 
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than the ftrongeft authority. It is agreed that 
h£ Amoved to SMily to the court of king Hiero, 
where' hd'toas very honourably received, and after 
three years refidence died and was buried in 2, 
fiimptuous and public manner : The fable of the 
eagle dropping a tortoife on his head, and his being 
killed by the MdW, was probably sdlegorical, and 
emblematical of his geniu$, age and decay. 
Valerius Maximus however gives die ftory for 
"truth, and refers to the authorities of Arifto- 
phanes,^ Pliny, and Suidas, concluding his ac- 
count with the following expreffion — Eoque iftu 
trip it printipitimfirtitris tragaedia extinftum eft. 
Hte died at die age of fixty-nine years,, after a 
life fpent alternately in great labour and great 
excefs. This event took place in the .firft year 
of Olymp. Ixxxi. In Olymp. lxx. when he was 
between twenty and thirty years old, he conteft- 
ed the prize with Pratinas and Chaerilus, when 
Myrus was archon 5 Charilus was an Athenian, 
and wrote tragedies to the amount of one hup*, 
dredand fifty, of all which not even a fragment 
furvives. At the battle of Marathon jEfchylus 
was thirty-feven years old 5 twelve years after 
this celebrated a£Hon Xerxes pafTed into Greece 
at the head of his armies, burnt Athens, and 
carried off the library colle&ed by Pififtratus 
and his Ions. When iEfchylus was turned of 
».-■* "A fifty 
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fifty he carried away the prizes with hit trage- 
dies of Pbineuty The Ptrfa Glaucus P$t*i$n/u, 
and The Prometheus. Three years before hit 
death he performed his Agamomun arid bore 
away the prist with that, with Tb$ Chief b*i$, 
Thi Eunuuides ind The Preteus> a latyric drama, 
the charges of the theatre being defrayed by 
Xenocles Aphidneus. If he pafled into Sicily 
therefore he muft have left Athens immediately 
after this fuccefs, and this is another circum- 
iiance, which makes againft the ftory of bit 
difguft. 

At the death of iEfchylus, Sophocles was in 
his twenty-feventh year, and Euripides in his 
twenty-firft : Chionidcs and Dinolochus, writers 
of the old comedy, flourished in his time ; as did 
the philofbphcrs Zcno Eleates, Anaxagoras and 
Parmenides : Socrates was in his twenty-fecond 
year, when J¥Xchy\ui died, and Pindar died two 
years before him. 



N»LUI. 
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N° LIII. 

IN the Frogs of Ariftophanes three entire acts 
are occupied by a conteft between iEfchylus 
and Euripides for the tragic chair amongft the 
departed fpirits. The matter is put to refer- 
ence before Bacchus and others, who proceed 
to a folemn hearing of the parties. The author 
evidently leans to iEfchylus throughout the con- 
troverfy, and in the end makes Bacchus give a 
full decifion in his favour : The irafcible proud 
fpirit of /Efchylus and the litigious talkative 
character of Euripides are well marked, and in a 
peculiar vein of comic humour : The contend- 
ing poets alternately repeat paflages in their re- 
fpe&ive prologues and chorufTes, which the 
other party as constantly criticizes and turns to 
ridicule : Amongft the many defects, which Eu- 
ripides pretends to difcover, in ./Efchylus's dra- 
mas, he urges the taciturnity of his principal 
character. 

Euripides. 
" Fiift then, fre'd muffle up his characters, 
€t Some Niobe, for inftance, or Achilles, 
" And bring them on the ftage^heir faces hid, 
* € As mutes j for not a fingle word they utterM. 

Vox. II, P Bacchus. 
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B A C C H Uf. 

11 Not they, by Jupiter! 

Eur i pi dei. 

" Meantime the chorus 
<< Sang regularly four fucceffive drains ; 
•• But they kept filence . 

Bacchus. j 

" And that filence truly 
" Pleas'd me as much as all our modern fpeeches, 
" ■ But tell me to what purpole 

•« This fellow did it? 

Euripides. 

4i From impertinence, 
" To keep the audience during the performance 
•' Waiting to hear when Niobe fhtould fpeak. 
" ' Having play'd thefe tricks, 

" Juft as the piece was above half concluded, 
" They'd fpeak perhaps fume dozen bellowing 

" words, 
" Of fuch high-crelled and terrific form, 
•• The audience truly could not comprehend 
" them." 

(Dunster's Tranflation.) 

The decree, ^hich Ariftophanes makes Bac- 
chus pronounce in favour of /Efchylus, is by 
implication as decifive againft Sophocles ad 
againft Euripides, for Sophocles declares his ac- 
quicfccnce under the judgment, if it fhall be 
given for TEfchylus, but if othcrwifc he avows 
himfclf reaJy to conteft the palm with EurU 

pides : 
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pides : A circumftance whioh fufficiently dif- 
criminates the modeft complacency of his cha- 
racter from the peevifh difputatious temper of 
Euripides : It is at the fame time an implied 
confirmation of the pre-eminence of thefe three 
tfagid. poets over all other competitors in that 
department of the drama, and puts iEfchylus at 
the head of the triumvirate. How they ranked 
in the judgment of Ariftophanes is further ma- 
nifeft by what he puts in the mouth of -/Efchylus 
after judgment is given for him : He fays to 
Pluto— 

" Do thou to Sophocles 
" Confign my feat, to keep pofleflion of it, 
«« In cafe I mould again return j for he 
" Doubtlefs comes neareft me in tragic powers.'* 

(DUKSTER.) 

It appears therefore, that, although we have 
few remains of the Greek tragedy, yet they are 
remains of the beft mafters. There are autho- 
rities which fay that jEfchylus Wrote above one 
hundred tragedies, and the titles of all thefe have 
been collefted and publiflied by Meurfius j feven 
only furvive ; the like number of Sophocles and 
a few more of Euripides comprize all the re- 
mains of the Greek tragedy now in our pof- 
feflion : But although thefe arc highly valuable 
P 2 as 
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as being fpecimens of the beft matters, it does 
not follow that they are the beft, or amongft 
the beft, performances of their refpe&ive au- 
thors : At all events we can judge but in part 
from fo fmall a proportion, and as thefe authors 
were in the habit of forming their dramas upon 
plots that were a continuation of the fame ftory, 
it muft be to the difadvantage of any one piece, 
that happens to come down to us disjunftively, 
as in the inftance of the Prometheus of .^Efchylus, 
and more which might be named amongft the 
remains of the two other furviving poets. 

We have now Englifh tranflations of all the 
Greek tragedies, and without carrying my re- 
marks any farther than appertains to the poet of 
whom I am fpeaking, I fliould feel it as an in- 
juftice to the merit of a very able and ingenious 
contemporary, if I could mention ^fchylus and 
overlook his tranflator : A work fo arduous as 
that, which Mr. Potter has executed, might 
claim much more indulgence, than his perform- 
ance will ever ftand in need of; but thefe tranfla- 
tions, could they be executed up to the full Spi- 
rit of their originals, can never intereft an Eng- 
lifh reader like his native drama: To the poet 
they afford a great fubjedt for difplay in odes 
and chorufles, and relieve him at the lame time 
from the heavieft part of his work, the labour 

of 
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pf the plot; but with the reader, who cannot 
judge of their orcheftral accompaniments, they 
will never ftand in competition with the a&ivity 
of the Englifh drama, its warm and rapid inci- 
ident, tranfition of fcene, variety of charafter, 
brevity of dialogue, bufy plot and domeftic fable. 
A man of genius, Who Writes for the clofet, may 
have a curiofity to build a drama upon Greek 
conftru&ion, but he will hardly fucceed in ail 
attempt to naturalize it on our ftage. 
. No translator can engage with a more difficult 
original than ^Efchylus : Time has thrown fome 
fublimities out of our" fight, and many difficulties 
in our way by the injuries of the text : The 
itile of his tragedy befpeaks a fiery and inflated 
imagination 5 the time in which he wrote and 
his own martial habits doubtlefs give a colour 
and charades to his di&ion ; perhaps the intem- 
perance in Which he indulged may fometimes 
give a heat to his fanfey more than natural, and 
there are forrie paflages, of fo figurative and me- 
taphorical a fort, that I have been often tempted 
to fuppofe that his campaigns againft the Per- 
fians might have tin&ured his language with 
fomething of the Oriental tone of expreffion. 

Sophocles in times more pacific has a fofter 

verification, and a ftile more fwect and feeble ; 

of habits and education more effeminate, of a 

P 3 fair 
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fair and comely periou, we hpar of him dan&3g 
naked round a trophy, cre%4 far &e vicio^of 
Salamis, bis lyre iq hU hai)4 . aj*d his £ifthl 
anointed with oil to encreafc rtfr&ir, jlftiyify.; flff 
ftudied mute and th? danc$. ufltfqr Lawf^us, ftri 
in both arts was an adepjt; fee dftoced at A* 
performance of his own Nwfuw* and be ac- 
companied the choruffes of his Tfavnyris ynih 
his voice and harp : Devote^ £o' trje fair fexin 
the extreme, the fofuiefs of J^j^afuj-al character 
is conspicuous in his writings,; his pictures of 
women are flatteringly drawn* and his ftile is 
compared to the honey of th#. )%# for fwtetnefs : 
The fcniihility of his mind;w#6;e¥tjrome ; thougk 
he lived near a hundred yepr^, ojkj age did jiot 
deaden hi* fce^s^ for whilft jju^gmcjnt wa& 
paffing on, his Oedipus CM*wf<V]& e Jaft play he 
exhibited, his fpirk was fo .agvtajgd i>y the anxw 
ous fufpenfe^ that when ;the.prte<e-was.at length 
decreed in his favour, the Uunu.lt -of pajjlon >W4S 
too violent for his exhaufted : frame, sad the 
aged poet expired with joy. . , :. : 

Euripides on the other ha#d was of mean 
birth, the fpn of a poor woman, who fold hexbs^ 
at which circumftancc TEfchylus points when he 
fays in the Frogs — 

< c O thou from rural goddefs fprung l" 

He 
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He was educated by his father to engage as 
an athletic in the Eleufynian and Thefcan games ; 
he was alfo a ftudent in natural philofophy under 
Anaxagoras, in rhetoric under Prodicus, and a 
pupil of Socrates in moral philofophy.' When 
he began to ftudy tragedy he fhut himfelf in a 
cave, wild and horrid and fequeftered from the 
world, in the ifland of Salamis : He is charged 
with having a profeft antipathy to women, and 
every feature both of nature and education, as 
now defcribed, is difcoverable in his writings ; 
his fentiments brdathe the air of the fchools, hi$ 
images are frequently vulgar, arid his female 
characters of an unfavourable caftj he is .carp- 
ing, four and difputatious, and,ithough he car- 
ried away only iive prizes out of feventy-five 
plays, he is ftill indignant, proiid and : felf- 
afluming ; his life was full of contention and his 
death, of horror, for he was fet upon by maftiffs 
and killed. He was the friend of Socrates and 
grofsly addicted to unnatural paffion- 
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N° LIV. 

IN. a fcene between Xanthias the flave of 
Bacchus, and ./Eacus, in the comedy of the 
Frogs before mentioned, the latter upon being 
afked why Sophocles did not put in his [claim 
for the tragic chair, replies—— 

" Not he, by Jove ! 
«• When hither he came down, he inftantly 
" Embrac'd ^f'chylus, fhook him by the hand, 
" And in his favour gave up all pretentions : 
*' And now, as by Clidemides I'm told^ 
" He will attend the trial as third man, 
*' Content \f K JBCchy\\\s victorious prove ; 
«« But other wife, has faid he'lLtry his fkill . 
«? la conteA with Eui ipide.s." 
(Dunster's Translation.) 

The tragedies of iEfchylus have all the marks 
of an original genius ; his fcene is caft with an 
awful and majeftic grandeur, and he deligns in 
the boldeft ftile ; in fome filiations his principal 
figures are painted with fuch terrible effe&, that 
I can only liken them to a cornpofition, where 
Spagnolet had drawn the perfons of the damned 
in tortures, and Salvator Rofa had filled up the 
fcenery of Hell in his ftrongeft manner. No 
poet introduces his character on the fcene with 

more 
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more dignity and frage-effect : He is in the 
practice of holding the fpectator in fufpenfe by a 
preparatory filence in his chief peribn, which is 
amongft the moft refined arts of the dramatic 
poet : This was well underftood by our Shake- 
/ fpear and fome others of the old fchool ; on the 
French ftage I conceive it is very little in 
ufe. 

In the introductory fcene of the Prometheus 
the principal character preferves a dignified 
iilence for a confiderable fpace of time, during 
which all the tremendous machinery incidental 
to his tortures is going forward under the fuper- 
intendance of imaginary beings, and the venge- 
ance of almighty Jupiter in chaining him to a 
rock, there to languifh for innumerable ages, is 
in actual execution. This is a prelude infinite- 
ly more dramatic, fublime and affecting, than if 
the fcene had been interwoven with lamenta- 
tions, cries and complaints, though ever fo well 
exprefled ; the picture tells its own tale and the 
fpectacle fpeaks to the heart without the vehicle 
of words : It is well obferved by Mr. Potter the 
tranflator of jEfchylus, that " there is a dignity 
44 and even fublimity in this filence of Prome- 
44 theus beyond the cxpreflion of words ; but as 
44 foon as the inftruments of tyranny have left 
44 him, he burfts into a ftrain of pathetic lamen- 

44 tation, 
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* c tatjon, and inyokes all nature to fttteft to hi* 
* c undeserved Sufferings." 

" ./Ethereal air, and ye fwift-winged winds, 
** * c Ye rivers fpringing from frefli founts, ye waves, 
*' That o'er th* interminable ocean wreath 
" Your crUped (miles, thou all-producing earth, 
€t And thee, bright fun, I call, wlpofe flaming oxb 
" Views the wide world beneath.**—— 

(Potter.) 

The fceneiy and fpeflacle of the Prometheus 
muft have been the fineft that poet ever devifed ; 
«H the chara&ers are fupernatural beings, and 
their language is not unworthy pf Olympus. 
- The Agamemnon is a wonderful production, 
and though no other tragedy but this had come 
down to us from the pen of the author, it would 
-be matter of aftonifliment to me that any critic 
{hould be found of fuch proof againft its beau- 
ties, as to lower its author to a comparifon with 
Sophocles or Euripides; yet fome there have 
'%ecn, who have reverfed the decree of Bacchus, 
'^ind given their preference to Sophocles, nay 
even to E-uripides. The fame management is 
©bfervable in this tragedy upon the introduction 
of CafTandra, as we have juft now remarked in 
the cafe of Prometheus : Agamemnon recom- 
mends his captive to the protection of Clytem- 
neftraj they are left upon the fcene together ; 

the 
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the Qyeep -of Argos folicks Jier to defcend from 
bier par wd e*M#r t ^ ie palace $ the <&orus fecond 
fte Jo^it^ions fre makes *io jeply; ClytemT 
nefltr^ ^Joh&s if &e fpeaks ffye language of 
Greece, and calls upon her to make fome ac- 
knowledgment by figns; when this draws no- 
thing from her, fhe grows exafperated and ex- 
claims — 

u *Tis frCTrzjr this, the impulfe of a mind 

tA Pifopder^ 5 from a city lately taken 
: 4 * She comes, and knows aaot Jm>w to bear die curb, 
} € t T-U1 ft»$ hfls fjp»enjt her rage in bloody foam : 

" jppt I no more wafte worG*s to be di^ahi'd." 

. (Potter.) 

. X3affiuidf8 ftfll is filent ; when' upon -the -depar- 
ture of the quefen, this gloomy cloud that hung 
*ipon the -Ibr^g/ound of the profpect at once 
«difperfe$> >aftd -k feene of fuch dazzling (plendour 
^i4d"foMimi«y-*urfts forth upon 4ihe inftant, as 
muft have thrown the theatre, into aftonifhment? 
ifoized with the prophetic fury (he breaks out 
into 'fuch gufts and agonies of divination, as can 
■no etherwife be defcribed, but with filent won- 
der how any human imagination could furnifh 
fuch ideas, -or find words to give them utterance. 
The chorus I confefs ftand the fhock with won- 
derful prefejice of mind, but the phlegm and 
Apathy of a Greek chorus is proof againft every 

thing j 
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thing 5 though the prophetefs plainly denounces 
the impending murder ©f the king by Clytem- 
neftra, and points out the bath as' the fcene of 
his anamination, the chorus tamely anfwers— 

" To unfold (he obfcure oracles of heav'n 
" Is not my boaft. " 

(Potter.) 

I need not be reminded that incredulity was 
annexed by Apollo to the predi&ions of Caflan- 
dra, and that the plot and cataftrophe would not 
admit of precipitation ; for I muft ftill contend 
that incredulity itfelf is a good dramatic engine, 
and if the chorus had not (lood in his way, would 
have been otherwife managed by the author; 
but I take the character of a true .Greek chorus 
to be fiich, that if Apollo himfelf had come ia 
perfon to tell them, that the earth iWould open 
and fwallow them up, if they did not inftantly 
remove from the fpot on which they flood, they 
would have ftopt to moralize, or hymn an ode, 
in ftrophe and antiftrophe, to Jupiter, or Venus, 
or the gods below to whom they were defend- 
ing, though the ground was cleaving under their 
feet — provided, as I before premifed, that they 
had the true fpirit of a Greek chorus in them. 
To have a genius like this of ./Efchylus encum- 
bered 
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bered with a chorus, is as if a raillftone was tied 
round the pinions of an eagle. 

The Agamemnon was the laft tragedy he wrote 
for the Athenian ftage ; the poet was then turn- 
ed of fixty years : The Athenians decreed the 
prize to him for this ineftimable performance, 
which has been the admiration of all ages, and 
will be to all pofterity. 

The tragedy of the PerftanSj and that alfo of 
the Furies^ are a ftudy for poets and painters ; 
the imagery in both thefe pieces is of a wonder- 
ful and furpafling fublimity. In the former of 
thefe every reader muft be ftruck with the in- 
troduction of the ghoft of Darius, and the awful 
rites and incantations that are preparatory to its 
appearance : The fudden interruption of the un- 
finifhed hymn by the royal fpe&re, the attitudes 
of the proftrate Satraps, the fituation of Atofla, 
and the whole difpofition of the fcene, are a com- 
bination in point of effect which no dramatic 
fpeftacle ever exceeded. 

In the Furies the fcene prefents to the fpe&a- 
tor the temple of the Pythian Apollo; the 
prieftefs opens the tragedy with a fpeech from 
the veftibule ; the gates are drawn back and the 
interior of the fane is discovered, the god appears 
on the fcene in perfon, Oreftes is at his feet in a 
fupplicating pofture, and the furies to the num- 
ber 
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ber of fifty are difperfed in different attitudes, 
but all buried in profound fleep: Apollo ad* 
drefles himfelf to his fuppliant and points to the 
fleeping furies— 

" See this griefly troop ! 
" Slee*p has opprefs'd them, and their baffled rage 
" Shall tail, grim-vifag'd hags, grown old 
" In loath' d virginity : Nor god, nor man 
" ApproachM their bed, nor favage of the wilds; 
" For they were born for mifchiefs, and their haunts 
" In dreary darknefs 'midft the yawning gulfs 
" Of Tartarus beneath, by men abhorr'd 
" And by th' Olympian gods." 

(P6TTER.) 

Can there be a finer, a more tremendous pic- 
ture ? There can : But it is the genius of 
-ffifchylus muft heighten it : The ghoft of Cly- 
temneftra rifes on the fcene and completes the 
horror; ftained with the blood of her hufband, 
and gained with wounds inflicted by the parri- 
cidal hand of her own fon, fhe calls out to the 
avenging deities — 

*• What, can you fleep ? Is, this a time t* indulge 

" Your indolent repofe ?— — 

" Hear me, oh hear! 'tis for my foul's repofe 

" L plead : roufe your keen fenfe, infernal powers k 

" 'Tis Clytemneftra calls you in your dreams." 

(Potter.) 

The 
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The furies fcream out in their fleep, the 
fpectre again urges them to roufe— 

" And is this all ? Awake, 

" Arife." 

— .*' With fiery btcath 

" That (huffs the fceht of blood, purfue this fon, 

" Follow him,- blaft him !" 

(Potter.) 

What art ! What aggravation in this horrid 
prelude ! what preparation for effect ! with 
what a burft muft they have fprung from their 
dream ! — Wei! may we give credit to the ac- 
count of the terrors which they impreft upon 
the fpe&ators : Their numbers, their attire > 
their temples wreathed with makes, and their 
hands armed with flames, the clangor* of the 
orcheftra, the violence of their motions, their 
yelling fcreams, feem to empty the whole in^ 
fernal regions on theftage. We- muft take into 
our recollection alfo, that this fpe&acle was ex- 
hibited to a people, who qonfidered thefe beings 
as deities, at whofe (hrines they paid divine 
worfhip, and to whofe eyes and imaginations 
this fnaky attire was wholly new; for it was 
the bold fancy of the poet, which firft drefled 
them in this manner, and they have kept the 
fafhion from that moment to the prefent. 

I cannot difmifs this tragedy without obferv- 
$ ing 
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ing that there is a fliift of the fcene from Del- 
phi to Athens, which I take to be a fingle in- 
ftance of the fort on the Greek ftage* 

The number of the chorus being limited by 
public edict after the exhibition of this tragedy, 
it is clear that the tragedy of the Supplicants 
muft have been fubfequent to it, inafmuch as 
the chorus of Danaides confided of fifty perfons; 
and as the whole tenor of this foft and pathetic 
drama bears an air of atonement to the fuper- 
ftition of the vulgar, and is full of pious fubmif- 
£on to the will of Jupiter and religious venera- 
tion for the gods, it feems to me very probable 
that the poet had a view in this tragedy of the 
Supplicants^ of reconciling the people after the 
offence he had given them on a former occafion 
by making too free with the deities, and for 
which he narrowly efcaped their refentment. 

As to the tragedy of The Seven Chiefs againjl 
ThebeSy it is faid to have been the favourite of its 
author, and we know it has the teftimony of 
the critic Longinus. The fcenery is beautiful; 
the dialogue charaSeriftic and of a martial 
glow; the armorial bearings charged on the 
fhields of the armed chiefs are moft fancifully 
devifed j and the tender contraft of the perfons 
of the chorus, compofed of the daughters of 
Cadmus, aflbciate every pleafing and animating 

contemplation 
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contemplation, that can meet within tho compafs 
of one fimple drama. 

I believe there is no antient poet, that bears 
fo clofe a refemblance in point of genius to any 
of the moderns, as JEkhylus bears to Shake- 
ipear : The comparifon might afford a pleafing 
fubjed to a man of learning and leifure : If I 
was further to compare the relation, in which 
iEfchylus ftands to Sophocles and Euripides, 
with that of Shakefpear to any of our later 
dramatifts, I fhould be inclined to put Sophocles 
in the line with Rowe, and Euripides with 
Lillo. 



fail intentatttm noftri liquere porta i 

Nee minimum meruere decus y veftigia Graca 

Aufi defer 'ere, et celebrare domejiica facia. 

(Horat.) 

THERE are two very ftriking characters 
delineated by our great dramatic poet, 
which I am defirous of bringing together under 
one review, and thefe are Macbeth and Richard 
the Third. 

Vol. II. Q^ Tht 
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The parts, which thefe tifro perfbns fuftain in 
their refpe&ive-dramas, have a remarkable co- 
incidence : Bc*h are actuated by the fame guilty 
ambition ih die opening of the ftory ; both mur- 
der their lawfol fovereign in die courfe of fr; 
and both are defeated and (Iain in battle at the 
conclufion of it : Yet thefe two characters, under 
circumstances fo fimilar, are as ftrongty diftia- 
guiflied in every paflage of their dramatic life by 
the art of the poet, as any two men ever wtife 
by the hand of nature. 

Let lis contemplate them in the three follow- 
ing periods ; viz. The premeditation of their 
crime; the perpetration of it; and the cata- 
strophe of thtfr death '. 

Duncan the reigning king of Scotland has 
two Tons : Edward the fourth of England has alfo 
two fons; but thefe kings and their refpe&ive. 
heirs do not affect the ufurpers Macbeth and 
Richard in the fame degree, for the latter is a 
prince of the blood royal, brother to the king 
2nd next in confanguinity to the throne after the 
death of his elder brother the duke of Clarence : 
Macbeth on the contrary is not in the fu£- 
^eA^on— 



And to be king 
Stands not within. tbe.fr off tS of belief. 



His 
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His views therefore being further removed 
and more out of hope, a greater weight of cir* 
cumftances fliould be thrown together to tempt 
and encourage him to an undertaking fo much 
beyond the profpeft of his belief. The art of the 
poet furnifhes thefe circumftances, and the en- 
gine, which his invention employs, \i of a pre- 
ternatural and prodigious fort. He introduces 
in the . very opening of his fcene a troop &f 
fybills or witches, who falute Macbeth with their 
divinations, and in three folemn prophetic gra- 
tulations hail him Thane of Glands^ Thane of 
Cawdor^ and King hereafter f 

By Simh death I know I'm thttne xfGlontis 3 
But bona qf Cawdor f 

One part of the prophecy therefore is true; 
the remaining promifes /become more defervmg 
of belief. This is one ftep in the ladder of his 
ambition, 'and. mark how artfully the poet has 
t laid it in his way : No time is Toft ; the won- 
derful machinery is not fuffered to ftand ftill, for 
behold a venftcatiqn of the fecond prediction, 
and a courtier thus addrefles him from the 
king— 

A*&f>rmturmfi l 'if 'm greater \honowt t :. 
tte&Md*myhmbmic»Utfo*^ 

Q^ iThe 
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The magic now works to his heart, and he 
cannot wait the departure of the royal meflenger 
Wore his admiration vents itfelf afide— 

Gtamis, and than* of Cawdor I 
The greatefi is behind* 

A fecond time he turns afide, and unable to 
reprefs the emotions, which this fecond con- 
firmation of the predictions has excited, repeats 
the fame fccret obfervation— 

fwo truths are told 
As happy prologues to the fivelling a& 
Of the imperial theme. 

A foliloquy then enfues, iir which the poet 
judicioufly opens enough of hit character to 
fhew the Spectator that thefe preternatural 
agents are not fuperfluoufly fet to work upon a 
difpofition prone to evil, but one that will have 
to combat many compunctious ftruggles before 
it can be brought to yield even to oracular in- 
fluence, This alone would demonftrate (if we 
needed demonftration) that Shakefpear, without 
4 reforting to the antients, had the judgment of 
ages as it were inftinctively. From this inftant 
we arc apprifed that Macbeth meditates an at- 
tack upon our phy as well' as upon our horror, 
when he puts the following queftion to his con- 
ference— ^ 

Why 
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Why do I yield to that fuggeflion, . 
Wbofe horrid image doth unfix my hair ^ 
And make my feated heart knock at my ribs 
Again/} the ufe of nature? 

Now let us turn to 'Richard^ in whofe cruel 
heart no fuch remorfe finds place ; he needs no 
tempter : There is here no dignus vindice nodus ^ » 
nor indeed any knot at all, for he is already prac- 
tifed in murder : Ambition is his ruling paffion, 
and a crown is in view, and he tells you at his 
very firft entrance on the (bene— 
I am determined to be a villain* 

We are now prefented with a character full 
formed and compleat for all the favage purpofes 
of the drama; — 

Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer. ' 

The barriers of confeience are broken down, 
and the foul, hardened againft fhame, avows its 
own depravity — 

Plots have I laid, inductions dangerous, 
Tofetmy brother Clarence and the kwg 
In deadly hate the one again/} the other. v.* 

He obferves no gradations in guilty exprefles 
no hefitation, praflifes no refinements, but 
plunges into blood with the familiarity of long 
cjiftom, 2nd gives orders to his affafTins t(J dif- 
0.3 . P atch 
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patch his brother Clarence with all the unfeeling 
tranquillity of a Nero or Caligula. Richard, 
having no longer any fcruples to manage with 
his own conference, is exa&ly in the predica- 
ment, which the dramatie poef Dipbilus has de- 
scribed with fuch beautiful fimplicity of ex-? 
preffion— - 

Pstk ydg <*V T ?? UVTQV £k cll<T%VV£Tat> 
XvveiSoS' ccvTW (pavXa, SionreirPciyiAWto) 
IIws top ys fiJiSiy iiiir ai(rj£ui/3'ii<r£T«i* 

The wretch who knows bis own <viU dads, and yet 
fears not him/elf, bowjhould be fear another, who friows 
them not? 

It is manifeft therefore that there i$ art efiential 
{difference in the development of thefe charac- 
ters, and that in favour of Macbeth : In his foul 
cruelty feems to dawn, it breaks out with faint 
glimmerings, like a winter morning, and gathers 
flrengfh by flow degrees : In Richard it flames 
forth at once, mounting like the fun between 
the t re pics, and enters boldly on its career 
without a herald. As the chara&er of Macbeth 
has a moral advantage in this diftincl -n, fo has 
the drama oft: it name a much more interefting 
and affecting caft : The ftruggles of a foul, na r 
tyjally viituous, whilft it holds the guilty impulfe 

: ' of 
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of ambition at bay, affords the nobleft tbeme for 
the drama, and puts the creative fancy of our 
poet upon a refource, in which he has been 
rivalled only by the great father of tragedy 
^Efchylus iri the prophetic effufions of Caffandra, 
the incantations of the Perfian Magi for raifing 
the ghoft of Darius, and the imaginary terrific 
forms of his furies ; with all which our country- 
man probably had no acquaintance, or at moft a 
very obfcure one. 

When I fee the names of thefe two great 
luminaries qf the dramatic fphere, fo diftant in 
<ime but fo nearly allied in genius, cafualljf 
brought in contact by the nature of my fubjec\ 
I cannot help paufing for a while in this place 
to indulge fo interefting a contemplation, in 
which I find my mind balanced between two 
objects, that feem to have equal claims upon me 
for my admiration. ./Efchylus is juftly ftiled the 
Father of tragedy, but this is not to be inter- 
preted as if he was the inventor of it : Shake- 
fpear with equal juftice claims the fame title, 
and his originality is qualified with the fame 
exception : The Greek tragedy was not more 
rude and undigefted when ^fchylus brought it 
into fhape, than the Englifh tragedy was when 
Shakefpear began to write : If therefore it be 
granted that he had no aids from the Greek 
Q^4 theatre 
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theatre (and I think this if n*t likely to be dsf- 
putcd) fo far thefc great matters are upon equal 
ground. /E(chyl\x* was a warrior of high re- 
pute, of a lofty generous fpirit, arid deep as it 
fhould feem in the erudition of his times : In all 
thefc particulars he has great advantage over our 
countryman, who was humbly born, of the moft 
menial occupation, and, as it is generally thought, 
unlearned. /F/chylu* had the whole epic of 
Homer in hi* hands, the Iliad, Odyffey, and that 
prolific fourcc of draipatic fable, the Ilias Mi* 
nor; he had alfo a great fabulous creation to 
refort to amongft hi* own divinities, characters 
ready defined, and an audience, whofc fuperfti- 
tion was prepared for every thing he could offer ; 
he had therefore a firmer an J broader ftage, (if [ 
may be allowed the cxprcflion) under his (eet^ 
than Shakcfpeai bad : Wis fabler in general arc 
Homeric, and yet it docs not follow that we can 
pronounce for Shakefprar lh.it he is more ori- 
ginal in his plot*, for I undnftand that late re- 
fearches have traced him in all, or nearly all : 
JJoth pocb added fo much machinery and in- 
vention of (heir own in the conduit of their 
fables, that whatever might have been the fource, 
(lill their firearm had little or no taflc of the 
(prin» the y flowed from. In point of character 
\v<- ha\c better ^rcun!s to decide, and yet it is 

but 
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but juftice $o obferve that it is not fair to bring 
a mangled poet in comparifon with one who is 
entire : In his divine perfonages -flEfchylus has 
the field of heaven, and indeed of hell alfo, to 
himfelf ; in his heroic and military characters he 
has never been excelled; he had too good a 
model within his own bofom to fail of making 
thofe delineations natural : In his imaginary 
beings alfo he will be found a refpe&able, though' 
not an equal, rival of our poet ; but in the va- 
riety of character, in all the nicer touches of na- 
ture, in all the extravagancies of caprice and 
Jiumour, from the boldeft feature down to the 
minuteft foible, Shakefpear ftands alone ; fuch 
perfons as he delineates never came into the 
contemplation of iEfchylus as a poet ; his tra- 
gedy has no dealing with them ; the fimpliciry 
of the Greek fable, and the great portion of the 
drama filled up by the chorus, allow of little va- 
riety of charaftcr, and the moft which can be 
faid of -flEfchylus in this particular is* that he 
never offends againft nature or propriety, whether 
his caft is in the terrible or pathetic, the elevated 
pr the fimple. His verification with the inter- 
mixture of lyric compofition is more various 
than that of Shakefpear; both are lofty and 
fublime in the extreme, abundantly metaphorical 
and fpmetimes extravagant :— 

* Nubes 
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■ N*bts it inania c of tat. 

This may be (kid of each poet in his turn ; 
in each the critic, if he is in fcarch for defeds, 
will readily enough difcovcr— 

lmfctnam miffus mmgm cttm ftndtrt verfiu. 

Both were fubje£t to be hurried on by m 
uncontroulable impulfe, nor could nature alone 
fuffice for either : iEfchylus had an apt creatioi} 
of imaginary beings at command — 

Hi could callfpir'ttsjrom the wftydeep, 

and they would come — Shakefpear, having no 
fuch creation in refource, boldly made one of 
bis own y if JEfchylus therefore was invincible, 
he owed it to his armour, and that, like the ar- 
mour of iEnca*, was the work of the gods ; but 
the unaiKfted invention of Shakefpear feized all 
and utore 4un f'upcrftition fupplied to JEfchy- 
lus. 



N' LVI. 
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ILLE profedo 
Reddere pfrfonafcit convenientia cuique* 

(Horat.) 

WE are now to attend Macbeth to the 
perpetration of the murder, which puts 
him in pofleflion of the crown of Scotland ; and 
jthis introduces a new perfonage on the fcene, 
his accomplice and wife : She thus developes 
her own character— 

Come, allyou.fpirits, 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unfex me here, 
And Jill me from the crovun to the toe top/id 
Qfdirefl cruelty > make thick my hlo d, 
Stop up the accefi andpafuge to remorfe, 
^hat no compunctious vifitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpofe, nor keep peace between 
Th y effecl and it. Come to my woman's brea/j, 
find take my milk for gall > you murtbring ?mniflers, 
Wherever inyourjightlefs fubjiances 
You wait on nature's mij chief's Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunneft fmoke of hell I 

Terrible invocation! Tragedy can fpeak no 

stronger language, nor could any genius lefs 

fhan Shakefpesgr's fupport 3 character of io lofty 

6 a pitch, 
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a pitch, fo fublimely terrible at the very open- 
ing. 

The part which Lady Macbeth fills in the 
drama has a relative as well as pofitive im- 
portance, and ferves-to place the repugnance of 
Macbeth in the ftrongeft point of view ; fhe is 
in faft the auxiliary of the witches, and the na- 
tural influence, which fo high and predominant 
a fpirit aflerts over the tamer qualities of her 
hufband, makes thofe witches but fecondary 
agents for bringing about the main a£Uon of the 
drama. This is well worth a remark; for if 
they, which are only artificial and fantaftic in- 
ftruments, had been made the fole or even prin- 
cipal movers of the great incident of the murder, 
nature would have been excluded from her fhare 
in the drama, and Macbeth would have become 
the mere machine of an uncontroulable necef- 
fity, and his chara&er, being rpbbed of its free 
agency, would have left no moral behind : I mull 
take leave therefore to anticipate a remark, which 
I mall hereafter repeat, that when Lady Macbeth 
is urging her Lord to the murder, not a word 
is dropt by either of the witches or their predic- 
tions. It is in thefe inftances of his condu& 
that Shakefpear is fo wonderful a ftudy for the 
dramatic poet. But I proceed 

Lady Macbeth in her firft fcene, from which 

I have 
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I have already extracted a pafTage, prepares for 

■an attempt upon the confcience of her hufband* 

whofe nature fhe thus defcribes— 

■-» ' * "■ 

Yet do I f tar thy nature \ 

It is fo^ full oUb % milk of human kindnefs 

* ' To catch the nearejl way* 

He arrives before fhe quits the fcene, and fhf 
receives him with confummate addrefs — 

Great Glamis I worthy Cawdor t 
Greater them both by the All-bail hereafter! 

Thefe are the very gratulations of the witches; 
flie welcomes him' with confirmed predi&ions, 
with die tempting falutations of ambition, not 
with the foftening careffes of a wife— 

Macb, Duncan comes here to-night* 
Lady. And when goes hence? 
Macb, To-morrow, as bepurpofes. 
Lady. Oh never 

Shall fun that morrow* fee I 

The rapidity of her paffion hurries her into 
immediate explanation, and he, confidently with 
the chara&er fhe had defcribed, evades her pre- 
. cipitate felicitations with a fhort indecifive 
anfwer— 

We will fteak further*—* 

His 
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His reflections upon this interview and die 
dreadful iubjeft of it are foon after given m 
foliloquy, in which the poet has mixt the moft 
touching ftrojtes of compun&ion with his medi- 
tations : He relfdns againft the villanjr of die 
z6ty and honour jointly with nature aflails hint 
with ah argument of double force— 

He's here in double irvfl \ , 
Firft as I am Ins kin/man and bisfubje& t 
"Strong Both agmft the deed> then as bis bofl, 
WhjbosCda^atnfi ibe nutibtrtr /bbttbe door. 
Not bear tbe knife himfelf. 

This appeal to nature, hospitality and allegi- 
ance^ was not without its irnpreifion; be again 
meets hisJady* and immediately declares— 

We will proceed nofurtber in tbis bufinefs* 

This draws a retort upon hifn, rn which his 
tergiverfation and cowardice are (atirized with 
fo keen an edge, and interrogatory reproaches 
are prefled fo raft upon him, that catching hold 
in his retreat of one fhmll but precfous -fragment 
in the wreck of innocence and honour, he de- 
minds a trute from her attack, and with flie 
fpifit of a combatant, who has not yet yielded 
up his weapons, cries out— 

Tr*j/lbee 9 peace t 

The 
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The words are no expletives ; they do not fiB 
up a fentence, but they form one : They ftand 
in a mod important pafs j they defend the breach 
her ambition has made in his heart ; a breach in 
the very citadel of humanity * they mark the laflr 
dignified ftruggle of virtue, and they have * 
double refle&ing power, which in the firft placfe 
(hews that nothing but the voice of authority 
could ftem the torrent of her inve£Hve > and in 
the next place announces that fomething, worthy 
pf the folemn audience he had demanded, was on 
the point to follow— and worthy it is to be a 
ftandard fentiment of moral truth txprefled with 
proverbial fimplicity,. finking into every heart 
that hfears it— 

I dart do all, that may Income a man, 
Who darts do mort is none. 

HoW muft every feeHng {pe&ator lament that 
a man fliould fell from virtue with fuch an ap- 
peal upon his lips ! 

Oux tsji* xo*h{ SnXoc., o feioixus uopor* 

(Philonides.) 

A man is not a coward bccaufe he fears to be 
unjufo is] the fentiment of an old dramatic 
poet. . . . > 

Macbeth's principle is honour \ cruelty is 

natural 
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natural to his wife; ambition is common to 
both ; one paffion favourable to her purpofe has 
taken place in his heart; another ftill hangs 
about it, which being adverfe to her plot, is firft 
to be expelled, before (he can inftil her cruelty 
into his nature. The (cntiment above quoted 
had been firmly delivered, and was uibered in 
with an apoftrophe fui tabic to its importance; 
lhe feels its weight ; fhe perceives it i3 not to be 
turned afide with contempt, or laughed down by 
ridicule, as (he had already done where weaker 
fcruples had ftood in die way ; but, taking (b- 
phiftry in aid, -by a. ready turn of argument (he 
gives him credit for his fentjment, erefts a more 
glittering though fallacious logic, upon it, and 
by admitting his obje&ion cunningly confutes 
it— 

What beaft was 7 then, 
ttat made you break this enterprise to me ? 
When you durji do it 9 then you were a man 9 
And to be more than what you were y you wou'd 
Be Jo much more than man. 

Having thus parried his objection by a fophiftry 
calculated to blind his reafon and enflame his 
ambition, Die breaks forth into fuch a vaunting 
difplay of hardened intrepidity, as prefents one 
4f the mod terrific piftures that was ever ima- 
gined— 

/ bavt 
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2 have given fuck, and know 
How tender 'tis to love the babe that milh me; 
I wou'd, wbUft it was finding in my face, 
Have pluckt my nipple from its boaelefs gums, 
And dafbt its brains out, bad I but fo /worn 
As you have done to this. 

This is a note of horror, fcrewed to a pitch 
that burfts the very finews of nature ; {he no 
longer combats with human weapon, but feizing 
the flafh of the lightning extinguishes her op- 
ponent with the ftroke : Here the cbhtroverfy 
muft end, for he mud either adopt her fpirit, or 
take hfer life : He finks under the attack, and 
offering nothing in delay of execution but a fee- 
ble hesitation, founded in kzx-rlf we Jhould fail 
—he concludes with an affumed ferocity, caught 
from.her and not fpringing from himfelf— 

/ am fettled, and bend up 
Each corporal agent to tins terrible feat* 

The ftrong and fublime ftrokfes of a matter 
impreffed upon this fcene make it a model of 
dramatic compofition, and I muft in this place 
remind the reader of the obfervation I have be;- 
fore hinted at, that no reference whatever is had 
to the auguries of the witches : It would be 
injuftice to fuppofe that this was other than a 
purpofed omiflion by the poet 5 a weaker genius 

Vol, II, R would 
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would have reforted back to thcfe inftruments ; 
Shakefpcar had ufed and kid then* afide for a 
time ; he Jlad a ftf onger engine at work, and he 
could proudly exclaim— 

We defy auguries t 

Nature was fufficient for that work, and to 
fhew the mattery he had over nature^ he took 
Ms human agent From the weaker fex. 

This haying paffed in the firft aft, the murder 
is perpetrated in the fucceeding one. The in- 
troductory foliloquy of Macbeth^ the chiiraera of 
the dagger^ and the fignal on the befl, are awful 
preludes to the deed. In this dreadful interim 
Lady Madbeth the great fuperintending fpirit 
enters to fiippbrt the dreadful work. It is done; 
and he returns appalled with founds ; he fufveys 
his bloody hands with horror;, he ftarts from 
her propofalof going back tobefmear the guards 
o/ -Duncan's chamber, and flie matches the 
reeking daggers from his trembling, hands t» 
finifli the imperfect work— 

Infirm ojffurpofe, 
6vvt me the daggers ! • 

She returns on the fcene y the deed which he 
revolted from is performed,, and with the feme 
- . unflnken 
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tmfhaken ferocity fhe vauntingly displays her 
Woody trophica, and exclaims—^ 

( My bands are of your colour % but IJbame . 
To wear a heart fo white. 

Fancied iKftfa* the throbbing* :oi hi* Own 
quailing heart, had fhaken the conftancy of 
Macbeth; real founds, the certain fignajs of 
approaching vifiters, to who^i the faction of 
Duncan muft be revealed, do xipt intu^j4a^e her ; 
file is prepared for all trials, and coolly tells 
hint— * 

1 bear a knocking 
At the font)) entry s Retire we fp our chamber i 
A little water clears us of this died* 
How eajy is if then I. •■..-. 

The feveral ii)cj4ents thrown. together in this 
(bene of the murder of Duncan are oiTfo ftrikin^ 
a.fort as to need no elucidation ; they are better 
felt than defcribecl 3 and my attempts point at 
$afTages of more obfeurity, where the touches 
are throwp into flia^le, anff the art of the author 
lies more out of fight. 

Lady Macbeth being now retired from the 
fcene, we may in this interval, as we did in the 
conchifion of the former paper, permit the ge- 
nius of /Efchylus to Jptreduce a* rfvaf itmrderefs 
on the ftage. 
' " ' R 2 Clytemneftra 
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Clytemneftra has received her hufband Aga- 
memnon, on his return from the capture erf* Troy, 
with ftudied rather than cordial congratulations. 
He oppofes the pompous ceremonies (he had de- 
vifed for the difplay of his entry, with a mag* 
nanimous contempt of fuch adulation— 

Sooth me not ivitb f rains 
Of adulation, as a girl 5 nor raife . 
As to feme proud barbaric king) that lover 
Loud acclamations echoed from the mouths 
tfproflrate ivor/bippers, a clamorous welcome : 
Spread not tbefireets with tapeftry\ ''tis invidious^ 
Vbefe are the honours we/bou*d pay the gods ; 
For mortal men to tread on ornaments 
Of rich embroidery —no ; / dare not do if: 
RefpeS me as a man, not as a god. 

(PoTTEk'S JEtCHYLUi.) 

Theft are heroic fentiments, but in conclufios 
the perfuaiions of the wife overcome the modeff 
fcruples of the hero, and he enters his palace* in 
the pomp of triumph; when foon his dying 
groans are echoed from the interior (cene, and 
the adultrefs comes forth befprinkled with the 
blood of her hufband to avow die murder— 

If ruck him twice, and timet 
He groaned j then died ; A third time as he lay 
1 gor'd him ivitb a wound \ a grateful prefenl 
T* the fern god, that in the realms below 
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Reigns o'er the dead: 7 here let him take bis feat. 
He lay ; and fronting from bis wounds a fir earn 
Of bloody bedew? dine nvitb tbefe crimfon drops* 
I glory in tbem y like the genial earth 9 
When the i»armJbo'wers ofbeaifn defcettd, and wake 
Tbefloivrets to unfold their vermeil leaves* 
(Some then, ye reverend fenators ofArgos % 
Joy with me, if your hearts be turned to joy , 
Aadfucb I tvijb them* 

(Potter.) 



NVLVII. 



Me per extentumfunem mibi poffe videtur 
In poeta, meum qui pefius inaniter angit*; 
Irritate mulcet^ faljis terroribus impiety 
Ut magus ; et modo me Thtbis^ mod* ponit 
Atheniu (Horat.) 

TO I CHARD perpetrates feveral murder^ but 
as the poet has not marked them with any 
diftinguifhing circumftances, they need not be 
enumerated on this occafion. Some of thefe he 
commits in his paffage to power, others after he 
has feated himfelf on the throne, Ferocioufhefs 
and hypocrify are the prevailing features of his 
R 3 character, 
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character, and as he has no one honourable o*- 
humane principle to combat, there is no opening: 
for the poet to develope thofc fccret working* of 
confcicncc, which he has fo naturally done in 
the cafe of Macbeth* 

The murder of Clarence, thofe of die queen's 
kinfmen and of the young princes in the Tower 
are all perpetrated in the fame ftile of hardened 
crucky. He takes the ordinary method of 
hiring ruffians to perform his bloody commif- 
fions, and there is nothing which particularly 
marks the fcenes, wherein he imparts his pur- 
pofes and inftru&ions to them ; a very little ma- 
nagement ferves even for Tirrel, who is not a 
profeflional murderer, but is reported to be— 

■ ■■ » a difcontented gentleman, 
tfhofe bumtfit means match not bis haughty jflrH, 

With ftjch a fpirit Richard does not hold it ne~ 
ccflary to ufc much circumlocution! and fcems 
more in dread of delay than difiippointmcnt or 
difcovery— 

R. Is thy name Ttrrel? 

T. James Ttrrcl, and your mofi obedient fubjeS^ 

K. Art thou indeed t 

T. Prove me, my gr actons lord. 

It. D*rf thou re/oh/e to kill a friend of nme P 

T. Pieafijov, 1 bad rather, kjllPm emmits* 

R. Why 
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R. J^bytbenibm bafiit\ two. deep etkmkii. 
Foes Umy fefl *nd my fwtet fietf t djifiurb*rs r 
Are tkep thai. J apoAld have thee deed upon * 
Jtrreiy I mean Ihofe bafiardsiutbe Tower* 

If the reader calls .to mind by what circum- 
fpe& and flow degrees King John opens himfelf 
to Hubert under a fimilar fituation with this of 
Richard, he will be convinced that Shakeipear 
confidered prefervation of character too impor- 
tant to facrifice on any occafion to the vanity of 
fine writing ; for the fcene he ha$ given to John, 
a timorous and wary prince, would ill fuit the 
chara&er of Richard. A clofe pbfervance of 
nature is the firft excellence of a dramatic poet, 
and the peculiar property of him we are review- 
ing. 

In thefe two ftages of our comparifon, Mac- 
beth appears with far more -dramatic effeft than 
Richard, whofe firft fcenes prefent us with little 
elfe than traits of perfidioufnefs, one ftriking in- 
cident of fuccefsful hypocrify praflifed oh the 
Lady Anne, and an open urtreferved difplay of 
remorfelefc cruelty. Impatient of any paufc or 
interruption in his meafures, a dangerous friend 
and a determined foe :— - 

Bffera torqu^hant avid* pretcordia cur a 
Bffugeret he \uisgladas 

R 4 Crefcebat 
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Crefcebat fceleratafitis \ pradajue recentis; 
htdtftusfltgrabatamor, nullujque peiendi 
Cogendive fudor i crebris perjuria neBttc 
Blanditiis 5 fociat perituro feeders dextras > 
Sifemele tantis pofcenti quifque negajfet, 
Ejfera prjelumda quatiebat corda furore. 

(C^AVDIAN.) 

The file remorfe bis greedy heart can feel 
Is if one life ef capes bis murdering fleeh 
That, which Jbould quench, inflames bis. craving 

tbirfty 
The feconddr aught. flill deepens on tbeflrfl j 
Sbamelefs by force or fraud to work bis ivay, 1*] 

And no left prompt to flatter than betray : 
This hour makes friend/hips which be breaks the 

next, • - ' ; 

And every breach fupplies a *uik pretext 
Bafely to cancel all conceffions paft % 
Jfin atboufandyou deny the loft. 

Machstbhzs now touched the goal of his ambi- 
tion— 

Thou bafl it no*iu\ King, Cawdor, Glamis 9 all 
The wtfwardjifters promised 



The auguries of die witches, to vrtiich no re- 
ference had been made in the heat of the' main 
a&ion, are now called to mind with maiiy cir- 
cumftances of galling aggravation, not only as to 
the prophecy, which gave th$ .cirp^.&tfct po- 
v K fterity 
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fterity of Banquo, but alfo of his own fefety from 
the gallant and noble nature of that general— 

Owr fears in Banquo 
Stick deep, and in his royalty of nature 
Reigns that, which tvotfd he f ear* d. : 

Aflaflins are provided to murder Banquo and his 
fon, % but this is not decided upon without much 
previous meditation,, and he feems prompted to 
the aft more by defperation and dread, than by 
any fettled refolution or natural cruelty. He 
convenes the aflaflins, and in a conference of 
feme length works round to his point, by in- 
finuatjons calculated to perfuade them to dis- 
patch Banquo for injuries done to them, rather 
than from motives which refpect himfelf; in 
which fcene we difcover a remarkable preferva- 
tion of character in Macbeth, who by this arti- 
fice ftrives to blind his own confeience and 
throw the guilt upon theirs : In this as \n the 
former action there is nothing kingly in his'cru-. 
elty ; in one he acted under the controuling 
fpirit of his wife, here he plays the fycophant 
with hired aflaflins, and confefles himfelf under 
awe of the fuperiorgenkis of Banquo—* 

. , .... T-~-Undet htm 

My genius is rehuk*d, as it is J aid 
4ntony % s was by Cafar* 

\ There. 
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There -is not a cfrcumftance e^er fo minute in 
the condaQ Htf-fchfc chara&er; wWch'does not 
point out to a diligent obfejver rhow clofely the 
poet has adl|crefL -to. nature in every part of his 
delineation: Accordingly we obferve a peculi- 
arity in the language of .Macbeth, which is 
highly chara&eriftic ; I mean the figurative turn 
of his expreffibns, whenever ] hi$, imagination 
flrikes uppn any gloomy fubje^— . 

Oh ffuH qffcorpions is my mind> dear wife t 

And in this ftate of felf-<torment every object of 
(bjemnity, though ever fo familiar, becomes an 
object of .terror.; night, for inftance, is not men* 
tioned by him without an accompaniment of every 
melancholy attribute, which a frighted fancy can 
annex— 

Ere the bat bath few* 
^ His clotfter % d flight , ere to black Hecate* rjummon* 
*\¥bejbord-born beetle with his dronvjy butfis 

* - "* Hath rung W'^i^y&wmngpeal, there fiaM be dene 

-■ - Mdet&dfdrea$k\toU. 

It is theudarknefe of his foul -that makes the 
night fo dreadful, the fcorplons in his mind con- 
voke thefe images—rbut he has not yet done 
with it — \ . 

- "" - Come, 
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Come, feeding Night ! 
Skarfup the tender eye of pitiful day% 
And with thy bloody and in*vifible band 
Canal and tear to pieces that great bend, 
Which keeps me pale. Light thickens , and the crtm* 
Makes nving to the rooky wood. 
Good things of day begin to droop anddro«wfe 9 
Whilfl Night's black agents to their prey do roufe. 

The critic of language Will fcbferVe that here ft 
a redundancy and crowd of metaphors, but the 
critic of nature will acknowledge that it is th6 
very tr«dht of character, and join me in the remark 
which points it out. 

In a tragedy fo replete with murder, and m 
the difplay of a character fo tortured by thefcor- 
pions of. the mind, as this of Macbeth, it is natu- 
rally to be expefted that a genius like Shake- 
fpear's will call in the dead for their (hare in the 
horror of the fcene. This he has done in tw* 
feveral ways ; firft, by the apparition 6f Banquo, 
which is inviftbk to all but Macbeth ; fecondly, 
by the (pells and incantations of the witches, 
who raife fpirits, which in certain ^enigmatical 
predictions fhadow out his fate; and theft are 
followed by a train of unborn revelations, drawa 
by the power Gf magic from the womb of futu- 
rity before their time. 

It appears (teat Lady Macbeth Was not a party 
9 in 
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in the aflaffination of Banquo, and die ghoft, 
though twice vifible to the murderer, is not 
feen by her. This is another incident highly 
worthy a particular remark ; for by keeping her 
free from any participation in the horror of the 
fight, the poet U enabled to make a fcene afide 
between Macbeth and her, which contains fome 
of the fineft fpeakings in the play. The ghoft 
#1 Hamlet, and the ghoft of Darius in -flEfchylus 
are introduced by preparation and prelude, this 
of Banquo is an objeft of furprize as well as 
terror, and there is fcarce an incident to be 
named of more ftriking and dramatic efied: 
jit is one amongft various proofs, that muft con* 
yince every man, who looks critically into Shake- 
fpear, that he was as great a mailer in art as in 
nature : How it ftrikes me in this point of view 
I (hall take the liberty of explaining more at 
Jejigth. 

The murder of Duncan is the main incident 
of this tragedy ; that of Banqtio is fubordinate : 
Duncan's blood was not only the firft fo fhed 
by Macbeth, but the dignity of the perfon 
murdered, and the aggravating circumftances 
^tending it, conftitute a crime of the very firft 
jnagnitude : For thefe jreafons it might be ex* 
pc&ed that the fpeftre moft likely to haunt his 
imagination, would be that of Duncan; and the 

rathsr 
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rather becaufe his terror land compunftion were 
To much more ftrongly excited by this firft mur- 
der, perpetrated with his own hands, than by the 
fubfequent one of Banquo, palliated by evafioj* 
and committed to others. But when we re- 
coiled that Lady Macbeth was not only his ac- 
complice, but in fa&the firft mover in the mur- 
der of the king, we fee good reafon why Dun4 
can's ghoft could not be called up, unlefs fhe^ 
who fo deeply partook of the guilt, had alfo 
fhared in the horror of the appearance ; and as 
vrfitations of a peculiar fort were referred for 
her in a later period of the drama, it was a point 
of confummate art and judgment to exclude her 
from the affair of Banquo's murder, and make 
the more Mceptible confeience of Macbeth 
figure this apparition in his mind's eye without 
any other witnefe to the vifion. 

I perfuade myfelf thefe will appear very na- 
tural reafonSy why the poet did hot raife the 
ghoft of the king in preference, though it is rea- 
sonable to think it would have been a much 
more noble incident in his hands, than this of 
Banquo. It now remains to examine whether 
this is more fully juftified by the peculiar filia- 
tion referred for Lady Macbeth, to which I 
have before adverted. 

The intrepidity of her character is fo marked, 

mat 
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that we may well fiippofe no, waking terrors 
could fhake it} and in this light tt:,«mft,.be ao 
knowiedged a very natural expedient %> mutt* 
her vent the Agonies ,of her conference in fleep* 
Breams have bee* a. dramatic expedient ever 
fince there has been a drama; Mfchyius recites 
the dream of GJytemheftra immediately before 
her fon Oreftes kills: her; flic fancies fee haa 
given birth to a dragons 

- ITZfU new-born, dragon, Ukexm infant eb'M\ 
Laid in the cradle feenfd in want of .food ; 

And in her dream fie held it to Irr hreafi : 

'The milk ht drew was miMt with cUttedbkoi. 



This which is -alone by iEfchjihiSv hits been dc 
by hundreds after haa; but. t^inJjttdiifce vpoa 
the fcene the very perform vwlkaag: in fifltft and 
giving vent to the horrid fenties^irfiat hamjtiier 
dream, in broken. Jpeecbes e^rpftw* . of her 
guilt, uttered before witnefles, and: accompanied 
with that natural and expreffive a£tioo,of waflv- 
iag the blood 'from her denied hand$y was re- 
ferved for the original and bold gentts of Shake- 
fpear only. It is an incident fi> f uH of tragic 
horror^ fo daring and at. the feme time fo truly 
characteriftic, that it (lands oat at a ^eminent 
feature in the moft fublime drama ;n .the world, 

and 
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alld fully COnftpertfates for any fflctsfictt tile poet: 
might have made in the previous arrangement 
•f his incidents. 
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Servant ad imam 
$uaUs ah incepio proceJfcri}<>. etftf>i. conflq* * 

(Hohat.) 

jfc/J[AGBETH now approaches towards his 
cataftrophe; The heir. of. the crown is in 
arms, and he muft defend valiantly what he has 
ufurped villainoufly. His pajhiraj valour does 
not fuffioc for this trial; he xeforts to the 
witdies % he conjures them to give anfwer 
to what he ihall alk, and he again runs 
into all thofe pleonafms of fpeech, which I 
befbfe remarked: The predi£tions he Extorts 
from the apparitions are fo. couched as to feent 
favourable to him, at the fame time that thejf 
correfpond with events, ifrhfeh afterwards prove 
fatal. The management of this iftcidertt has fo 
clofe a refemblance to what the po&t Claudiaa 
has done in the inftanee of Ruffinus's vifion the 

night 
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night before his maflacre, that I am tempted 16 
Uliert the paflage— • 

Ecce widet diras aUudere protinus 'umbras, 
$uas dedit ipfe neci \ quorum qua clarior una 
Vifa loqui—Prob ! /urge toro ; qui&plurima *voMs 
Anxius t hac requiem rebus* finemque labori 
Allot ur a dies i Omni jam plebe redibis 
Alitor, et lati manibus porJabere *vulgi~» 
Has canit ambages. Occulto fallitur ille 
Omine, nee capitis fxi prefagia fenfit. 

A gbajlfy vifion in theJead of night 
Of mangled, murdered gbofts appall bis fght ; 
When bark! a voice from forth tbejbadowy train 
Cries out— Awake ! what thoughts perplex thy brain? . 
. Awake, arife ! behold the day appears, 
That ends thy labours, and dijpels thy fears : 
To loftier heights thy tow % ririg heddfiaU rife, 
And the glad crowd Jb all lift thee to thefkies— 
Thus/pake the voice : He triumphs, nor beneath 
Tb % ambiguous omen fees the doom of death. 

Confiding in his auguries Macbeth now pre- 
pares for battle : by the firft of thefc he is 
aflured— 

That none of woman born 
Shall barm Macbeth. 

By the fecond prediction he is told— 

Macbeth 
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Macbeth flail never vanquijht be, until 
Great Birnam-<wood to Dun/inane* s high hill 
Shall come againft him* 

Thefe he calls fweet boadments ! and concludes— 

Tofleep infpite of thunder. 

This play is fo replete with excellencies, that it 
would exceed all bounds, if I were to notice 
every one; I pafs over therefore that incom- 
parable fcene between Macbeth, the phyfician 
and Seyton, in which the agitations of his mind 
are fo wonderfully exprefled, and, without 
paufing for the death of Lady Macbeth, I con- 
dufl the reader to that crifis, when the meflenger 
has announced the ominous approach of Birnam- 
wood— A burft of fury, an exclamation feconded 
by a blow is the firft natural explofion of a foul 
fo ftung withfcorpiws as Macbeth's: The fud- 
den guft is no fooner difcharged, than nature 
(peaks her own language, and the ftill voice of 
confcience, like reafon in the midft of madnefs, 
murmurs forth thefe mournful words— 

Ipall in refolution, and begin 

To doubt the equivocation ofthefieni t 

That lies like truth. 

With what an exquifite feeling has this darling 

ion of nature here thrown in this touching, this 

Vpt» II. S- pathetic 
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pathetic fentence, amidft the very whirl and 
eddy of conflicting paffions ! Here is a ftudy for 
dramatic poets ; this is a firing for an actor's 
fkill to touch $ this will difcourfe fweet mufic to 
the human heart, with which it is finely unifoned, 
when ftruck with the hand of a mailer. 

The next ftep brings us to the laft fcene of 
Macbeth's dramatic exiftence : Flufht with the 
blood of Siward he is encountered by Macduff 
who crofles him like his evil genius — Macbeth 
cries out — 

Of all men eife J hav* avoided tbee* 

To the hft moment of character the faithful poet 
fupports him : He breaks off from fingle com- 
bat, and in the tremendous paufe, fo beautifully 
contrived to hang fufpenfe and terror on the 
moral fcene of his exit, the tyrant driven to bay, 
and panting with the heat and ftruggle of the 
fight, vauntingly exclaims— 

Macb. 4s eafy. may fi thou tbeintrwbaflt air 

With thy keen fauordimpr eft, as make me bind : 
Let Jail thy blade on vulnerable crefls, 
I bear a charmed lift, wbid? muft notykld* 
To one Jjf iboman bam* 

Macd. Dejftair thy charm ! 

And let the Angel, <wbcm thou fill hafferv'J, 
Tell thee Macduff was from bis mother's womb 
Untimely rippd. 

*4*b* 
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Macb. Accurfed be that tongue that tells tnefrl 
For it bath coi^dmy better part of man. 

There finks the fpirit of Macbeth— 

Behold ! iv here Jiands 
¥b % ufurper s i cur fed bead ! 

How completely does this coincide with the paf- 
foge already quoted ! 

Occulto faltitur tile 
Omine, tlec capitis fixi prafagtafentit. 

Let us now approach the tent of Richard* It 
is matter of admiration to obferve how many 
incidents the poet has colle&ed in a fmall com- 
pafs, to fet the military charadter of his chief 
perfonage in a brilliant point of view. A fuc- 
ceffion of fcouts and meflengers report a variety 
of intelligence, all which, though generally of 
the moft alarming nature, he meets not only 
with his natural gallantry, but fometimes with 
pleafantry and a certain archnefs and repartee, 
which is peculiar to him throughout the 
drama. 

It is not only a curious, but delightful talk to 
examine by what fubtle and almoft impercep- 
tible touches Shakefpear contrives to fet fuch 
marks upon his characters, as give them the 
Sa moft 
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moft living likenefles that can be conceived. lit 
this, above all other poets that ever exifted, he is 
a ftudy and a model of perfection: The great 
diftinguifhing paffions every poet may defcribe ; 
but Shakefpear gives you their humours, their 
minuteft foibles, thofe little ftarts and caprices, 
which nothing but the moft intimate familiarity 
brings to light : Other authors write characters 
like hiftorians; he like the bofom friend of th« 
perfon he defcribes. The following extracts 
will furnifh an example of what I have been 
laying. 

Ratcliff informs Richard mat a fleet is dif-* 
covered on the weftern coaft, fuppofed to be the 
party of Richmond— 

K. Rich. Some light-foot friend pofi to the Duke of Nor* 
folk; 

Ratcliff, tbyfelf\ or Catejby Where is be T 

Catef. Here, my good lord. 

K. Rkh. Catejby, fly to the Duke. 

Catcf. / will, my lord, <witb all convenient bafle. 

K. Rich. Ratcliff, come hither j pofi to Salijbury j 

When tboucomfl thither—Dull, unmindful villain ! 

(To Catejby.) 

Why flay fi thou bete, andgofl not to the Duke T 
Catef. Firfl, mighty liege, tell me your bigbnefs* fie a Jure, 

What from your grace I Jball deliver to binK 
K. Rich. Ob, true, good Catejby t 

3 lam 
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I am perfuaded I need not point out to the 
reader's fenfibility the fine turn in this expref- 
fion, Good Gate/by ! How can we be furprized if 
fuch a poet makes us in love even with his viU 
lains ?— Ratcliff proceeds- 
Rat. What may it f leaf e you Jb all 1 do at Salifiury ? 
K. Rich. Why, what woifdfi thou do there before I go t 
Rat. Your bigbnefs told me I Jbou'dpqfl before* 
K. Rich. My mind is changed. 

Thefe fine touches can efcape no man, who has 
an eye for nature. Lord Stanley reports to 
Richard— 

Staol. Richmond is on the feas. 
K. Rich. There let him Jink, and be the feat on him / 
White-liver" d runagate, <tobat doth be there ? 

This reply is pointed with irony and inveftive : 
There are two caufes in nature and charader 
for this s firft, Richard was before informed of 
the news ; his paffion was not taken by furprize^ 
and he was enough at eafe to make a play upoh 
Stanley's words — on the feas — and retort — be the 
feas on him ! — Secondly, Stanley was a fufpefted 
fubjeft, Richard was therefore interefted to fhew ; 
a contempt of his competit6r before a man of 
fuch doubtful allegiance. In the fpirit of this 
hnpreffion he urges Stanley to give an explicit 
S 3 anfwer 
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anfwer to the queftion— IVbat doth he there f 
Stanley endeavours to evade by anfwcring that 
he knw* mi but by guefs : The evafion only 
ftrengthens Richard's fufpicions, and he again 
puihes him to difclofe what he only gqefles— » 
Well) as you guefs— Stanley replies — 

Me makes for England, here to claim the crow* . 
K. Rich. Is the chair empty f b tbefavord unfwafd? 
Is the king dead ? the empire uupojfeffd t 
What heir of Tor k is there alive hut we ? 
Jnd who is England's king but great Tori's heir f 
Then tell me ivb*t makes be upon tbefea t 

What a clufter of chara&eriftic excellencies are 
here before us ? All thefe interrogatories are 
ad hominem \ they fit no man but Stanley, they 
can be uttered by no man but Richard, and they 
can flow from the conceptions of no poet b*t 
the poet of nature* 

Stanley's whole fcene ought to be iiryeft** 
gate4, for it is full of beauties, but I confefi 
myfelf efchaufted with the taflc, and language 
does not iuffice to rurnifh freih terms of ad- 
miration, which a clofer fcrutiny would call 
forth. 

Other meflengers fucceed ^ord Stanley, 
Richard's fiery impatience does not wait the 
teljing, but taking the outfet of the account to 

be 
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be ominous, he ftrifces the courier, Who pro- 
ceeding with his report concludes with the good 
tkfcngsof Buckingham's difperfion—Richard in» 
ftantly retradts and fays--- 

Ob ! I cry thee mercy* 
There is myfurfeto cure that blow of thins. 

This is another trait of the fame caft with that 
of Good Catejby. 

Battles are of the growth of modern tragedy; 
I am not learned enough in the old ftage to 
know if Shakefpear is the inventor of this bold 
and bufiling innovation; but I am fure he is 
unrivalled m his execution of it, aWd this of 
Bofworth-field is a mafter-pieee. I /half be lefe 
particular in my prefent defcriptibri of it, becatife 
I may probably bring it under general review 
with other fcenes of the like fort. 

It will be fufficient to obferve, that in the ca* 
taftrophe of Richard nothing carr be more glow- 
ing than the fcene, nothing more brilliant than 
the conduct of the chief character : He exhibits 
the chara&er of a perfeft general, in whom how- 
ever ardent courage feems the ruling feature; 
he performs every part of his office with minute 
attention, he enquires if certain alterations are 
made in his armour and even orders what par- 
ticular horfe he intends to charge With : He is 

S4 m 
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gay with his chief officers, and even gracious to 
fome he confides in : His gallantry is of fo daz- 
zling a quality, that we begin to feel the pride 
of Englifhmen, and, overlooking his crimes, 
glory in our courageous king : Richmond is one 
of thofe civil, confcientious gentlemen, who are 
not very apt to captivate a fpeftator, and Richard, 
loaded as he is with enormities, rifes in the 
comparifon, and I fufpedt carries the good wifhe$ 
of many of his audience into a&ion, and dies 
with their regret. 

As foon as he retires to his tent the poet be- 
gins to put in motion his great moral machinery 
of the ghofts. Trifles are not made for Shake- 
jpear j difficulties, that would have plunged the 
fpirit of any other poet, and turned his fcenery 
into inevitable ridicule, are nothing in his way » 
he brings forward a long firing of ghofts, an$ 
puts a fpeech into each of their mouths without 
any fear of confequences. Richard ftarts from 
his couch, and before he has fhaken off the ter- 
rors of his dream, cries out — 

Give me another horfe ! — Bind up my wounds /-*— 
Have mercy, Jefu !—Soft 9 1 did lut dream-— 
O coward confcience &c. 

But I may conclude my fubje&; every reader 
can go on with the foliloquy, and no words of 

mine 
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mine can be wanted to excite their admira- 
tion, 



N° LIX. 

AMONG S T the various orders and rank* 
of men in civilized fociety, fome are enti- 
tled to our refpe& for the dignity and utility of 
their profeffion j but as there are many more 
than merely natural wants to be provided for in 
a flate of high refinement, othe^arts and occu* 
pations will occur, which though not fo highly 
to be refpe&ed for their utility, will yet b& 
valued and carefl&Lier the pleafures they beftow. 
In this light there is perhaps no one order ojf 
men, who contribute more largely to the pleafing 
and moral amufements of the age, * than bur 
a&ors. As I mean to devote this paper to their 
ufe and fervice, I fhall begin it with a fhort ps*f r 
fage extra&ed from Mr. Dow*s Hiftory of Hin* 
doftan. 

" During all thefe tranfaitions the gates of 
u Delhi were kept fhut. Famine began to rage 
" every day more and more ; but the Shaw was 
" deaf to the miferies of mankind. The public 
" fpirit of Tuciiy a famous aftor^ ^deferves to be 

" recorded 
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44 recorded upon this occafion. He exhibited a 
44 play before Nadir Shaw, with which that mo* 
44 narch was fo well plcafed, that he commanded 
44 Tuclci to afk, and what he wiihrd (hould be 
44 done for him. Tucki fell upon his face, and 
44 faid, O Kingy command the gates f be opened, 
44 that the poor may not peri/h ! His requeft was 
* granted, and half the qty poured into the 
44 country j and the place wai fuppKcd in a few 
44 days with plenty of provtftons." 

Though it is not every a&or's tot to fare a 
city, yet it is Ms province to drive an mudf 
eat of it, almo* as formidable as famine* 

There is fuch a combination of natural gifts 
tequifite to the formation of a compfeat aftor, 
that it is more a cafe of wonder haw fo many 
good ones are to be found, than why fo few in- 
ftances of excellence can be produced. Every 
thing, that refults from nature alone, Bcs out of 
the province of inftru&ioo, and no rules that i 
know of wilt fcrve to give a fine form, a fas 
voice, or even thofe fine feefaigs, which are 
amongft the firft properties of an a£tor. These 
in fad: are the tools and materials of hie trade, 
and thefc neither his own induflry^ nor any man's 
afiiftance can beftow. But the right idje and 
application of them is another queftion, and there 
8 he 
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he muft look for his dire&ions from education, 
induftry and judgment. 

A claffical education, if it be not infilled on 
as indifpenfable to a great a£or, is yet fo advan* 
tageous to him in every branch of his art, that 
it is a moft happy circumftance in their lot, who 
can avail themfelves of it. 

Be this as it may, it behoves him in the very 
firft place to be thoroughly verfed in all the chief 
dramatic writers of his own country. Of all 
thefe Shakefpear is fo out of fight the principal, 
that for diftin&ion fake I will confine, myfelf to 
him only. This author therefore puft be ftudie4 
in the moft critical and feminizing manners 
not by parts, but in whole 5 for it is the vericft 
folly in any young ftudent for the ftage to read 
by charatttr, or attach hirnielf to any one pre* 
dominant part, in which he aims at a di{Jdajr t 
until he has pofleft himfclf in the compkateft 
manner of the whole drama, i& which he tt t» 
ftand. Every movement of the author's naiad 
fiiould be unravelled, all thofe faall but delicate 
incidents* which ferve to announce or difcrimi- 
nate a leading chara&er, every thing faid tQ him* 
or of him, as well as by him, are to be carefully 
gathered up \ for Shakefpear in particular paints 
{o very dole to nature, and with fuch marking 

touches^ 
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touches, that he gives the very look an a&or 
ought to wear, when he is on his fcene. 

When an a&or has done this, he will find his 
underftanding fo enlightened by the talk, and his 
mind poffeft with fuch a paffion for what is na- 
tural, that he will fcorn the forry pra£Hce of 
tricks, and that vain fhidy of fetting himfelf off 
by this or that preconcerted attitude, in which 
Tome handicraft-men, who were more like tum- 
blers than tragedians, have in times paft dis- 
graced their profefiion : In fhort, if he ftudies 
bis author he will have no need to ftudy his 
looking-glafs t Let him feel and he will be fure 
to exprefs ; Nature, that gave him limbs and 
organs of fpeech, will be fure to give him a£Hon, 
and he need not meafure the board he is to fall 
upon, as if he was to make his exit down a 
trap. 

There is one thing in particular I would wifh 
him to avoid, which is a repugnance againft ap- 
pearing in characters of an unamiable fort; (the 
ladies will obferve I addrefs myfelf to both fexe* 
throughout:) It is a narrow notion to fuppofe 
that mere can be any adhefion either of vice or 
virtue to the real character; or that revenge, 
cruelty, perfidioufnefs or cowardice can be tranf- 
pofed into a man's nature, becaufe he profef- 
ilonally rcprefcnts thefe evil qualities. If I had 

not 
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not determined againft particularizing any per-': 
fon in this paper, I fhould here quote the exam- 
ple of an a&or, whofe untimely death every 
friend of the drama muft deplore, and whofe 
good fenfe I might appeal to in confirmation of 
my advice. 

Of this above all things every aftor may aC- 
fure himfelfj that there is no calling or profefiion 
in life, that can lefs endure the diftra&ions of 
intemperance and dif&pation, A knowledge of 
the world no doubt is neceflary to him, and he 
muft therefore take his {hare in fociety, but there 
is no other introdu&ion into the beft company* 
but by meriting a place in it \ and as for vulgar 
fellowfhips and connections, where a man is to 
a£t the pleafant fellow and fet the table in a roar, 
if he has not the fpirit and difcretion to decline 
them, he will foon find his profeffional talents 
facrificed to his convivial ones j if he does not 
referve all his exertions for his artj nature muft 
fink under double duty, and the moft that he 
can obtain in return will be pity. 

An eminent a&or fhould refolve to fortify 
himfelf againft the many perfonal attacks, which 
in the prefent times he is to expedl from friends 
as well as foes : by the former I mean thofe 
friends, whofe ill-judged applaufes are as dan* 
gerous to his repofe as calumny itfelf. That 

proper 
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proper fenfe of himfelf, which h6Hs a middle 
place between diffidence and arrogartcg, ifc what 
he muft oppofe to thefe attacks of extravagant 
applaufe or illiberal defamation ; for gentlemen 
of wit and pleafantfy find fo much ariiufement 
in fporting with the feelings of a&ors, that they 
will write ; and thefe is a figure called hyperbole 
much in fafhion amongft them, the excellent 
property of which figure is that it cuts both 
ways — virtus ejus tx diverfr par augtndi atqut 
mnuendi — Now although the hyperbola ifr a figtire 
of freedom, arfct has certain privileges, that go 
beyond credibility, yet I have die authority of 
QuintU'um to fey that it has bounds ; on the out- 
fide of truth, I confefs, but ftilt within reafon— • 
Quant vis enim ift omnis hyperbole ultra fidemi 
non- tomen ejfe debet ultra moduth.— — An a&or 
therefore will do wifely to put ho faith in fuch 
a douWe-tongued figure, nor form any ac- 
quaintance with thofe who are in the daily 
ftfe of k. • 

If he would have better authority for die ad- 
Tice I give him, let him turn to his books, and 
he will not find? a writer of eminence, either an- 
tient or modern, that will not tell him flander is 
a tax on merit. I (hall inftance only one of 
each, beeaufe I will not burthen him with quo- 
tations. The firft of thefe is Tacitus, a writer 

of 
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'of unqueftionable authority, and one who has 
left as good receipts for wholefome judgment in 
all worldly affairs as any man whatever: His 
maxim indeed is fhort, for he makes no wafle of 
words on any occafion ; fpeaking of certain li- 
bellous publications, he obferves— Spreta* 0x9- 
kfcunt ; ft irafcare, agnita vidtntur : — Which may 
be thus rendered-— Gurt/a^r difarms abufe ; refem\ 
and you adopt it. — The other which I fhall adduce, 
is the judicious and amiable Mr* Addifon, who 
is rather more diffufive on the fubjed, but con- 
cludes his opinion with this recommendation of 
die prefcription above mentioned — That it is m 
pice of fortitude, which every man owes to his own 
innocence, and without which it is impojfible for a 
man of any merit or figure to live at peace with 
himfelf in a country that abound* with wit and 
liberty. (Specl. N° 355.) 

When I have faid this, I am free to own, that 
it is an aft of aggravated cruelty to attack a 
man, whofe profeflion lays him fo continually at 
mercy, and who has fewer defences than other 
men to refort to. An a£tor has a claim upon 
the public for their protedkm, whofe fervant he 
is i and he ought to be dear to every man in 
particular, whofe heart he has dilated with bene- 
volence, or lightened with feftivity ; if we are 
grateful to the furgeon who aiTuages the pain. of 

m a fettering 
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a fettering fore, or draws even a thorn from our 
flefh, (hould we not remember him with kind- 
nefe, who heals our heart of its inquietude, and 
iehears thofe hours with gaiety and innocence, 
which we might elfe have devoted to gloominefc 
or guilt ? '< 

If an aftor has thefe claims* upon the world 
at large, what ought he not to expeft from the 
poet in particular ? The poet's arms fbould be 
his natural afylum, a fhield from the arrows of 
envy and detraction. An a&or is in the capa- 
city of a fteward to every living mufe, and of an 
executor to every departed one : The poet digs 
tip the ore ; he fifts it from the drofs, refines 
and purifies it for the mint ; the aftor fets the 
ftamp upon it, and makes it current in the 
world* 
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THERE is no period of antient hiftory 
would afford a rhore ufeful ftudy to a 
young prince, than an accurate delineation of 
the whole life of Tiberius : This ought to be 
d<yie with great care and ability, for it is a 
* chara&er 
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character extremely difficult to develope, and 
one that by a continued chain of incidents fur- , 
nifties a leflbn in every link of its connexioil 
highly interefting to all pupils, but moft to thofe 
who are on the road to empire. To trace the 
conduct of Tiberius from his firft appearance in 
hiftory to his death, is as if we fhould begirt 
with the laft afts of Atfguftus and read his ftory 
backwards to its commencement in the civil 
wars; each narration would then begin with 
honour and conclude with infathy. If Atfguftutf 
had never attained to empire, he would have 
had a moft difgraceful page in hiftory ; on th£ 
other hand, had Tiberius died with Germailicus, 
he would have merited a very glorious one : K 
Ihould feem therefore that he was by nature 4 
better man than his predeceflbr. The cautious 
timid character of Auguftus kept him under 
conftant awe of thofe he governed, and he was 
diligent to fecure to himfelf the opinions of 
mankind ; but there are rents and fiflures enough 
in the veil, which adulation has thrown over 
him, through which to fpy out the impurities 
and meanneifcs of his natural difpofition. Tibc-* 
rius feems on his part alfo to have had a jealous 
holding and refpeft towards Germanicus, which 
had an influence over the early part of his reign* 
but it was a felfoeftraint, founded in tmulattetv 
Vol. U. T »©t 
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not in fear. It U hinted* that Auguftut had ia 
mind to rcftore the commonwealth, and gire 
back her liberties to Rome * and thefc may very 
gpffibly have befn his meditations* but tbejr 
never arofc in his mind till he found Us life ia 
the laft ftagc of decay, when, having no heir of 
his own body, he would willingly have had the 
empire ccalc with hujv and left pofterity to demur 
the conclufion* that no fucceflbr could be found 
fit to take it after him ; (his I can readily be*, 
lievc he would have done in his ktft moments* 
if he could, and even before his laft moments if 
he dared , but the frock, which fucb a resolution 
might goffibly haye occafioned, alarmed hi* 
fears, and he was too tenacious of power to quit 
it upon any other motives than thofe of abJbkite 
conviction that he could hold it no longer. This 
i* fo much in cbara&er, that 1 think it very pro- 
bable he might have tried it upon Tiberius in 
his long death-bed convention with him at 
tiofo—Rtvocatum tx itinera Tiberium diufecrtta 
formont detinuit, n^m poft ulli majors fit got is 
unimum accommodavit. (Svftonius.) This paflage 
is very curious? and fome important conjeduret. 
may fairly be grounded upon it. Suetonius (ays 
that the conference was kng %< and alio that it was 
private, and be adds that Auguftus, after his 
convefJ^U^.wUkh^ iu^coilbr, never turned his. 

thought* 
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thoughts td any importttnt bufihefs; or iri other 
words, any matter 6f ftate whatever. They£- 
*ncy of this conference very mucH favours my 
conjecShire, that he Shade an attempt/ tb diffuse 
Tiberius from folding on the empire, and t£i 
length of time 4t took up corroborates the pro- 
bability of that corijecture; aria* I farther incline 
to think it Hkely tKat it might make fcrions im- 
prefltonS oh Tifcerius's mind, as to the meafure 
prdpofed; for I can never believe that the re- 
pugnance, with which Tiberias took the charge 
of the government upon him, was wholly 
feigned, though hiftorians agree in giving it that 
turn; his long and voluntary exile in the ifland 
Of Rhode** #here he feemed for a time to have 
renounced all flefire of ftrcceeduig to the empire*, 
might: be a reafoii with Auguftus for making 
this exjtetfment ipon a man of his cold and fe- 
<jueflered habits. At all events I think it high- 
ly natural to fuppofe that Auguftiis would hot 
fcive ddTetted r him in this manner, if it were 
only for the purpofe of giving him leflbns andf 
ihftruQitths! in the arts of government; for in 
that cafe his vanity, which ihade him aft a part 
for apj)l*iife even in Jbis expiring mohients/ 
ftttffd nave opened his doors to his family tin! 
attendant^ thai: they might have been prefent to 
itcord S3 feyingsj and we fRouM have had a* 
■ - . % . T a maay 
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many fine maxims in his dying fpeech, as So-* 
crates uttered in his prifon, or Seneca in his 
bath: Add to this, that he certainly bore na 
good-wil} to Tiberius, who was not a fucceffor 
%o his mind, nor could he wilh to elevate die 
Claudian family to the throne : It is not likdy 
fcoweyer that he altogether fucceeded with TU 
berius, or brought him tp make any abfolute 
promife qf abdication j for in that cafe he would 
not have foiled to h^ive taken credit with the 
people ^bput him, for haying , beer* the means 
of reftorijag the libierpes of fas country, and he 
would haye made as. great a parade qf patriotifm, 
^s would have become a Cato or a Solon \ but 
the author above quoted fays he topjc no' further 
account of public bufinefe, and therefore we may 
conclude the conference, if it took -that turn, 
did not come to any fetUfac^y^conclufipn on 
the point. 7 .; ■ 

Tiberius on his acceffion found the empire ;in 
3, critical fituation, for befides the movements 
which Clemens on one part and Scribonius Libo 
on another were making, the Panno man and 
German armies were in abfolute yevolt. This 
was no time for making any change in the con- 
stitution of the imperial power, had he been fo 
dirpofed v as he was a man of deep meafures, h$ 
held himfelf 00 the refervc yith the fcnate, an£, 

fufterc4 
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fueffred them to fblicit his acceptance of , the fo-' 
vereign power upon their knees : He wifhed to 
have affeflbrs in the government ; he woidd take 
his fharej and whatever department in the ftate 
they fhould recommend to his charge, he would 
readily undertake. . Had he perfifted in refilling 
the empire, or had he attempted to throw 
the conftitution back to its- firft principles 6f 
freedom, %he mutinous legions would have 
forced the fovereignty upon Germanicus; but 
by this fuggeftion of a partition .he artfully 
founded the temper of the fehate, where there 
were fome leading men of very doubtful cha- 
racters, whom Auguftus had marked out in 
his laft illnefs; frdm two of thefe, Afinius Gal- 
lus and L. Aruhtius, TiberiusV propofal dreMT 
an anfwer, in which they demanded of him to 
declare what particular department r df the ftate 
he would chufe to have committed to him. 
This was opening enough for one of his pene- 
tration, and he drew his conclufions upon the 
fpot, evading for die time the fnare that was 
laid for him. 

The fervile and exceffive adulation of the fe-" 
nate foon convinced him, that the Roman fpirit 
had. fuffered a total change under the teign of 
Auguftus, and that the ftate might indeed be 
thrown into convulflons by any attempt at a 
6 change 
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change in favour of freedom, but that Haver? 
and fubmiffion under a defpotic mafter was their 
-determined choke, and if the alternative was to 
lie between himfelf and any other there was 
little room for hefitation : Who more fit than 
the adopted heir of Auguftus, .and a descendant 
of the Claudiati home, which ranked fo high in 
the Patrician nobility, and fo iliperior in preten- 
tion* of anceflry and merit to the Julian and 
Ofiavian gentry, from whom his predecefibr* 
were ignobly defcended ? 

When the German and Pannonian mutinies 
were appealed, there feems to have been a period 
«f repofe, When he might have new-modelled 
the conftitution, had he been fo difpdfed ; but 
ahis I take to be appearance only, for thofe mu- 
tinies hid been quelled by Germanicus and 
Dnffus, a*nd both thefe princes were in die 
^dojrtion ; ind the latter of a very turbulent an* 
ambitious f^irit. 

For the fpace of two compleat years Tiberius 
never ftirred out of the doors of his palace, 
devoting his whole time to the affairs of go- 
vcfnmerit. In thi& period he certainly did many 
excellent things, and though his manners were 
not calculated for popularity, yet his reputa- 
tioh through the empire was univerfal; he 
regelated all domeflic matters with confummate 

j prudence, 
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prudence* and on fome occafions with a libe- 
ral and courteous fpirk: In the diftant pro- 
vinces, where wars and difturbances were more 
frequent, public meafures were more indebted 
for their faccefe to the good policy of his in-*, 
ftruftions, than to the courage and activity 
of his generals, though Germanicus was of 
the number. 

The death of that moff amiable and excellent 
prince, which was imputed to the machinations 
of Cneius Pifo r involved Tiberius in fome de-' 
gree in the feme fufpicion v but as Tacitus in 
his account of the event gives admUfion to an. 
idle ftory of forcertes and incantations pra&iiecfr 
by Pifo for comparing the death of Germanicu9,~ 
and ftates no circumftance that can give any 
reafonable ground for belief that he actually, 
poifooed him, I am not inclined to give credit 
to the tran(a6tion r even in refpeft to Pifo ? s being* 
guilty of the murder,, much lefs with regard to 
Tiberius. Tacitus indeed hints at fecret orders- 
foppofed byr fome to have been given by the em* 
peror fc> Pifo ; but this r which, at beft is mere 
matter of report, does not go to the affair of 1 
the poifoning r but only to fome private intima- 
tions, in which the emprefe was chief mover,, 
for mortifying the pride of Agrippiria* It is not 
to be fuppofed, when Pifo openly returned td 

Rome, 
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Rome, and flood a public trial, that thefe orders, 
had any fuch exifted, could have been fo totally 
fupprefled, . that neither the guilty perfon fhould 
avail himfelf of them, nor any one member of fo 
great and numerous a family produce them in 
vindication of him when yet. living, or of his 
memory after death ; and this in no period of 
time, not even when the Claudian family were 
fuperfeded in the empire, and anecdotes were 
induftrioufly collected to blacken the character 
of Tiberius. 

The death of Drufus ; followed that of Ger- 
manicus, and the fame groundlefs fufpicions 
were levelled at the emperor; but thefe are 
. rejected by Tacitus with contempt, and the 
words he ufes, which are very, ftrong, are a 
proper anfwer to both imputations*— -—Ncque 
quifquam fcriptor tarn infenfus ex/Htit y ut TiberU 
ibjeftaret, cum omnia cenquirerenty intenderent- 
que. 

It would have been moil happy for the me- 
mory of Tiberius had his life been terminated 
at this fatal period j henceforward he fcems to 
have been furrendered to defperation and dif- 
guft ; he retired to the Campania, and devolved 
the government upon his minifter Sejanus ; there 
were times, in which fome marks of his former 
fpirit appeared, but thej were fhort and tranfient 

emanations j 
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emanations ; the bafeft of mankind had pofleflion 
of his foul, and whether he was drugged by Se- 
janus and his agents, or that his brain was affeftr 
cd by a reyulfion of that fcrophulous humour f 
which broke out with fuch violence in his face 
and body, it feems highly natural to conjecture, 
that he was never in his found mind during his 
feceflion in the ifland of Caprea. A number of 
circumftances might be adduced in fupport of 
this conjecture ; it is fufficient to inftance his 
extraordinary letter to the fenate ; can words be 
found mere exprcflive of a diftraclcd and defpe- 
rate ftate of mind than the following ? — £hiid 
fcribam vobis y Patres Confcripti^ aut quomodo fcri- 
bam y aut quid omnino non fcribam hoc tempore^ Dii 
me deteque pejus perdant^ quam perire quotidii 
fentio, fifcio. 

I beg leave now to repeat what I advanced 
in the outfet of- this paper, and which alone led 
me to the fubject of it, that a detail comprizing 
all the great and interefting events within the 
life of Tiberius, with reafonings and remarks 
judicioufly interfperfed, as thefe occurrences arife 
in the courfc of the narration, would compound 
fuch a body of ufeful precepts and inftruclions, 
as would apply to every fpecies of example, 
which a prince fhould be taught either to imi- 
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tate or avoid ; and thefe leflbns would carry the 
greater force and recommendation with them, 
and have an advantage over all fabulous morals, 
by being incorporated with a real hiftory of the 
moft intcrcfling fort. 
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